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WOMEN RULE HOLLYWOOD: 


~ AWAKEN LOVE. 


Be uiterlu 


AWAKEN love with the lure men cant resist . . . exotic, 
tempting IRRESISTIBLE PERFUME It stirs senses...thrills... 
sets hearts on fire. Use Irresistible Perfume and know the 
mad joy of being utterly irresistible. Men will crowd around 
you... paying you compliments... begging for dates. Your 
friends will envy your strange new power to win love. _ 


To be completely fascinating, use all the IRRESISTIBLE 
BEAUTY AIDS Each has some special feature that gives you 
glorious new loveliness. Irresistible Lip Lure is the new lip- 
stick that melts into your lips leaving no paste or film... 
just soft, warm, ripe, red, indelible color that makes your 
lips beg for kisses. Four gorgeous shades to choose’from. 
Irresistible Face Powder is so satin-fine and clinging that 
it hides small blemishes...stays on for hours... gives you 
a skin that invites caresses. 


Be irresistible tonight... buy- Irresistible Beauty Aids 
today. Ask at your 5 and 10¢ store for Irresistible Perfume, 
Lip Lure; Face powder, Vanishing, Liquefying, Cold Cream, 
Cologne, Brilliantine, Talcum Powder. Guaranteed to be pure. 
Full size packages only 10¢ each at your 5 and 10¢ store. 


T’S so thrilling to win ro- 

mance—so important to 
keep it! And yet some women 
let Cosmetic Skin steal away 
their greatest treasure—do not 
guard as they should the soft, 
natural beauty of their com- 
plexions. 


Cosmetics Harmless if 
removed this way 


It is when cosmetics are al- 
lowed to choke the pores 
that they cause Cosmetic Skin. 
Enlarged pores—tiny blem- 
ishes—these are warning signs 
that you are not removing 
cosmetics properly. 


Lux Toilet Soap is made to 
remove cosmetics thorough- 


ly. Its ACTIVE lather sinks W 


CODE 
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You can use cosmetics all you wish 
yet guard against this danger... 


deep into the pores, swiftly 
carries away every vestige of 
dust, dirt, stale cosmetics. 

So before you put on fresh 
make-up during the day — 
ALWAYS before you go to bed 
at night—use this gentle care! 
9 out of 10 Hollywood stars 
use Lux Toilet Soap. 


comes to the girl 

who guards against 
COSMETIC 

\ SKIN 


LIKE MOST GIRLS, 
| USE ROUGE AND 
POWDER — BUT 
NEVER DO! RISK 
COSMETIC SKIN ! 
| USE LUX ToILeT 
SOAP REGULARLY. 
IT DOES LEAVE YOUR 
SKIN LIKE VELVET! 
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A GLIMPSE AT THE EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK 


ACH year brings us something new—something just a little different from the year 
before. In every line of business this rule holds good. Motor cars adopt new devices 
to insure greater safety and better appearance; cosmetics attain greater perfection; 

new ways and means of preparing and protecting foods are found; airplanes, trains, 
motor boats, steamships; in fact, in any direction you look, there are definite signs of 
progress and attainment. 


So, too, in the movies, do we find this constant change—this constant experimentation 
for perfection. Microphones which are the ears of the movies, and photographic lenses, 
which are its eyes, are improved each year. And each year, too, sees greater skill and 
ability shown by the cameramen and the sound technicians who handle these all important 
mechanical assistants. 


But are the stories, the plays, the scenarios, improving, too? We think so. The last 
few months of 1934 witnessed the revival of many of the great classics of the past. 
Works of Dickens, Shakespeare, and many other famous authors were presented. So, 
too, were the works of present-day writers, notably, Sir James M. Barrie, Sinclair Lewis, 
Dashiell Hammett, Robert Riskin. All in all, we believe that the screen is rapidly taking 
its rightful place among the arts as a separate and distinct form of expression. 


What about the actors and actresses? Are they improving their technique to keep 
pace with all the technical advances? 


Here is a question that can be argued either way. Many of the audience will hear 
no word of censure about their favorites. Neither will a second group admit that the 
favorites of the first group have any qualifications at all. And so on, each group making 
favorites and holding fast to its enthusiasms. 


But new favorites are being made every day. An old star famous in the past returns; 
a brand new one succeeds in capturing the public's fancy. A star changes his or her 
technique and wins new acclaim. So it goes, year in and year out. But what of their 
abilities? 

Critics in general agree that the movies are growing up. This necessarily must mean 
also that the stars are giving better performances. It must mean, too, that much more 
attention is being given to proper lighting, to sound and to authenticity of background 
and scene. 

It means also, that the tremendous crusade for purity in the films has had a deep 
effect on the producers. Contrary to the belief of many interested spectators that 
purifying the movies meant making them "Pollyanna-ish"’ and puerile, it has, so far, had 
the directly opposite reaction. Films are cleaner and they are better. NEW MOVIE 
believes, and we think our belief is shared alike by producers and fans, that 1935 will 
see great forward strides taken in every branch of the industry. 


This also includes the theater itself. Many complaints have reached this office from 
readers, that pictures which were otherwise excellent, had been hard to "sit through" 
because of bad sound projection and poor ventilation in the theater itself. These com- 
plaints seldom came from the metropolitan centers, indicating that it is the smaller city 
exhibitor whose equipment was at fault. There is no need today for bad projection, 
either of sound or picture, or for poor ventilation. Remedies for all such faults are within 
easy reach of even the smallest exhibitor. 


In view of the great advances being made and already made in motion picture 
production, NEW MOVIE hopes that some improvement will be made in the personal side 
of Hollywood life. Particularly we refer to the many divorces and separations that 
becloud the more glamorous impressions the fans have of their favorite players. Last 
year was particularly bad from this point of view. For in Hollywood there were morc 
separations and divorces than there were marriages. And it is hard to believe that glamour 
and romance can live in the movies, when in real life, the same rule does not hold true. 

It is to be hoped that 1935 will see a complete cessation of these hasty marriages 
and divorces. NEW MOVIE believes that they do more harm to the movies than any other 
single factor. 
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NEW ISSUE ON SALE THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH 


met nigs TOU NOW.... a 
eee NEVER LET YOU GO! 


Helen Hayes and Robert Montgomery gave to the 


screen an unforgettable love thrill when they ap- 
peared together in “Another Language’. Now they 
are co-starred in one of the greatest love stories of 
our time, Hugh Walpole’s famed ‘Vanessa’. When 
Helen Hayes says: “He has the devil in him... but | 
love him” she echoes the thought of many a girl 
who adores a beloved rogue. M-G-M promises 
you the first truly gripping romantic hit of 1935. 


HELEN HAYES 


ROBERT 


oniGomery 


in HUGH WALPOLE’S NOVEL 


fie kt OV ES TO RY 


with 


LEWIS STONE » MAY ROBSON 
OTTO KRUGER 


A William Howard Production ° Produced by David O. Selznick 
Directed by William K. Howard A Metro- Loar eee Mayer Picture 
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Leslie Howard and his daughter, Leslie, spend an enjoyable afternoon at the star's Hollywood residence. 


Can Love Last in Hollywood? 


THINK there is too much sex-con- 
sciousness about Hollywood these days,” 
Leslie Howard says. ~ 

“The decencies of life are almost sub- 
merged by the flood of free thinking and 
free speaking on the subject of man’s most 
intimate nature. 

“Even our young girls cannot turn in any 
direction without coming face to face with 
something concerning sex. Society seems 
organized to force it on her notice. What 
with revealing clothes, and beauty shops on every 
side, and pictures glossed over, she can’t help but be 
impressed with bodily sex-appeal—half truths, al- 
luringly presented. Then this is followed perhaps 
by association with a young man who has a glib 
familiarity with sex and its terminology and a dis- 
torted philosophy of sex—the philosophy that jus- 
tifies transgression as a natural and purely personal 
matter. 

“For myself,’ he continues, “I utterly rebel at 
the treatment of sex as a mere matter of physical 
pleasure. I contend that sex appeal does not neces- 
sarily arouse the sex imstinct, although it is an urge 
that quickly springs into being.” 

Furthermore, Mr. Howard has his own ideas 
about both marriage and divorce. He thinks that 
fifty years from now man may not marry at all. 
But he doesn’t think that there should be a special 
marriage code or regulation for professional people. 

-“What good would new regulations do?” he asks. 
“They would not make a husband less jealous, nor 
a wife less demanding. The only helpful change 
that can take place will have to be in the mind of 
the husband and wife. But, whether marriage be 
regarded as a sacrament or as an institution, it is 
one of the most difficult and delicate of all relation- 
ships, requiring a maximum of emotional balance 
and patience.” 

Personally Mr. Howard has no quarrel with 
either marriage or divorce. Perhaps he feels both, 
under present social conditions, are necessary. 
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In a daringly frank interview Leslie Howard 
discusses marriage and divorce in the film 


capital and gives his views on their impor- 


tance to the movie stars 


By MAUDE LATHEM 


“The chief thing wrong with marriage now, as I 
see it,’ he says, “is our conception of it. What we 
expect from it. Young people today think that 
happiness is the sole aim of life. More and more 
they are taking matters into their own hands and 
doing what they think will make for happiness. We 
can do nothing about this. We can only hope that 
they will absorb something from their association 
with their elders that will help them. 

“But it is their attitude that makes me feel that 
they will continue to change, reconstruct and ar- 
range, going to the furthest extremes in their tests 
to prove whether they even want monogamous mar- 
riage at all. 

“In Hollywood, like every other place, in love 
and marriage they demand that exultation shall 
remain at fiercest blaze every minute. When it 
begins to cool, as it must, they think it is time 
to dissolve the marriage and try another. 

“Certainly I’m not intimating that there will be 
less falling in love than formerly. Young people 
may reasonably expect to fall in love oftener than 
they did a century ago, because there is so little to 
keep them from nursing each small flame into as 
large a fire as it is capable of becoming. But, I 
insist, even though they will inevitably fall in love 
oftener, they will not get as much from the ex- 
perience.” 

No one need tell you that Leslie Howard’s suc- 
cess on stage and screen has been built on his 
appeal to women—his almost indescribable charm, 


which confuses and intrigues them. Women 
like the way he peers at them quizzically, a 
little aloof, as though he were ready to fly. 
And men like the swift wit of his tongue. 

His subtle, adroit manner of making love, 
one suspects, was not learned from a book, 
and his deep understanding of the signifi- 
cance of marriage did not come from read- 
ing printed slips in Chinese rice-cakes.: For 
this reason one can be doubly interested in 
his views on marriage now and fifty years 
from now. 

“Of course,” he smiles, “should Mr. Huxley’s 
prediction that eventually the continuance of the 
race will be controlled by the state, ever come true, 
then I should say that fifty years from now we 
would have neither marriage (a “ceremony”) nor 
a permanent union of any sort. 

“To me, it is nothing short of miraculous that 
there are as many happy marriages as there are, 
when you consider the manner in which marriage 
is often approached. 

“There is so much humbug attached to it. So 
many times it takes place purely because of ro- 
mance. Romance, alone, is the poorest, the least 
sensible of all bases upon which to build marriage. 
Every intelligent person recognizes that romance 
is made up of mystery, wonder, adventure, and is 
necessarily temporary; and unless marriage is the 
result of a deeper understanding there is little hope 
for it. 
for its share usefulness, justice, honor, and con- 
stancy . . . the more durable pleasures.’ 

“Yet,” he continues, “I would not have my chil- 
dren or my grandchildren, if I am ever blessed 
with any, cheated out of one least bit of romance, 
for the touch-and-go contacts with the opposite sex, 
which spirit the imagination on wildest flights of 
fancy, afford the most fascinating pastime in the 
world. Pastime, I said, but not a foundation on 
which to build a great institution like marriage. 
In the language of a (Please turn to page 48) 
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I feel, like Montaigne, that ‘marriage has - 


HERE'S MY STORY 


@) | WAS THAT FORTUNATE BEING —A WOMAN 
DEEPLY LOVED. THEN GRADUALLY MY HUSBAND 
CHANGED—BECAME COLD, DISTANT. STUNG BY 
HIS INDIFFERENCE f ACCUSED HIM OF LOVING 

ANOTHER 


(2) FINALLY | ASKED MY SISTER’S ADVICE. SHE 
POO-POOHED MY FEARS. “NO OTHER WOMAN” 
SHE SAID “BUT”... AND THEN SHE TOLD ME | 
HAD BECOME CARELESS — GENTLY WARNED 

ME ABOUT “B.O” (body odor) 


Cod 
ve\ 

Ne 
Px: 


NO OTHER SOAP 
LIFEBUOY’S GREAT EVER KEPT MINE 
FOR THE SKIN,TOO. SO SMOOTH AND 


@) | Play SAFE NOW_ 
BATHE REGULARLY WITH 
LIFEBUOY. IT LEAVES YOU: 
SO CLEAN -FEELING, YOU 

KNOW “B.O." 1S GONE 


@) TODAY | AM SURE OF MY HUSBAND'S 
LOVE. HOW GRATEFUL | AM TO LIFEBUOY 
FOR ENDING THE FAULT THAT WAS 

TURNING HIM FROM ME 


IFEBUOY’S clean, quickly-vanishing 
L scent promises extra protection. Its 
rich, creamy, searching lather performs this 
promise—for face, hands and bath! It 
deep-cleanses face pores—keeps once- 
cloudy complexions fresh and glowing. 
It deodorizes body pores—keeps millions 
of men and women safe from “B. O.” 
(body odor). Removes germs from hands 


—helps fight the 27 germ dis- [QR 
eases hands may spread. 
CODE 


Approved by Good Housekeeping Bureau 


OH TOM—YOU'VE GOT 
THAT RAISE ! 


RIGHTO! NOW YOU CAN 
HAVE THAT WASHER 
YOU'VE ALWAYS WANTED 


WHOOPEE! WAIT 
UNTIL YOU HEAR 
THE NEWS! 


THE CLOTHES WHITE 
ENOUGH. MAYBE ft 

TOM WILL 
KNOW WHY... | KEES 


! : \\\ 
NEXT WASHDA 


THE SALESMAN Wi 

ABOUT RINSO! my ones 
CAME FROM THE WASHER 
40R 5 SHADES WHITER 
TODAY—AND THE COLORED 
CLOTHES ARE MUCH 
BRIGHTER. TOO 


REMEMBER, DEAR, THE SALES- 
MAN ADVISED YOU TO USE 
RINSO. HE SAID IT GIVES 
RICHER SUDS. TRY IT 
NEXT WASHDAY 


THAT'S SO, 
RINSO! NOW 
| REMEMBER 


mended by 
Great for 
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Left: Ann's eyes, this author says, 

shine with the light that lasts. Below: 

As you saw her in character in "The 
Biography of a Bachelor Girl." 


Clarence Sinclair Bull 


Ernest A. Bachrach 


Y first impression, meeting Ann Harding for 
Me the first time, was that she was a living 
Statue of Liberty. 

And, curiously, it persisted throughout our reveal- 
ing talk. Not that Miss Harding loomed like a torch- 
bearing graven image with her head in the sky. Far 
from it! She was definitely and humanly down to 
earth. Yet there was something, perhaps her classic 
ashen hair or the white sweep of her fine brow, that 
recalled the reigning goddess of New York Harbor. 
Somehow, the same free spirit seemed to shine through 
her clear eyes with the light that lasts. 

Her flashing smile soon put me at ease. Frankly, 
I had felt a bit uncomfortable, having heard she 
had not given a magazine interview in three years 
and suspecting, reasonably enough, that she might 
loathe all interviewers. 

“Not at all,” she protested. “It was simply that 
I felt I wasn’t any good at that sort of thing. Id 
try desperately to say things that meant something, 
then read that I was a good wife and loving mother. 
Gratifying as it was to learn I possessed those highly 
commendable domestic virtues, I doubted any possible 
absorbing public interest in the revelation, so finally 
decided I couldn’t be sure of myself in print.” 

Of one thing you may be sure: Ann Harding is 
exactly what you’d expect her to be from seeing 
her on the screen—direct, sincere, understanding. 
Realizing as much, I wondered whether she felt that 
in her film characterizations she could always be true 
to herself. 

“Ym afraid there are times when that isn’t quite 
possible,” reflected Miss Harding, “but I always try 
to be true to myself. And now that you speak of 
it, the same question came up when I was offered my 
first important Broadway part in ‘The Trial of Mary 
Dugan.’ I told the producer, Al Woods, ‘I’m not 


LET ME 


ACT! 


For the first time Ann Harding explains her three-year 
silence. Rudeness and silliness hurt this woman whose 


motto is, “To thine own self be true ” 


By CHARLES DARNTON 


a tart.’ ‘I know you’re not, sweetheart,’ he agreed, 
‘and that’s why I want you for Mary. You'll keep 
the audience guessing and that'll keep up the sus- 
pense.’ I suppose that was good showmanship, but 
it wasn’t me.” 

“Do you think that makes any difference with an 
audience?” I asked. 

“No, not when you’re on the stage, but it certainly 
does when you’re on the screen,” she declared with 
all the emphasis that is in her. “In this medium your: 
audience identifies you completely and unreservedly 
with the character you play, does it with child-like 
conviction. People who go to pictures go with their 
minds all made up about you, and if you fail them 
in their idea of you, in what you represent to them, 
they'll never trust you, never believe in you again. 
It’s like having a friend who suddenly turns out to 
be a thief. That’s not a very good illustration, but 
it may serve to show my point. If you do anything 
in pictures to shake the faith of your audience in you, 
do anything before its eyes that changes you from 
the person it has imagined you to be into an entirely 
different person, it will have nothing more to do with 
you.” 

Shut in though we were, away from everybody in 
the portable dressing-room Miss Harding was using 
in the making of the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer picture, 
“Biography of a Bachelor Girl,’ that great, unseen, 
unknown, uncertain audience seemed very near, like- 
wise so exacting as to leave her little if any choice 
of her own. 

“T don’t mind that,” she was quick to say. “After 
all, an audience has a right, indeed the supreme right, 
to its likes and dislikes. This has been, is, and 
always will be true. But there is one thing I do 
mind, and that’s loss of privacy. That is too great 
a price to pay for my work, even though I love it, 
making life a nightmare for me outside my own four 
walls. When I came out here I thought it would 
be marvelous, getting away from audiences, escaping 
crowds, avoiding noise, and just working in a studio, 
living in a house, and enjoying country quiet. I was 
very naive.” 

Her most becoming wide-brimmed hat blew off 
in a breeze of laughter, then she went on, earnestly: 

“Something ought to be done about these auto- 
graph hunters, for instance. It’s by no means con- 
fined to Hollywood,” she sighed. “I found that out 
when I went on an airplane trip to Cuba. Id been 
working hard and felt the need of a rest. But did I 
get one? I did not. Jumping out of the frying- 
pan into the fire would have been light exercise com- 
pared with that gruelling experience. It began right 
here, when four of us boarded the plane, and it went 
from bad to worse. From one airport to another 
where we stopped for fueling the waiting crowd grew 
bigger and bigger, until we seemed to be in the hor- 
rendous glare of a monstrous spotlight drawing mil- 
lions of moths. At last I (Please turn to page 59) 
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MART women everywhere are 
using Tintex. These magic tints 
and dyes have become a necessity in 


thousands and thousands of homes. 


In the twinkling of an eye they re- 
store the original color to faded ap- 
parel or home decorations... or 
give fashionable new color, if you 
prefer. So easy, too. Simply “tint as 
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you rinse.” Expensive? Not a bit 


’ color t 


TUT 


... Tintex costs only a few pennies, 


but saves dollars. Keep a supply 
always on hand. There are 35 


brilliant, long-lasting colors from 


which to choose. 


Park & Tilford, Distributors 


Jintex 


AT ALL DRUG STORES, NOTION 
AND TOILET GOODS COUNTERS 


~~ S oe 


“WK 


“WASASN 


Reatee 


OF FORTUNE 


OF HONOR 


OF LOVE... 


...Yet he was Clive, 
Conqueror of India... 
treasure house of the world! 


SEE: Clive’s‘‘mad”’ army avenge 
the massacre of “The Black Hole 
of Calcutta’’! First time on the 
screen! 


SEE: The charge of the battle 
elephants... strangest warriors 
in history...in the mighty 
conflict at Plassey! 


SEE: Clive crawl through the 
enemy lines at Trichinopoly, to 
become a Man of Destiny! 


SEE: An Indian ruler’s human 
chessboard... with beauties as 
pawns...and with Death to 
the losers! 


SEE: The duel which convinces 
Clive that he is a Man of Destiny 
.--A man who cannot die! 


JOSEPH M. SCHENCK presents 


CLIVE 


STARRING 


OLMAN 


LORETTA YOUNG 


Released thru with Colin Clive . Francis Lister - C. Aubrey Smith - Cesar Romero 
UNITED ARTISTS . __ Directed by RICHARD BOLESLAWSKI - Written by W.P.Lipscomb & R.J.Minney 


Presented. by the Producers of “The‘House of Rothschild”... as their most important Screen Achievement! 
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MAGAZINE’ S 


of STARS 


Eugene Rob’t THE a 
GAIL PATRICK was born ‘way down upon 
the Swanee River. Hollywood is giving 


her her first chance to play the southern 
girl she really is in “Mississippi,” with 


Bing Crosby and Joan Bennett 


William Walling Jr. 


My Heart Wants to Holler 

When is a rustle not a rustle? When it’s a bustle! 

Mary Boland is “Effie,” a naughty siren of 1900 who makes 

bold goo-goo eyes at Charles Laughton and Charlie Ruggles, 
in “Ruggles of Red Gap.” 23, Skidoo! Oh you kid! 


YiIP—iI—ADDY—1i—AY—I—AY! 
Hooray! 


Clarence Sinclair Bull 


It takes a song title as mod- 


STAY AS SWEET AS YOU ARE... 
ern as the day after tomorrow to express the charm of 
She is ever 


Gloria Swanson. To Gloria, time means nothing. 


youthful, to the tips of her slim fingers. How her silver-faced 
slit skirt would have shocked the lady at the left! 
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Clarence Sinclair Bull 


SHE’S ONLY a BIRD in a GILDED CAGE... For Youth should 
not mate with Age. Except that, in the Fox film “The County 


Chairman, ” Evelyn Venable doesn’t mate with Age, but with 
Kent Taylor, the very same lad with whom she’s been mating 


in her last half-dozen pictures. 
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YOU and the NIGHT and the MUSIC ...And again we have 
to go to the song-hits of today to match the modernity of 
Carole Lombard in a gown designed to give the illusion of 
hammered silver. A girl of the 1900’s would have swooned 
at the mere mention of Carole’s new picture, “Renegade.” 


Kenneth Alexander 


RONALD COLMAN waits until he can make the kind of picture he wants to make. “Clive of India” brings him to you, minus his 


mustache, as the clerk who rose to command all the armies of England and add India to the British Empire. History—and true. 
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WHILE ON THIS PAGE, in stark contrast to the ruffles and lace of 


soldier Ronald Colman, Paul Muni wears the grimy overalls of the 


men who risk their lives deep in the coal mines. “Black Fury” is the 


picture, and the small insert shows you a scene from it in the making. 
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Clarence Sinclair Bull 


SONGBIRD, AMERICAN STYLE: It would be hard to imagine anyone more unlike Evelyn Laye, 

across the page, than our own Jeanefte MacDonald. As vivacious as her own red hair, Jean- 

ette plays every part that is given her with a twinkle in her eye—and a naughty twinkle! So it 
isn’t surprising that her new picture is called “Naughty Marietta.” 
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Russell Ball 


SONGBIRD, ENGLISH STYLE: We refuse to get angry over that much-talked-of invasion of 


British stars aslong as they look like Evelyn Laye. She has the charm—poised, quiet, and aA 
restrained— which Leslie Howard has as a man. A newcomer to most of us, her pictures 


to date are “Evensong,” “Princess Charming,”’ and “The Night Is Young.” 
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Rachrach 


FRED ASTAIRE ... the boy who 
dances. And how he dances! 
The whole world is talking about 
it. We told you he was going 
up, and he’s going up fast— faster 
and faster. “Roberta,” with lots 
of music and dancing and pretty 
girls and rapid-fire chatter, is the 
picture you'll find him in next. 
And it’s sure to add fo the laurels 


Fred won in “Gay Divarcee.” 
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RUDY VALLEE ... the boy who 
sings! And how he sings! Croon- 
ers may have become a national 
target for bricks and no-longer- 
youthful eggs, but Rudy goes 
en crooning and makes ‘em 
love it. “Sweet Music,” is what 


you'll be seeing him in (not the 


funny-papers) and in the small 


photo we show him disguised as 


none other than Rudy Vallee. 


Elmer Fryer 
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By 
SAMUEL GOLDWYN 


as told to Eric L. Ergenbright 


' ‘ YHY do you emphasize romance and 
glamour and beauty so heavily in your 
pictures? Why do you invariably favor 

love stories when there are other human emotions 

just as suitable for drama as love? Why do you 
stress emotionalism? Why do you avoid grimness 
and cruelty and sordidness and all of the other 
harsh but ever-present aspects of everyday life?” 

If I have been asked such questions once, I have 
had them put to me a thousand times.- And the 
answer is very simple: 

Women rule Hollywood! 

Any producer who disregards the established 
preferences of women is committing professional 
suicide. His pictures may be the product of genius. 
His actors may have the talent of Bernhardt, his 
director the finesse of Reinhardt, his scenarist the 
power of Shakespeare—but, unless the finished pic- 
ture possesses that elusive quality called “feminine 
appeal,” it is certain to fail at the box office. 

I am ready to grant that life can be grim and 
cruel. In fact in my own experience I have too 
often found it so. But women are idealists, not 
realists. They are emotionalists, not analysts. And, 
since I have no wish to be a professional suicide, I 
try to produce pictures which will suit their tastes. 
Like most veteran showmen, my first instinct is to 
please the women in the audience. Women have 
always ruled “show business.”’ 

The average motion picture theater audience is 
more than seventy per cent feminine! In the average 
matinee audience, women predominate by an even 
larger majority. These figures, which are the find- 
ings of actual surveys and not haphazard estimates 
of my own, speak for themselves. Without the 
steady patronage of women, theaters and studios 
could not survive. 

Still more important in establishing woman’s rule 
over the motion picture industry is the fact that 
women almost invariably are the arbiters of their 
families’ entertainment. Wives select the shows 
that their husbands take them to see. Unmarried 
girls dictate the shows for which their escorts buy 
tickets. Mothers select the screen entertainment 


for their children. And, in every case, the picture 
selected reflects the woman’s tastes. 

It is the woman who cons the drama page and 
reads the theatrical advertisements, while her hus- 
band, after glancing over the financial section, 
turns to the sports pages and checks up on his 
favorite football or baseball team. He knows from 
experience that his wife regards a motion picture 
as her outing and that she will determine which 
show they shall see. Show me the husband whose 
occasional objections have not been overruled in 
some fashion as this: 

“J didn’t say one word last Sunday when you 
wanted to play golf. I think you might at least 
take me to the show that 7 want to see!” 

Naturally, most theater owners and most pro- 
ducers, being convinced from first hand experience 
that such an argument is irresistible, “slant” their 
advertising to attract women. Check up on the 
theater ads in your current newspaper and note how 
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many feature the words “love” or “romance.” 

“Please the women and they will bring the men 
to the theater’”’—that is one of the oldest and most 
dependable rules for theatrical success. 

It is women who are largely responsible for the 
so-called “star system” in the studios. They are 
much more inclined than men to become dyed-in- 
the-wool fans of the sort who idolize their favorite 
screen personalities, and flock to see the pictures 
made by those stars without bothering to ask what 
the pictures’ plots may be. Such fans are the very 
backbone of the motion picture industry. Holly- 
wood produces, each year, approximately 600 fea- 
ture length films and it is difficult to find that many 
worthwhile stories. Without the feminine tendency 
to consider personalities first and plot second, pic- 
ture making would be far more risky and far less 


profitable. 


Men, no matter how much they enjoy seeing 
pictures, are by nature, and by training and habit, 
much more analytical. No matter how brilliant the 
cast, they are quick to detect and condemn story 
flaws. Instead of asking, “Who’s the star?” they 
are more apt to demand, “What’s the picture 
about?” The average man likes a western ... ora 
costume picture . . . or any other type of story which 
appeals to his particular taste; the average woman 
likes amy picture in which her favorite stars appear. 

Not only “matinee idols” of the masculine per- 
suasion but almost all outstanding feminine 
stars owe their stardom to the women in the 
audience. Women, even more eagerly than 
men, flock to see the screen’s beautiful women 
—especially if those stars are pronounced in- 
triguing by Mr. Average Man. ‘What makes 
them glamorous?” . . . “why domenfindthem | 
intriguing?” . . . and women rush to the thea- 
ters to seek the answers to those questions. 

Norma Shearer, I believe, is the greatest 
“woman’s star” in screen history. For every 
one man who is her ardent fan, she owns the 
allegiance of at least five women. Norma 


WOMEN RULE 


Shearer, poised, intelligent, superbly gowned, so- 
phisticated, beautiful, is to the average woman the 
very epitome of feminine charm, the personifica- 
tion of all the qualities which the average woman 
longs to possess. Furthermore, her pictures have 
been deftly and deliberately tailored to appeal to 
women. On the screen, she has moved continually 
through an ultra-glamorous world of sophisticated 
romance. She has challenged, in her pictures, the 
convictions which most women obey—and secretly 
resent. She has starred in dramas based upon the 
problems which are understood, felt and shared by 
most of the women in her audiences. Of course, she 
has many masculine fans—but the majority of men, 
I believe, have resented such pictures as “Strangers 
May Kiss.” But, resentful or pleased, they never- - 
theless have seen them—for women select the 
family’s entertainment. 

Greta Garbo is another star who appeals far 
more to women than to men. Test my statement 
by taking a straw vote in any mixed gathering. You 
will find that almost every woman present will list 
her as a prime favorite—but that few men will 
include her name. Women like her because her pic- 
tures, like Norma Shearer’s deal with their prob- 
lems, and because her personality suggests exotic 
romance. The average woman’s life is so cramped 


by the four walls of her home that she longs for an 
escape from routine and finds it, vicariously, in such — 


(Extreme left) Chaplin, Cantor, Lloyd . . . deans 
of comedy because their pathos makes women 
want to "mother" them. (Center) Anna Sten 
has uncanny ability to stir women's emotions. 
(Above) Gloria Swanson did it with gowns. 


Men see the shows 
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HOLLYWOOD 


If the men had their way, we’d 
have more slapstick comedy and 
adventure stories on the screen. 
Perhaps we’d have a different 
kind of star altogether from those 
shown below. If you’re tired of 
love and problem pictures, blame 
Mrs. and Miss America! 


Norma Shearer . . . greatest women’s star ever. 


pictures as those which Garbo has made famous. 

Gloria Swanson was a great woman’s star and 
she was shrewd in strengthening her appeal to 
women by wearing lavish costumes. Thousands of 
women stood in line to see her pictures—and her 
clothes. Thousands of women, every day, attend 
theaters—and conscript their husbands as escorts 
—hbecause they want to see the styles which are 
being created by Hollywood’s designers. And never 
think that motion picture producers, knowing the 
preponderance of feminine theater attendance, are 
blind to the importance of “dressing” their stars. 
A beautiful star, who has the knack of wearing 
beautiful clothes to the greatest advantage, is a 
recognized asset coveted by every studio. 

Joan Crawford would be listed as a “favorite 
star” by many men, yet I think that she owes her 


It is women, too, who adore the exotic Garbo. 


tremendous popularity to the fact that she is an 

idol of the world’s working girls. She represents 

the girl that they want to become—and her own 
life story, which is one of struggle and achieve- 
ment, confirms her hold on their admiration. 

Recall and analyze her most successful pictures 

and you will find that they were tailored to fit, 

that they dealt with, and lent glamour to, the 
problems of America’s working girls. 

Anna Sten, I think, is destined to become one of 
the great women’s stars, for she has uncanny ability 
to awaken emotional response in women. To date 
she has appealed to women more than to men. 

In what, principally, do the screen entertainment 
tastes of men and women differ? 

Chiefly in the fact that women are idealists and 
men are realists. Women are more concerned with 
the emotion than with the sequence of dramatic 
situations which give the emotion birth. They see 
pictures with their “hearts,” whereas men see them 
with their “minds.” 

Both men and women are interested in love 
stories, for love between the sexes plays an im- 
portant part in every normal life. Yet, in the life 
of the average woman love looms larger than in the 
life of the average man. The masculine audience 
does not demand love as the central theme of every 


q Joan Crawford . . . giving glamour to the girls. 


picture; the feminine audience does. If men, 

instead of women, comprized three-fourths of the 

screen’s audience, you would see the screen 
flooded with stirring adventure stories, many of 
them entirely lacking in love interest. 

The magazine rack in every corner drug store 
reflects the difference in feminine and masculine 
entertainment tastes. The hundreds of “pulp” 
magazines are published for masculine consump- 
tion. Their stories drip action and adventure. 
Few of them contain any mention of love. Their 

heroes are red-blooded, two-fisted go-getters. The 
women’s magazines, on the contrary, favor stories in 
which love is the predominant theme—and love, in 
every story, is idealized. Compromising the two 
extremes are “general” magazines. They bid for 
popularity with both sexes—and that, of course, 
is just what Hollywood tries to do in selecting its 
screen material. But Hollywood never loses sight 
of the fact that women are its greatest audience, 
and, in every case, the canny producer favors their 
established tastes. 

Traditionally, men love comedy. Being realists, 
they are quick to detect and appreciate exaggera- 
tion. They laugh at “slap stick” which leaves the 
woman’s sense of humor untouched. 

Yet, even in its comedy-making, Hollywood de- 
fers to woman’s rule. The great comedians in 
screen history are those who have appealed to 
women, and, in every instance, you will find that 
the secret of their appeal is the flavor of pathos 
which is ever-present in their fun-making. Charles 
Chaplin, Harold Lloyd and Eddie Cantor are the 
deans of screen comedy because women like them. 
There is a wistful, pathetic, helpless quality in their 
portrayals which arouses in the average woman the 
“mother complex.” They are funny, yet lovable. 
They exaggerate, yet in (Please turn to page 53) 


women pick. Women audiences make and break the stars 
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CONNOLLY the Courteous 


No star zooming to fame overnight is Walter Connolly, but a capable, steady actor whose work, 


in picture after picture, has attracted nation-wide interest to him. 


eighteen months. Not a very long time when 

you consider that he has reached that realm of 
security which is the reward of consistently good 
performances. No great smashing overnight suc- 
cess. No stampede of electricians to put his name 
in lights on the theater marquees and therefore no 
rush to take it down a few months later if by chance 
he had appeared in a couple of disappointing pic- 
tures. When Mr. New Movie told me that Walter 
Connolly’s popularity with the film public called 
for an article I was very pleased. You see, I 
write about the personalities that you ask ques- 
tions about and I must say, so far our tastes coin- 
cide. It will be tough on all of us the day they 
ask me to write about some one I don’t like. 

My first meeting with Walter Connolly was im- 
pressive. He is the only actor I ever met in the 
executives’ dining-room at Columbia studios. He 
looks like most anything in the 
world but an actor, so I sat won- 
dering if he might be one of those 
bankers who are supposed to come 
to the aid of the Industry now and 
then, or if perchance he might be 
some famous and expensive im- 
ported author. Columbia’s dining- : 
room is one of the few places where & 
I become a listener. 

The President, Harry Cohn, who 
has pushed Columbia from a shoe- 
string organization into the “big 


[ HAVE watched him climbing steadily for 


Walter with Mrs. Connolly. "The more 
| see of successful wives,’ says Elsie, 
“the more | know why they are a suc- 
cess. Mrs. Connolly is a fine actress, 
known on the stage as Nedda Harrigan. 
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The Captain Hates the 
Sea, but he doesn't. 


"Whom the Gods Destroy" was notable chi 


? 


boots with a kick in them class,” sits surrounded 
by assistants and writers. The food is good. The 
dialogue is better. Mr. Connolly is a man of keen 
perception. He joined me in the art of listening. 
If you keep quiet long enough in a free-for-all 
battle of wits, some one becomes suspicious and 
you are asked a question. When Harry Cohn 
asked Connolly how he liked his part in the new 
picture I was frankly disappointed. He looked 
like such a nice plain sort of family man. He 
sounded like one when he made modest sugges- 
tions about some changes in the story which he 
thought might improve it. I left him there and 
went on my way wondering how long he would be 
able to make himself heard above the hustle and the 
bustle of Cohnized Columbia, where opinions usu- 
ally call for arguments, arguments demand “sound 
effects” and the result is often a swell picture. 
When I saw the film they had discussed at lunch 
Mr. Connolly’s sug- 
gested changes in the 
story had been fol- 
lowed. Wonders never 
cease in Hollywood. 
Of course he had been 
hard to get and any- 
one who enters films 
reluctantly is apt to be 
listened to. There is 
always the hope that 
some film-shy stage 
player will be able to 
explain the refusal of 
sure fire big dough in 
pictures for the com- 
paratively small cakes 
of the theater. Mr. 
Connolly was coaxed 
out to Hollywood first 
in the Summer of 1932. 
I presume that he 
thought he might as 
well spend the Sum- 
mer dabbling in the 
golden sands of Cin- 


a ae 


Walter Connolly's splendid work. 


efly for 


Elsie Janis tells you about him. 


emaland. It might be just as good sport as fishing. 
It apparently was, only Mr. Connolly got hooked. 
They gave him a long line, however, for he returned 
to Broadway and a great success in the Fall. All 
winter he played in “The Late Christopher Bean.” 
Came Summer and they reeled him in. That’s when 
I saw him at Columbia. A shy and cautious catch. 
Since then he has been leaping like a salmon, from 
role to role. 

So far I have not seen him play Walter Connolly 
on the screen. Early training in stock and reper- 
tory has taught him that acting means losing one’s 
own personality in the character drawn, not wear- 
ing said character lightly, as a cape under which a 
player’s own mannerisms and expressions can be 
seen constantly. In the last year he has been 
Spanish, Irish, Yankee, English. In tones dulcet 
or domineering. In backgrounds rural or sophis- 
ticated. From a lowly night watchman to a pomp- 
ous millionaire is but a mental step for him. His 
success makes me wonder whether it isn’t wise to 
set the public guessing what the actor is really like 
off the stage or screen, instead of allowing no doubt 
to exist as to what he is going to be like the next 
time he appears. 

I believe he had already signed a long-term con- 
tract the day we met at lunch, which makes his 
being listened to come even more under the head- 
ing “Strange Happenings in Hollywood,’ but in 
his contract there is a “time out for stage play” 
clause. He is taking that time out now. It’s mostly 
time in for rehearsals. I went last week to watch 
him in action. He is enjoying his “vacation.” No 
dialect. No hirsute adornments. The role calls 
for Connolly to be himself and he can’t quite re- 
member what he was like before he took up the 
chameleon’s existence his versatility has demanded 
in films. I was told it would be difficult to “get at” 
Mr. Connolly for at least three weeks. He had 
been ill. He was rehearsing. He was very busy. 
The more reasons they had for my not seeing him 
the more I had for wanting to. 

Granted that the way to a man’s heart is via his 
stomach, the way to a happily married man’s heart 
is via his wife. I called up Mrs. Connolly. “I’m 


Walter with the perpetually jolly Guy 


Kibbee in the picture ‘Lady for a Day." 
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"He looks like anything but an actor. 


sorry to hear Mr. Connolly has been ill,” I said, 
“but I wanted to—” 

I got no further. ‘“He’s feeling much better since 
hearing that you telephoned,” said the charming 
Mrs. C. “He’s right here and wants to talk to you.” 

The more I see of successful wives the more I 
know why they are a success. I made a date to 
go to rehearsal that same afternoon. He was in the 
midst of a scene when I arrived on tip-toe. He 
saw me as I signalled, “Pay no attention to me.” 
He finished the scene and welcomed me gently. I 
still say that he seems like a nice plain business 
man. By plain I don’t mean homely. He is dis- 
tinguished looking and a much younger man in ap- 
pearance than we have yet glimpsed on the screen, 
but there is evidently so much good acting in Con- 
nolly, the actor, that there is none left for Con- 
nolly, the man. 

He led me across the footlights and out into the 
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He might be one of those bankers who are supposed to come to the aid of the industry...’ 


darkened theater. “This is quite a mad play,” he 
said. “I shall be glad to know what you think of 
it. I must get back on the stage. I’m in this 
scene.” 

He had not stopped the rehearsal. Again I was 
impressed. It is a star’s privilege to stop and start 
things. He went quietly back to a chair at the 
side of the stage and waited for his cue. No up- 
setting other players by sitting out front talking 
with the tip-toeing stranger while they struggled to 
memorize their new roles. 

Mr. Connolly is decidedly of the ‘old school” 
when it comes to manners, which makes it difficult 
for the new school to believe he could steal pictures 
as he does without a struggle. Vocal or physical. 
His schoolmates in the theater were all “who’s 
whosers.” Sothern and Marlowe. Henry Miller, 
Margaret Anglin, Pauline Lord, Ruth Chatterton, 
Helen Hayes. Some of these were his teachers no 


doubt. Knowing his background I cannot blame 
him for being a bit doubtiul about bringing his 
“memory box” into the film foreground where a 
cameraman is the most severe critic and a micro- 
phone can make or break you no matter what school 
you attended. 

Incidentally when young Connolly stepped over 
family objections and into the theater he was less 
than twenty. He must have been a bright boy 
having already attended St. Xavier’s College and 
the University of Dublin. Further proof of youth- 
ful sagacity was his walking out of a cashier’s cage 
in a Cincinnati bank to follow “his secret heart” 
which was at that time a chap who has not yet made 


the grade in pictures, William Shakespeare. I 


would like to see Connolly as Shylock when, if ever, 
the “Merchant of Venice” is filmed, but then I 
would like to see Greta Garbo as Portia, so think 
no more about it. (Please turn to page 59) 
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STARS 


OF YESTERDAY 


Norma Talmadge 


Where are they now? What do they do? 
What has become of them? 


By HAL HALL 


Grow old along 
with me, 

The best is yet 
to be; 

The last of life 

For which the 
first was 
made. 


HERE is a world 
of comfort in 
those few simple 


lines for the average 
man or woman who 
realizes that time has 
been passing and that 
the autumn of life is just around the corner. 

To most of us the final chapter is the best. It 
is-rich in happy memories of the past, and there 
is a quiet restfulness about our declining years, 
much like the balmy atmosphere of a lazy day 
in late October when the many-colored leaves whirl 
idly to the ground beneath the warm sunshine of 
Indian Summer. 

But—here in Hollywood today there is a group 
of two hundred and seven men and women who 
smile bitterly when you try to tell them of the 
sweetness of the future. To them the past is but 
a mass of memories that rise up like ghosts and 
mock them. They are tearful memories of fleeting 
glory; of the acclaim of fickle millions. 

This is a little group that time has passed by; 
upon whom Fortune smiled for a brief moment 
and then like a March wind swept them aside and 
tossed them into a little corner of the world called 
Hollywood—to be forgotten. 

They are men and women who helped make the 


William S. Hart, the: 


two-gun western hero. 


Antonio Moreno, 
at right, appeared 
in "The Benson 
Murder Case" af- 
ter a long absence 


from the screen. 
Otto Dyar 


Once the rush to 
see Eugene O'Brien 
was so terrific that 
women fainted, 
fighting their way 
into theaters. 
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picture business the vast enterprise it is today; 
men and women who once were numbered among 
the most famous players of the screen; whose 
photographs were eagerly sought by hundreds of 
thousands of worshiping “fans” who today have 
perhaps forgotten the very existence of their one- 
time idols. 

And now . .. this little group of former picture 
greats—once the toast of the multitude—are ask- 
ing humbly for “bit” and “extra” work . . . yes, 
even, in many cases, for merely a day’s work “as 
plain “atmosphere” . . . and “extras” under the 
new NRA code will be paid but $7.50 per day. 

Still, these glorious pioneers of the screen are 
glad to have the opportunity of honorably stepping 
forth among the thousands of youthful newcomers 
and earning this mere pittance. But the sad fea- 
ture of the situation is not so much the fact that 
they are reduced to such work . . . but it is the 
fact that although they have been the idols of the 
millions they find it difficult to gain the ear of the 
casting officials, and next to impossible to obtain 
the privilege of working as cheap “atmosphere” 
where they once played as stars. Baby-faced girls 
with bobbed hair and over-painted cheeks, and 
sleek young men with waxed mustaches and a long 
list of attractive telephone numbers are getting the 
call over these “troupers.”’ 

In this business where attention and eyes are 
centered on the new faces of today, this group of 
old-timers perhaps would have gone on to the end 
without notice had it not been for a little band 
of rarely mentioned workers—the members of the 
Assistant Directors Section of the sorely crippled 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences. 

These men revealed the plight of the former 
celebrities when, after vainly trying to hire them 


Puffer 
Constance Talmadge 


De Mirjian 


—only to be met by a blank wall of red tape— 
they appealed to the Board of Directors of the 
Academy to help them secure permission from the 
producing companies to hire these people direct, 
rather than through the Central Casting office. The 
Assistant Directors presented a letter to the Acad- 
emy Board which speaks worlds. Here it is: 

“Working as Assistant Directors, we come into 
daily contact with hundreds of people who desire 
work as “extra” and “bit” players. Among these 
hundreds there ofttimes appears a once favorite 
star, a former famous director or, possibly, a one- 
nee high executive whom the times have passed 

y. ea. 
“In many cases once the favorites of millions of 
the theater-going public, these people have since 
found themselves dependent upon what they may 
be able to earn in the more menial positions within 
the industry. 

“We have compiled the attached list, containing 
200 names of industry pioneers who are now work- 
ing as ‘extra’ and ‘bit’ players. There are in every 
production certain scenes in which some or all of 
these people might be used to the advantage of 
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Wide World 
Above: Francis X. Bushman and Beverly 
Bayne in the silent thriller, "The Great 
Secret." Bushman, shown at the left in a 


close-up, was at one time the screen's 
greatest lover, the Clark Gable of his day. 
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Ruth Roland Blanche Sweet 


Wide World 


Perhaps better than any of the others these two pictures 
demonstrate the tra ay of stardom in the cinema city. 
A child star can fade as rapidly as a grown-up. You 
do not have to be more than a young yourself to 
remember Baby Peggy. She was Jackie Cooper and 
Shirley Temple rolled into one. The key to every city in 
America was hers. Now, only a few years later, she is 
in vaudeville, and trying a comeback in pictures. 
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Wide World 
Bessie Love 


the company, due to the fact that every 
person is an experienced motion picture 
‘trouper,’ as well as enabling these who 
have given so much to the industry in 
the past to earn a living in the only 
business with which they are familiar. 

“We request the Board of Directors 
of the Academy to communicate with 
the various producing companies with 
a view to obtaining for us as individual 
Assistant Directors the necessary au- 
thorization to directly call any of the 
people named on the attached list (and 
others of the same classification who 
may by reason of circumstances be 
added from time to time by the Sec- 
tion) for ‘extra’ and special ‘bit’ work 
which their past experience or present 
characteristics would enable them to 
handle satisfactorily in preference to 
any other person or group, all other 
qualifications being equal.” 

Perhaps the most outstanding name 
on this remarkable list is that of Clara 
Kimball Young. It was just nineteen 
years ago this past October that a mo- 
tion picture magazine announced the 
winners in a “Great Artist Contest” 
which it had conducted to determine 
who were the most popular male and 
female stars of the screen. 

AND—Clara Kimball Young l\ed all 


Betty Blythe 


Lillian Gish 


the women with a grand total of 442,340 votes. 
Her nearest rival was that great star, America’s 
sweetheart, Mary Pickford. But Mary was 4,670 
votes behind Clara. And far down the list behind 
Miss Young were such names as Anita Stewart, 
Blanche Sweet, Norma Talmadge, Ethel Clayton, 
Pearl White, Mabel Normand, Anna Q. Nilsson, 
Ruth Roland and Lillian Gish. Even that mag- 
nificent star, Norma Talmadge was 326,580 votes 
behind Miss Young. I ask you, was Miss Young 
a star? 

Seventh on the list was Florence Lawrence, with 
a total of 188,975 votes. But she, like Miss Young, 
has been tossed about by the ill-fortunes of the 
picture business and is on the list that asks even 
“extra” work. 

Eleventh in the contest was Florence Turner. 
She also is on the old-timers “extra” list of the 
assistant directors, although she scored heavily over 
many of the biggest names even of today with a 
popular vote of 151,965. 

Bessie Eyton and Flora Finch were also among 
the first one hundred in the contest, and they are 
struggling with the mob for a day’s work; glad to 
break into their only profession rubbing elbows 
with the kids through the “extra” ranks. 

Among the men who were honored in that con- 
test nineteen years ago was a player named Harry 
Meyers. He received thousands more votes than 
did such stars as Owen Moore, the beloved Wallace 
Reid, Henry Walthall and even that matinee idol, 
Harold Lockwood. But today Harry is listed with 
the other 206 old-timers as wanting “extra” work, 
and the assistant directors are fighting to help him 
gain the privilege of swallowing his pride, of for- 
getting his days of stardom and going to work for 
seven dollars and fifty cents a day—gladly. 

Here is the complete list as compiled by 
the Assistant Directors and presented to the 
Academy: 

Jean Archer, Frank Alexander, Chris Allen, 
Rose Cade Amos, Rollie Asher, Sylvia Ashton, 
Eddie Baker, Bobby Barbara, Bob Barnes, Jay 
Belasco, Alice Belcher, Eddie Benaudy, Edward 
Allen Biby, Betty Blythe, Marjorie Bonner, Joe Bor- 
deau, Ed Brady, Teddy Brooks, Edmund Burns, 
Neal Burns, Robert Cain, Mary Carr and children, 
Louise Carver, Helene Chadwick, Kathleen Cham- 
bers, Edith Clark, Fred Clay, Lillian Clays, Mabel 
Coleman, Buck Connors, Constance Cornelius, Nell 
Craig, Frank Crane, Grace Cunard, Sid D’Albrook, 
Joe De Grasse, Jim Donnelly, Charles Dunbar, 
Bud Duncan, Harry Dunkison, Bobby Dunn, Jim- 
my Dunn, Irene Duval, Bill Dyer, Neely Edwards, 
Billy Elmer, Madge Erwin, Bessie Eyton, Elinor 
Fair, Jim Farley, Maude Fealy, Flora Finch, Art 
Flavin, Francis Ford, Art Foster, Billy Franey, 
Bill Franz, Charles French, Dave Friedman, Ray 
Gallagher, Pauline Garon, Laura George, Charlie 
Gibbon, Helen Gibson, Bill Gittinger, J. W. Good- 
win, Mr. Grooney, Kit Guard, Creighton Hale, 
Ella Hall, Oscar Hall, Ray Haneford, James Harri- 
son, Mark Harrison, (Please turn to page 53) 
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BELOVED BY YOUNG AND OLD, the man who brings the whole family to 
the theater, hoiding his own in popularity against all the handsome 
young heroes, Will Rogers comes to you next in “The County Chairman.” 


Insert: Left to right, Mickey Rooney and shiner, Mr. Rogers and stogie. 
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Wide World Photos 


Jack Oakie, Sue Carol 
and Helen Mack, at 
Helen's birthday party. 
(Right) Dolores Lee 
Prinz gives a birthday 
party, too. 
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Gertrude Messinger, John Beal, Betty Grable, Anne Shirley, Tom Brown, Mary Beich, Erik Rhodes and 
Virginia Reid at a luncheon Miss Shirley gave at the RKO dining-room recently. 


The Stars at Play 


All Hollywood goes to the Annual Guild Ball; W. S. Van Dyke has a house- 


warming; Helen Mack’s surprise party; Warner Baxter’s Sunday tennis matches 
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or Labrador or any of those far-off places, and are 
looking for W. S. Van Dyke, you are going to be 
disappointed. For M-G-M has promised not to send 
him into the wilds to make a picture again for a long, 
long time. And he is more than ever entrenching him- 
self in his Brentwood Heights home. 
The new party room just about settles it, we think. 


[| you chance to be messing around in South Africa 


Van gave a grand 
party to initiate it. 
Just to commemorate 
his many voyages, he 
has had the room 
made like a_ ship’s 
saloon, with a cozy 
little bar at the end. 
There are port holes, 
little tables, long up- 
holstered seats and 
everything, all ship- 
shape. 

And the bar is the 
oddest one to be 
found in all movie- 
land. Its counter is 
an aquarium, outfit- 
ted in the traditional 
style with little cas- 
tles, seaweed gardens, 
and many kinds of 
tiny fish. 

Jack Oakie de- 


Alexander Pantages, 
Mastroly, Marie Gambarelli, 
Dan Kelly at Mastroly’s left, 
Eole Galli, Henry Hull, June 
Clayworth, Mrs. Armetta, Miss 
Armetta and Henry Armetta, 
who gave the spaghetti dinner. 


clared he had heard of “drinking like a fish,” 
and he was all for mixing a drink for the finnies 
and pouring it in, but Van Dyke ruled that the 
fish were really entertainers and it was against 
the law to serve drinks to entertainers. 

Despite the fact that Jean Harlow’s husband is 
in Europe, and divorce proceedings are under way, 
and that Jean is seen everywhere with Bill Powell, 
she sees no reason for letting her tact desert her 
when somebody happens to refer to Bill in a special 
way. 

So, when somebody said to Jean at the party, re- 
ferring to the buffet supper, “Has your husband 
gone to get you food?’”—meaning Bill,—Jean 
answered sweetly, as the confused lady apologized 
for her mistake: “I think you have paid me a very 
great compliment!” 

Ruth Mannix helped Mrs. Van Dyke, our host’s 
gracious mother, to entertain. Dashiell Hammet, 
the writer, created quite a sensation with his frank- 
ness, that night. 

When his secretary introduced him to one group, 
he remarked: “Who are all these people you are 
introducing me to? I don’t know them!” 

But when he met Billie Burke, he met his Water- 
loo. He said to her: “Your face looks familiar, 
somehow!” 

She answered him sweetly, with a disarming 
smile, “Well, yours doesn’t, but your impudent dia- 
logue does!” 

Whereupon the writer knelt at her feet during 
the rest of the evening. 


ELEN MACK was most oblig- 

ingly surprised, at the party 
which her mama gave her on _ her 
birthday. Of course the surprise 
didn’t go quite the siss-boom-bah way 
it was supposed to, because Helen sim- 
ply wouldn’t be lured away to the 
Cocoanut (Please turn to page 54) 


Frank 
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| TREAS 


By GARY COOPER 


The study of Guy Standing, above, was drawn 
by Gary. Gary was at one time a newspaper 


cartoonist, as you probably know. 
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‘An intimate story of 


OU may have noticed that I drew 

two sketches to illustrate this story. You 

see, this is the first time in my life I have 
ever written a story about anything or any- 
body, particularly about someone whose friend- 
ship I value. So the sketches are for the bene- 
fit of those who can’t quite get the drift of my 
initial literary effort . . . and the story is for 
those who can’t quite get the drift of the 
sketches. 

If I were a great deal more articulate than 
I am (and I’ve never been accused of glibness 
in expressing myself) I still doubt that I would 
be able to do justice to the charm of this man 
with whom I have worked . . . with whom I 
have stretched legs lazily before the roaring 
fire, and whom I have gradually come to know 
as one of the most colorful personalities Holly- 
wood has to offer. 

I am proud to call Sir Guy Standing my 
friend. His interest and his curiosity about 
his fellow man know no bounds, but I believe 
his friendship is given to few. Certainly ours 
has been a process of evolution and typical 
British unhurriedness that began when we met 
casually during the first days of “Now and 
Forever,” but did not really gain momentum 
until that mutual adventure, the filming of 
“The Lives of a Bengal Lancer.” 

Frankly, I knew very little of Sir Guy the 
day we shook hands over the curly head of 
little Shirley Temple. Naturally i knew his 
distinguished reputation in the theater of two 
continents . . . the long and successful tours 
he had made with Jane Cowl in “The Road to 
Rome” and “Jennie.” I had seen him in ‘““The 
Road to Rome” and later in “Cynara” when 
those companies played Los Angeles. I heard 
Paramount was interested in signing him for 
the screen. But the deal did not actually go 
through until almost a year later when he 
suddenly decided against opening a new 
Broadway show in favor of Hollywood. 

Though he had been on the Paramount lot 
several months in the making of such pictures 
as “Death Takes a Holiday,” “Cradle Song” 
and several others, we did not meet until “Now 
and Forever” went into production. 

I wish I could promise to tell you “all about” 
him now. But that would be highly pre- 
sumptuous and an exaggeration on my part. 
Getting to know Sir Guy is like drinking a 
highball in London. Just as one Scotch and 
soda will suffice a British gentleman for an en- 
tire evening, so will one incident, one event, 
one confidence gained be sufficient unto the 
meeting between friends . . . when one of 
them is Sir Guy. 

Because describing his ap- 
pearance is far easier than 
catching his personality on 
paper, I can step out quite 
boldly and say that he is one 
of the finest looking men I have 
ever seen. In years he is well 
over the fifty mark and there 
are two hundred pounds of 
muscle and brawn perfectly dis- 
tributed over his six-foot 


Immediately at the left is « 
photograph of Standing. At 
the right is a charcoal sketch - 
of Gary drawn, to return t 
compliment, by Sir Guy. 
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an inspiring friendship between two famous movie stars 


physique. His hair is thoroughly grayed, but 
neither the color nor the expression of youth has 
left his eyes. His are the most alert eyes I know. 
Everything and everyone are a source of interest to 
him . . . even Hollywood. He once told me as we 
lunched in my dressing-room during the early 
stages of our acquaintance (when we were feeling 
each other out to see if we really liked each other 
as well as we suspected we did) that he considered 
Hollywood a fascinating adventure. In his clipped 
British accent he said he didn’t see how it was pos- 
sible to be bored here, Which is certainly a fresh 
slant to many who have complained of Hollywood’s 
“staleness’ and ‘“‘small town spirit.” 

I remember I once said to him when things had 
been going particularly badly on location: ‘Why 
in the world do you fool around in this crazy racket 
when you could lead any kind of life you want 

. the stage in London or on Broadway . 
the life of a country gentleman . . . devote your- 
self to your painting or your music . . . anything 
your heart desires?” At that moment J was think- 
ing about Africa and shooting trips and intriguing 
names and places far removed from Hollywood. 
He said, his eyes crinkling at the corners: 

“But that is only playing at life. Behaving as if 
a novelist wrote you, don’t you know!” 

This from a man who could have any life he 
chose, who merited Knighthood by the King of 
England, who fought with distinction in the war 
and who understands music and art as few men 
do, gave me a new respect for my profession . 
and more than partially explains why Sir Guy is in 
Hollywood now. He doesn’t have to be. Money 
has long since ceased to be any part of an incen- 
tive to him in anything. Soon after the war there 
was a period when he decided to retire from the 
stage and during that time he made a fortune. He 
was one of a syndicate which bought up all the 
motor transport equipment which the United 
States left along the Rhine. Later they took over 
the British war motor transport. 

*s . took us over nine years to get rid of the 
lot . . . seventy millions it cost us and we got a 
few more than that for it . . . tractors and that 
sort of thing. Sort of set me up for life . . . which 
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is a more or less uninteresting outlook, what?’ 

But I had begun to suspect even before this that 
money could never be anything but an adventure 
in his life, the adventure of getting it, not holding 
onto it. The war was an adventure to him. So 
was the stage. And now, so is Hollywood. 

He takes his adventure so seriously that when 
he is working on a picture he allows nothing to 
divert him from his work. During those hectic 
months when we were on location and all hell was 
popping with one thing and another . . . changes 
in the cast . . . trouble with our brigade of riders 

. unsettled weather . . . rewritten scripts. . . 
scene after scene reshot until our nerves were 
frayed and many of the troupe were heartily sick 
of the whcle undertaking, never once did his in- 
terest falter. So engrossed was Sir Guy that he did 
not even read his daily mail. Mail, in fact, is a 
particular aversion of his. “‘. . . Usually bills or 
bad news. Diverts your attention from interest- 
Ing GhingSs cee 

He even took his own private location calamity 
(when he was bitten on the ankle by a Black 
Widow spider) with that casual mental shrug that 
is so much a part of his personality. He was far 
more upset when the publicity department released 
the story of his accident than he was with his 
bandaged foot and cane. ‘“‘. . . can’t stand to be 
wet nursed about, you know. Hate solicitude. . . .” 

It is impossible to question Sir Guy. I found 
we got to know each other far better when the con- 
versation was not prompted and he “just talked.” 
It is not wholly due to reticence, either. When in 
the mood he can entertain the listener for hours 
with anecdotes from his colorful store of experience. 
When not, wild horses couldn’t drag anything out 
of him. 

As I look back I am amused at the various locales 
he chose for some of his confidences. He once told 
me a bit about his childhood when we had obtained 
“Dutch leave” from the company and gone shoot- 
ing in the Malibu Hills. He is one of the finest 


shots I have ever seen . . and it goes without 
saying he is the kind of man who would take only 
a sporting shot. But I hardly suspected a gun in 
his hand would bring up memories of his childhood. 
He said he had always done a “bit” of shooting 
ever since he was a tike and that he had once had 
the idea he would like to be a game warden, an 
ambition which had greatly amused his father. 
The father, Herbert Standing was a distinguished 
actor in London, but from what I am able to gather 
from Sir Guy’s abrupt confidences, he managed to 
retain close comradeship with his four sons, all of 
whom became actors in his footsteps . . . two of 
them, Sir Guy and Wyndham, achieving outstand- 
ing distinction in this country as well as England. 

. but my real dream was the sea. It was 
my first ambition. Wanted to run away and join 
up, you know . . . that sort of thing. First time 
I tried I used the family table cloth for a sail. 
When I finally got back I was deathly sick. Very 
mortifying. . . .” 

It is typical that the only other thing he has 
ever told me about his childhood was that he was 
always too big for his age which made him diffi- 
cult to handle. “. discipline and schooling 
didn’t take my rambunctiousness out of me . 
iegdids ease 

At the age of fifteen he decided to make his own 
way in the world. ‘Kicked up quite a row in the 
family . . . Father really angry . . . he told me 
if I cut the family apron strings I could jolly well 
skip writing home for money when I got in a hole.” 

But he did cut the strings and for eight years he 
divided his time between the sea and small parts 
on the London stage. He toured this country, 
England and Australia in more shows than space 
would permit to be recorded here. He knew the 
perilous ups and downs of both the careers he fol- 
lowed. “Beastly bad actor I was. . . left stranded 
many times in most inconvenient places . . . usu- 
ally had to work my way back to London on a 
boat.” During one slack spell he peddled his water 
color canvases (which were later 
exhibited by invitation five times) 
from door to door in London. 

Years went by in his hectic life 

. and then the War! 

It is amazing how casually Sir 
Guy refers to this important part of 
his life. In the five years he served 
he became Commander in the 
British Navy. In June, 1919, he 
was created a Knight Commander 
in recognition of distinguished 
service to His Majesty, The King. 
It was not from Guy I learned that 
his particular service had been es- 
corting troop ships across the mine 
infested English channel. And he 
is almost (Please turn to page 52) 


Left, a photograph of 

Standing and Cooper to- 

gether. Above is one of 

Gary's hasty pen sketches of 
his friend. 
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Coloring the Hollywood Beauties 


will now proceed to paint her. All shades 
are available at last in technicolor. Pre- 
pare for purple lips and plaid hair. 

Long ago the old glass stages were displaced by 
cold sound storages but Hollywood is still a hot 
house. The horticultural innovations of Luther 
Burbank are truck garden stuff compared with the 
beautiful flowers developed by Goldwyn, DeMille, 
M-G-M, and Paramount. 

The reason glass studios are no longer needed is 
that Hollywood has improved on the sun. The lat- 
ter’s working hours didn’t always jibe with pro- 
ducers’ schedules and he wouldn’t turn from his 
course to back light Miss Garbo or front light Miss 
West. So now he’s out, along with a lot of old 
time stars. No one is big enough to be tempera- 
mental in Hollywood, not even the sun. 

The great outdoors is also out. Mother Nature, 
who figured so big in silent movies, now only gets 
bits. She couldn’t get rid of her bugs that made 
noises in the mike. Anyhow, art directors can 
make prettier scenery. If you saw “Flirtation 
Walk” you must have noted the Busby Berkeley 
influence on Hawaii. Once you have seen Warner 
Brothers’ Hawaii you never could be content with 
the real thing. I wouldn’t say as much for their 
West Point. Probably I’m of the hard-boiled old 
army school but I don’t like to think of our West 
Pointers crying over one another all the time the 
way Pat O’Brien and Dick Powell did. True, Pat 
wasn’t a West Pointer; he was a top sergeant, which 
only makes it worse. However, anything good old 
Sarge O’Brien does is jake with me, even sobbing 
at West Point. 

But to get back to this faulty planet which has 
caused producers so much trouble. What can you 
expect? It was produced in six days. That’s what 
we call a “quickie” in Hollywood. Poverty Row 
stuff. Why, Sam Goldwyn spent more on Anna 
Sten than the whole earth cost originally. And to 
the naked eye Anna looked pretty all right to start 
with. I think he was fortunate in picking her in- 
stead of the Russian girl I saw in “Three Songs 
About Lenin” who was decorated for being the best 
hod carrier in the U.S. R. R. I’m afraid she would 
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have taxed the national resources—even Sam’s. 

If Jehovah could have had the benefit of Holly- 
wood supervision we might be living in a DeMille 
spectacle today. And wouldn’t that be cozy? Cer- 
tainly this earth, looking the way it does, would 
never have been released by M-G-M. Mr. Mayer 
would have ordered retakes or else shelved it. 

Especially has female nature been improved. 
Compare Joan Crawford with the earliest pictures 
of Eve or, for that matter, with the earliest pictures 
of Joan and you will get what I mean. 

Lillian Gish, viewing her rushes, declared camera- 
men can make anyone appear beautiful. These 
wizards work their special magic by manipulating 
lights and by shooting their subjects through silk 
or gauze or burlap. Recently a historic beauty, 
weathered by many Winters and week-ends, ap- 
peared on the celluloid miraculously restored, all 
pleats and pouches wiped away. To rhapsodic ex- 
clamations a morose cameraman grunted: “Yuh, we 
shot her through concrete.” 

Camera glorifiers constitute only one corps in the 
army of reconstruction. Margaret Sullavan has 
been telling the world how she was done over. 
While still flushed with flattery attending the sign- 
ing of her contract in New York she received a 
wire from the coast studio. Tingling with compli- 
mentary anticipation she opened it and read: ‘“‘Get 
rid of that wart.” Until then pauvre Peg had la- 
bored under the delusion she possessed a beauty 
mole. Humbly she submitted to a surgeon and 
went West with a scab. There she was whirled 
about by beauticians and camera testers. ‘Lop- 
sided face!”” shouted one and set to work. “Short 
front tooth!” whooped another and affixed a shield. 
Eyebrows were yanked, make-up tried, legs okayed, 
figure studied for angles and lights. When she saw 
the results on the screen, Miss Sullavan said, “I 
wasn’t looking at Margaret Sullavan. I was look- 
ing at a rather charming creation of expert and 
patient men and women.” 

With similar detachment, though hardly the hu- 
mility I should say, Pola Negri on beholding her- 
self in rushes would burst into spontaneous ovation: 
“Vunderful! Gott, how beautiful, look at me!” 

One famous little beauty while stimulated by 
vino to veritas uttered 
a classic line: “Papa 
and Mama gave me 
my face but God gave 
me my cameraman.” 

In. glorifying the 
glorifiers I do not 
mean to detract from 
our little women’s ge- 
nius or to infer they do 
not earn every thou- 
sand of their weekly 
wages. They make 
their sacrifices. I mean 
they starve and get 
anemia and submit to 
beatings which, from a 
husband’s hands _ in- 
stead of a masseur’s, 
would get them heav- 
enly alimony. I know 
because once I was 
pulped by a massag- 
ing Viking. My jackal 


Herb deplores our 
West Pointers crying 
over each other the 
way they did in "Flir- 
tation Walk." 


From his hideaway among the 
cliff-dwellers of Manhattan Herb 
Howe muses upon the camera 
glorifiers ; the improvements the 
Movie Moguls have made on 
Mother Nature; and the one gal 
whom neither remodeling nor 


color photography will affect 


Will Rogers seems to be the one beauty that 
Fox has been successful with. 


cries brought sneering scorn. “Why,” said the 
Swede slapper, ‘“Miss had her stomach 
pounded black and blue to get into line for a pic- 
ture and she didn’t swear half as much as you do.” 

Subsequently I learned of greater martyrs. Not 
only are faces lifted but entire bodies, or large 
areas of them. One beauty bulging with the years 
was ripped open all along her boundaries, restuffed 
and resewn. Maybe the Viking told me this to 
frighten me. That was the effect, anyhow. Every 
time I see this hemstitched heroine I’m gripped 
with fear she may start unraveling before my eyes. 

All renovations are not successful. Lilian Harvey 
in “Congress Dances” was a lilting, fluffy little 
cantatrice. Fox snared her and plucked her down 
to her thin little frame around which they wound 
here and there those gosh-awful sequins. Her best 
song was “Gather Lip Rouge While You May”; 
her other ditties ve managed to forget. Ditto her 
pictures. Fox wasn’t successful with Joan Bennett 
either. Now I’m alarmed over piquant Ketti Gal- 
lian, my heart of the moment. They certainly 
didn’t launch her auspiciously with that spy-full 
“Marie Galante.” Will Rogers seems to be about 
the only beauty Fox has been successful with, and 
he already had been glorified by Ziegfeld. Janet 
Gaynor is the sole star development, undeniably 
charming, though her pictures contain too much 
sugar for a man on a diet. 

M-G-M is the feminine paradise. All the girls 
hope to go there when they die if they can’t make 
it before. They feel that once arrayed in raiment 
by Lord Adrian they will be heavenly bodies or look 
as though they were. From the box-office view, 
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Compare Eve, our first lady, with the gals of 
the present. 


Adrian is probably the most valuable studio asset. 
I have the feeling his sense of humor occasionally 
gets the upper hand. Sometimes the birds of his 
plumage turn out looking like turkeys. 

Warner Brothers, by contrast, is masculine. 
About the only beautifying treatment a girl gets 
there is a grapefruit facial by cosmetician Cagney. 
Yet they house the most beautiful women in Holly- 
wood: Mary Astor and Dolores Del Rio. I don’t 
know Miss Astor but I can say Miss Del Dio is a 
natural, more beautiful in person than in celluloid 
because more delicate and her coloring can’t be 
equalled by technicolor. She wears a little make- 
up but it’s slight, sophisticated and accentuating. 
Ruby Keeler and Kay Francis are naturals too. 
Certainly Kay, in the flesh, doesn’t need any gum- 
ming up or camera glamouring. And Marion Davies 
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has it all over her screen reflection for naturalness. 
Personally I rather favor Warners where men are 
muggs and women look the way they photograph, 
or better. 

Of Hoilywood it may be said, as Aileen Pringle 
says of California: Everything for the body, noth- 
ing for:the mind. With such concentration on 
externals there isn’t much thought left for acting. 
Emotion isn’t pretty—another of the Creator’s mis- 
takes. So Hollywood confines it pretty much to 
batting of eyelashes, a few drops of glycerine and 
slight twisting of lips with a view of good teeth. 

When old Mrs. Pat Campbell was pestered for 
her opinion of a star’s acting ability she finally 
roared: “I think she’s marvelous. I never knew an 
actress who could think of so many different ways 
of doing her hair.” 

As Hollywood’s formula for beauty becomes more 
patent it becomes increasingly difficult to dis- 
tinguish individual beauties. In the production of 
“Dames” a host of dancing girls wore masks of 
Ruby Keeler’s face. As an assistant director re- 
marked, this did not seem to change them in the 
least. They all looked alike before, no expression. 

Some people lacking artistic discernment exclaim 
the same of the actresses. I admit I am sometimes 
confused, connoisseur though I be. ‘There is one, 
however, whom producers have failed to remodel 
and upon whom technicolor will play no tricks. 
She suggests comfort rather than beauty and I 
have an idea this weary world is in a mood for her. 
I know I am. I refer to Louise Beavers, colored, 
whose hearty genuineness in “Imitation of Life” 
should put her white sisters to shame. Acting is 
easier for her than for white folks. She can concen- 
trate on feeling. She hasn’t the distraction of won- 
dering if her nose is shiny. She knows it is. 

Even our little men must pat the proboscis with 
a powder puff. Only Stepin Fetchit is excused. 
Mother Hollywood insists that washing the neck 
and ears is not enough; her boys must be Faunt- 
leroys. 

Time was when you might have cried sissy at a 
man who went for mug embellishment. You 
wouldn’t now. Not with wallopers like Jack 
Dempsey, Johnny Weissmuller, Georgie Raft and 
Killer Gray submitting to plastic surgeons for re- 
modeling. ‘There’s no sense letting a cauliflower 
ear or an Oriental nose stand between a man and 
his money. 

Undraped males playing Tarzans, Ben Hurs, 
Roman gladiators, or footballers under showers, 
must be depilated from cheek to shin. Women do 
not like a King Kong complexion, producers say. 
Wally Reid found that out years ago. The hand- 
somest of all screen Apollos, he contemptuously 
compared himself to a Follies Girl. Determined to 
be an actor, he characterized a backwoodsman role 
by wearing a scrubble of beard. Exhibitors 
screamed of diminished receipts. Feminine fans 
didn’t find him kissable. 

Ramon Novarro sympathized with Wally’s dis- 
gust when compelled to shave his legs for Ben Hur. 
Previously he had been remodeled by Rex Ingram, 
a sculptor first and a director second. Rex made 
Ramon shave his eyebrows apart where they met 
above the nose, insisted on squaring his sloping 
shoulders by placing little pads under his coat, and 
ordered risers built in his shoes so as to give him 
height. 

Alice Terry, Rex Ingram’s wife, sympathized 
with Ramon. Alice is probably the most beautiful 
woman the screen ever reflected, and she is more 
beautiful in person. That didn’t stop Rex from 
improving her. He decided she should be a blonde. 
So she wore a wig. Her figure, perfect to the eye, 
was too ample for the camera. She submitted to a 
masseur who pounded her and hung sand bags 
across her until one day an earthquake hit Los 
Angeles and Alice scattered amid sand down six 
flights of stairs. In high indignation Venus Terry 
faced adoring Rex and screamed. “Ever since you 
chose me for this role you have been making me 
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Or, for that matter, compare the present 
Joan Crawford with the earlier one. 


over. Did vou pick me for the type because I was 
so different?” 

Recently Hollywood’s beautiful women were 
asked to vote on Hollywood’s most beautiful men. 
Ronald Colman won overwhelmingly. It’s a good 
sign of women accepting men as they are. Ronald 
is forty-five and resorts to no beautification apart 
from the make-up still insisted upon for the camera. 
And among the ten handsomest:males I note my old 
favorite James Cagney. I never realized Jimmy 
was beautiful. Even Mae West, who told me she 
considered him the most desirable of Hollywood 
males, chose him not for beauty but for the old 
animal in him. I suppose that eventually a freckle- 
remover will make Jimmy perfect. 

But why can’t we take nature? 
boys are a lot nicer as they are. 


The girls and 
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NEMO'S HOLLYWOOD 


Nemo, the mysterious reporter nobody knows, brings you the latest news from the cinema capital, 


OLLYWOOD gets them all, sooner or later. At least it would 
seem so! 
The other day, we snuck up behind 
Gary Cooper, and, what do you think? Why, 
that big Montana he-man was cutting out some 
funny paper ducks! Like Uncle Elmer did, 
just before they took him away! 

We were about to look around for the wagon, 
when Gary informed us that the ducks were 
for a little fan friend who had requested them 
so ardently that he just couldn’t refuse! 


WS. Tullio Carminati discovered that England had gone wild over 
his swell performance in “One Night of Love,” he decided that 
such popularity should not go unrewarded. So, as a Christmas gift, he 
bought himself a combination watch and cigarette lighter which he wears 
at the end of a gold chain. 

Now, on the “Once a Gentleman” set, that sly Victor Schertzinger asks 
for either the time, or a light, practically every five minutes. And Car- 
minati, who knows very little as yet of our old American custom of 
“kidding,” hasw’t caught on yet! 


We it comes to giving autographs, Fay Wray is one of the best 
sports in the business. Graciously, she puts her name on every- 
thing from menus to opera hats. But one day she got the surprise of 
her life when a pair of newlyweds, visiting the studio on their honey- 
moon, asked her to autograph their wedding license! 
Fay did it, too! 
e 


ACK HOLT and Edmund Lowe are having more fun, walking 
around the bottom of the Pacific and playing catch with starfish 
and such. 
While the crew and cameras floated on the surface above them, it 
suddenly began to rain. And when it does rain out here in Cali-~ 
fornia it pours, no less. 


ide world 


Ww 


Below: In skeet shooting, targets 
are released from two towers and 
cross in mid-air. The object then, 
Clark Gable and John Barrymore 
learn, is to hit them. Right: Mrs. 
Richard Arlen (Jobyna Ralston) 
plays with her young son, Richard, 
beside the pool at Palm Springs. 


Wide World 


So, with the crew, director and everybody else drenched to the skin, 
Eddie and Jack squatted comfortably on the ocean floor, high and 
dry, you might say, in their nice warm diving suits! 


HEN a studio hires a “practical” nurse for a picture, that means a 
nurse who has had experience enough to be able to tell the director 
just how certain sequences should be handled and why. 
A “practical” waiter is one who has had consistent experience in serving 
the hungry public as a real, honest-to-gosh waiter. 
So, on the “Carnival” set, Jimmy Durante approached Director Lang 
and said: : 
“Listen, Walter . . . you gotta ‘practical’ dis-a an’ a ‘practical’ dat-a 
in this troupe. Well, I wanna a ‘practical’ somethin’, too.” 
“What do you mean, Jimmy?” the director asked. 
“Well,” said Schnozz’, ‘I’m playin’ a pickpocket in this story an’ we 
gotta do this thing right. Get me a ‘practical’ pickpocket! What I needs 
is technical advice . . . see?” 


HAT big he-man, Bill Seiter, is just putty in the hands of his wife, 
Marian Nixon. 

Taking complete charge of Bill’s big yacht, Marian proceeded to give 
it the much-touted “feminine touch.” 

And whether Bill likes it or not, there’s 
chintz and cretonne drapes all over the place, 
and even the crew has to wear those funny 
little sailor hats with blue ribbons floating 


out behind! 
e 


LENDA FARRELL’S pals were 

startled when she invited them to at- 

tend a party in honor of burning down 
her old home! 

Half way through the evening, Glenda took the assembled guests 
out in the backyard, poured some kerosene over an old trunk and 
touched a match to it! 

Watching the flames mount, Glenda sighed: “I’ve lived in that 


What do actors do between takes, on lo- 
cation? Well, Bob Montgomery ties on a 
hanky to save his make-up and Joan 
Crawford pets stray dogs. 
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} : — 
Bennett and Pep 
tight: Constance ee 
Herbert Marshall do a bit . ee 
broadcasting. cee ail eee at 
lenge Seana with Carole - ad 


h 
Mee and George Raft. 


b’t Richee 


in a kaleidoscope of humor, gossip and romance 


Eugene Ro 


trunk for the last ten years. It’s followed me across the United States 
and back, through one- -night stands and all the rest of it. Well. . . now 
thai I face my own hans. it might as well go to its well- panda reward. 
But I guess it isn’t everyone w ho could Sead calmly by and watch his 
old bonne go up in smoke!” 


AROLE LOMBARD has been doing such a 

thorough job of learning the rhumba that 
a chiropodist had to be called in to put ice bags 
and stuff on her throbbing, steaming tootsies, 
at the end of a long weary day! 


S Douglass Montgomery the lazy one! 

Don’t let on I told you, but, out at his place the 
other night, Doug threw a flock of ingredients into 
a snappy cocktail shaker, hooked it onto a gadget, 
and . . . Br-rr-rrr-rrr-r! . . . the shaker went 
into its dance, untouched by human hands! 


Paramount let the Four Marx 
Brothers go, and now they are 
hanging up their hats at 
M-G-M. Or aren't those things 
hanging there hats? 


ERE tis, ladies! Omar Kiam, who designs gowns for Goldwyn’s Anna 
Sten, says that skirts are decidedly not going up. The preferred 
length, says Mister Kiam, just touches the calf. Furthermore, really smart 
women never wear long skirts for anything but evening wear. And if you 
happen to be one of those who let them dangle between ankle and calf . 
tch, tch .. . don’t ever do that! It’s most uncomely, says Mr. Kiam. 


e 


LAYING a motorcycle cop, in “White Lies.” Victor Jory took ad- 
vantage of the fact and sneaked up on Sheila Manners as she drove 
into Hollywood from San Fernando Valley. 
“Pull over to the curb. . . !” he yelled. And, Sheila, scared to death, 
pulled over. 
“Going sixty, eh?” he said scathingly. “Fine citizen you are. . . 
breaking laws . . . endangering the lives of innocent young 


1°? 


children... ! (Please turn to page 68) 


Chester Morris, Carole Lombard and Leo Carrillo, resting, between 

scenes, play cards. Below: Grace Moore with hubby Valentin 

Parera, Eddie Robinson, and Director Victor Schertzinger, snapped 
by the photographer on the Columbia lot. 

D. L. Shajer 


A newcomer and a veteran meet in “One 
More Spring.” Astrid Allwyn, blond and 
feminine and utterly English, has something 


of Janet’s own charm. 
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(Above) In Charlie's 
ingenious charac- 
terizations many a 
dignified citizen of 
South Bend, Indiana, 
sees himself as 
Charlie saw him. 
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NITWIT Incomparable 


Charles Butterworth’s favorite game is Cow—served as a nice, juicy 


steak. He never stands if he can sit, and as for walking, “Why 


walk,’’ he asks, “‘when you can rent a velocipede so cheaply?” 


By LEON SURMELIAN 


titillating humorist, than the incomparable nitwit of the screen, Charles 
Butterworth, Esq. 

He is the superb sap who invariably steals the show with his individual brand 
of delicious foolery, no matter what top notchers in sex appeal emblazon his cast. 

He is one of our few comedians who doesn’t have to say a word to tickle you in 
the ribs. He belongs to the dead-pan school of clowns. His rigid, solemn counten- 
ance has been his fortune. But when blinking vacuously in that inimitable manner 
of his, he does sputter a delayed line, he shakes the rafters with gales of laughter. 

There is no one like him, no one who can be so excruciatingly funny. He is in 
a class by himself, is our Charlie. Yet, so far, the fan magazine writers have com- 
pletely overlooked this capital comedian. 

“T am afraid you will find me very poor copy for an interview,” he said, as I 
met him on the M-G-M lot in behalf of NEw Movte. 

“Don’t be so modest,” I said. 

“Well, don’t expect me to be funny. I can’t think up gags on the spur of the 
moment, you know. I am not a man of spontaneous humor; I have to study it out 
beforehand.” 

The film edition of this rare cut-up looks like a dyspeptic George Arliss—a pale, 
anemic man of grave dignity who suffers from myopia and the frailties, mental and 
physical, of advanced age. But in reality Charles Butterworth is a deeply tanned, 
healthy cuss, one whom everybody in the studio hails as “Charlie.” 

He has, in his gayer moments, the dash of a young man about town, and a mock 
Napoleonic air about him. He doesn’t look a day over thirty-five, and will remind 
you of Leslie Howard. He has the habit of entering conference rooms with his hat 
tipped over his head, as befits a former newspaperman. He sits in the most comfort- 
able armchair available, and stretches out his legs, exposing his sunburned ankles. 
He speaks in the bored, drawling voice of the worldly wise, of men who don’t care. 

Although basking in the sunshine of Southern California, amid the palmy splen- 
dor of Beverly Hills, and leading, to all appearances, a life of continuous holiday, 
Charlie has had his struggles. 

“At one time,” he said, without cracking a smile, “I was in charge of the 
shipping department of a machine company. Everybody envied me for my position. 
The owner himself became so jealous of me that he took over the position himself.” 

“You mean you were fired.” 

“Yes. I was the worst shipping clerk in the world. Clark Gable tells me he was 
a very bad one, too.” 


Y ‘HERE is hardly a more subtle specialist of laughter in Hollywood, a more 


HARLIE was born at South Bend, the town made famous by the ball packers 
of Notre Dame. His father was a surgeon of note. Both his parents are dead. 
Intent on becoming a great statesman, with a possible occupancy of the White House, 
he studied law at Notre Dame and meanwhile delved into the treasures of history 
and literature. Graduating with honors, he passed the state bar examinations and be- 
came a member of the Indiana Bar Association. 
We can imagine with what visions of success he hung out his shingle as a practis- 
ing attorney. 
“Tt was, I suppose, at this momentous period in my life,” he said, “while I waited 
for clients who didn’t come, that I developed my sense of humor.” 
Time hung heavy on his hands, so Charlie tossed his lawyer’s shingle into the 
ashcan, sought and obtained a cub reporter’s job on the South Bend Times-News. 
Chicago offered a wider field of opportunity to our lawyer-journalist than his 
peaceful home town. He worked for a while on the Chicago American, and then 
moved on to New York, to lend his talents to the big metropolitan dailies. The 
reception he received at the hands of their city editors was chilling at first, so he 
explored upstate until he landed a reportorial position on the Mount Vernon Argus. 
He later returned to New York and found a berth first on the staff of the New York 
Journal and then of the New York Times as a general assignment reporter. It was 
a hard grind, earning his living as a news hawk, but he had a swell time. 
His forte was the writing of obituaries. None of his fellow-scribes could expect 
to compete with him when it came to covering important deaths and funerals, for 
none could duplicate his countenance of a doleful dea- 
con. Assuredly, he could have made a fortune as an 
In the art study at the undertaker. 
left, Mr. Butterworth seems It was quite inevitable that a chap of his mimetic 
to be impersonating the talents should eventually go on the stage. Here his 
Pied Piper of Hamelin.  reportorial training helped. His eyes missed nothing, 
Gracious, did he come and he remembered what he observed—so necessary in 
from South Bend, too? good acting. (Please turn to page 50) 
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VANESSA 

(M-G-M) 
Bob Montgomery, 
an English noble- 
man with wild 
gypsy blood in his 
veins, loses the 
love of Helen 
Hayes only to re- 
gain it mystically 
as a result of her 
tragic death. 
Haunting ro- 

mance. 


RUGGLES OF RED GAP 
(Paramount) 
Mary Boland, 
Charles Ruggles, 
Charles Laughton, 
ZaSu Pitts and 
Baby LeRoy. Rug- 
gles, an English 
butler, goes West 
and goes tough. 
If this doesn't have 
you in the aisles 
we miss our guess. 


CLIVE OF INDIA 
(Twentieth Century) 
Ronald Colman is 
a young clerk 
when Loretta 
Young marries 
him, sight unseen. 
Her slavish love 
lifts him to the 
heights, and he 
becomes the Gen- 
eral who conquers 
India for Britain. 

Historical. 


MURDERED A MAN 
(Universal) 
For mystery fans. 
You see the mur- 
derer commit the 
crime and _ then 
follow him as he 
tries to put the 
blame off on 
somebody else. 
Fast-moving, well 
directed, this is 
above average. 


THE MYSTERY OF 
EDWIN DROOD 


(Universal) 
Dickens’ unfinished 
classic. A Jekyll- 
and-Hyde choir- 
master turns fiend 
after hours. 
Claude Rains, 
Heather Angel 
and David Man- 
ners dispense hor- 
ror to chill your 
blood, and ro- 


mance too. 


ON-THE-SET 


EVIEW 


Barbara Barry, New Movie’s studio scout, 


tells you what to expect in the new pictures 


which are now in production 


, YE don’t know who started this merry-go-round of hoopskirts, bustles, 
and frizzed bangs, but we’d iike to know who’s going to stop it? 

At the risk of incurring your deepest displeasure, ye old broken 

down reporter has got to state that we'll turn in Aunt Emma’s bustles, any 

day, for a Patou model and a Menjou soup-and-fish. Are you with me, or 


have I started a riot? 


CLIVE OF INDIA N spite of our period-phobia, the number of costume 
Cn ees pictures seems to be swelling like the Pacific tide 
20th CENTURY when the moon is just right. And, we’re destined to 


take em and like ’em, or go back to popping corn and 
making fudge for an exciting evening. 

Without even a thought for our pictorial preference, W. P. Lipscomb and 
R. J. Minney got together on another period story. But, as we watched 
Loretta Young flitting about in sea-green chiffon over seventeen petticoats . . . 
well, maybe this one won't be too hard to take. 

Shipped as apprentice to the merchants of the East India Company, “Ronald 


. Colman refuses to be a humble serf like the other poor young men who struggle 


along on a few dollars a year in the vain hope of some bright day having a 
successful career. 

Defiantly, he fights to fulfill the destiny in which he believes. In a locket 
around the neck of Francis Lister, one of his comrades, Colman sees the pic- 
ture of a beautiful giri, Loretta Young. Learning that it is Lister’s sister, the 
impetuous Ronald writes her a letter proposing marriage, and strangely 
enough, Loretta accepts, sight unseen. 

Colman achieves fame as a great leader and later, back in London, a son is 
born to the happily married pair. 

So great is her devotion to the man she loves, that Loretta leaves her dying 
child to follow Colman back to India, when he is called to subdue a native 
uprising. 

Through the entire picture, she sacrifices everything to serve her master, 
and at the close of the picture, when things look blackest, the soothing touch 
of her hand serves to revive her husband’s waning faith in himself; giving him 
the courage to carry on once more to victory. 


STRAIGHT COTTY BEAL, the director, is a lad who certainly 
FROM has a winning way with him where little children are 
THE HEART concerned. 
: Baby Jane adores the man and he has one little trick 
UNIVERSAL 


whereby he can influence the child to go through the most 
difficult scene without ever making even the slightest 
squawk of protest. 

Sitting on the floor, with the baby’s arms around his neck, Scotty said: 
“Now, darling, after Miss Astor puts you down, your dress is all wrinkled in 
the front. While vou say your line, I want you to smooth the wrinkles out 
of the dress. Will you do that for Scotty?” 

“Uh-huh . . .” she agreed. ““N’en we play Eskimo?” (Please turn to page 64) 


BARBARA BARRY’S SELECTIONS 
YOU'LL LIKE THESE 


"Vanessa with Helen Hayes and Robert Montgomery. 
"Roberta''—Fred Astaire and Ginger Rogers. 
"Mississippi'—W. C. Fields, Bing Crosby and Joan Bennett. 


“Ruggles of Red Gap'—Charles Laughton, Charles Ruggles and 
Mary Boland. 

"Caprice Espagnole''"—Marlene Dietrich. 

"Mystery of Edwin Drood''—Claude Rains. 

“Clive of India""—Ronald Colman and Loretta Young. 

"Rhumba"—George Raft and Carole Lombard. 

"Town Talk'"—Constance Bennett and Clark Gable. 
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Choice of 
Grapefruit juice Tomato juice 
Tomato juice mixed with sauerkraut Juice 

Pineapple juice with a dash of lemon juice 

Sausages and scrambled eggs 

Scrambled eggs with tomatoes 

Calves brains and scrambled eggs 

Creamed kidneys Kippered herrings 


French rolls and crusty bread 
Butter Apricot jam 
Coffee 


But first you must ask your guests to come 
on Sunday morning, after they have spent an 
hour or so riding or playing tennis. 

“That,” says Miss Carroll, “is the best time to 
give a party, because your guests come in feeling 
top of the morning and literally starving. Good 
honest hunger is, after all, the best seasoning. 

“The fruit juice or tomato 
juice must be served as soon as 
the guests are assembled—as 
one might serve a cocktail be- 
fore dinner. Then serve some- 
thing really substantial. 
Creamed kidneys or calves 
brains are sure to please some 
of your guests, but if you are 
only serving one dish scram- 
bled eggs is a better choice. But 
be sure to have country style 
scrambled eggs, all swished to- 
gether and fluffy. To begin with 
you should break the eggs in a 
bowl and mix up until yolks 
and whites are well broken. 
Then add just a little rich 
cream. A little chopped scal- 
lion or mild onion adds to the 
flavor. Melt a little butter in 
a frying pan and when hot, but 
not too hot, turn the eggs into 
the pan and cook very carefully so that the eggs 
are evenly done, light and fluffy. Turn out on a 
warmed platter and serve at once, with sausages if 
you like or with calves brains, or grilled tomatoes.” 

As everyone knows, Hollywood goes in for 
breakfast parties in a large way, preferably Sun- 
day breakfast parties, and according to Nancy 
Carroll there is much to be said in favor of this 
sort of entertaining anywhere. Men are especially 


Pe is Nancy Carroll’s menu for breakfast. 


French rolls and bread served SS 
with butter and apricot jam. 


RE cami 


keen about this sort of party, 
and at Miss Carroll’s Sunday 
breakfasts in Hollywood they 
usually appear in riding 
clothes after an early morn- 
ing’s canter. “If your guests 
aren’t in the habit of riding,” 
Miss Carroll advises, “it’s a 
good plan to have them take 
some sort of outdoor exercise 
before they arrive. A mile or 
so walk from their homes to 
yours will do. Then you will 
be sure that they are really 
enjoying the good food you have prepared.” 

A breakfast party, in Miss Carroll’s opinion, is 
a very good form of hospitality for the young 
woman who keeps house without a maid. Because 
in the house with many servants, formal service is 
dispensed with at this meal. The important things 
to remember are to have cold dishes, such as fruit 
and fruit juices, well chilled, and to have hot dishes 
piping hot. 


Give Them a Good 
BREAKFAST 


says NANCY CARROLL 


Hunger is the best seasoning at Sunday morning parties in Holly- 


wood where guests arrive after a brisk ride or set of tennis 


Platters of eggs, sausages, etc., may be placed on 
the table and passed about by the guests. There 
should be one cream and sugar service to every four 
or five guests and a plentiful supply of well chilled 
butter. Coffee may be made in a percolator on the 
table or brought in piping hot in attractive coffee 
pots. 

For the benefit of guests who take their break- 
fast in the traditional French manner, you may 
serve jugs of boiling hot milk to use instead of 
cream; and for those with a preference for a 
thoroughly English style breakfast you should be 
prepared with an attractive tea service. And don’t 
forget piping hot oatmeal or other cereal. 

Table fittings should be bright and gay. Miss 
Carroll prefers French peasant china in bright blue, 
red and yellow design. And for table doilies and 
napkins, coarse linen with a red or blue border or 
check. For flowers she would choose, what we would 
call the “old fashioned” sort,—tulips and daffodils 
in the Spring, daisies, bachelor buttons and other 
field flowers in the Summer, with zinnias or chry- 
santhemums in the Autumn. 
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| Prevent Diphtheria! 


“The inoculation was perfectly simple. He didn’t mind 
fee 


it a bit. This young man will never have diphtheria! 


Not all of the diphtheria tragedies are due to lack of 
information cr to negligence on the part of parents. 


6) HE number of deaths from diphtheria dropped, 


on an average, about 1,000 each year—approxi 


mately from 14,000 to 4,000— throughout the United 
States from 1923 until 1934. In those cities and towns 
where inoculation of pre-school children is the rule 


In some cases mothers are under the impression that 
their children are in no danger of contracting this 
disease because of the devoted care given them. They 


and not the exception, the danger from diphtheria 
is steadily decreasing. In fact there are many large 
communities where no deaths from diphtheria have 
occurred over a number of years. 


are reluctant to have their healthy children immun- 
<2 ized. Parents should realize that the utmost care 
may not protect their boys and girls from this pre- 
ventable disease. Successful inoculation in infancy 
will protect them. 
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Antitoxin, discovered years ago, was a partial 
victory over diphtheria. It usually relieved the 
severity of an attack of the disease and helped to 
save many lives. With the extensive development of 
toxin-antitoxin or toxoid inoculations, a preventive 
method for blotting out this disease has been found. 
All children should be protected against diphtheria 
when they have reached the age of six months. 
Inoculation gives the great majority complete and 
lasting immunity against the disease. Whether a 
child lives in the city or in the country, a nearby 
doctor can give him the inoculation. 


Nearly two-thirds of the fatal results from diph- 
theria occur between the ages of six months and 
six years. Those who recover from an attack may 
even then be left with permanently damaged hearts. 
Inoculation is a simple matter, soon over with, and 
leaves no scar. If you have children of your own who 
have not been inoculated, protect them at once. 
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Metropolitan will mail, free, its booklet “Diphtheria 
and Your Child.” Address Booklet Dept. 335-B. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


© 1955 w.1.1. C0. 
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BRIGHTEN UP 
YOUR WARDROBE 


Bay ibaRWAUNEGsEsSmGrOMWaLiEFS 


winter wardrobe 


Ma372—Here is a hat 
of the latest shape that 
is made from _ heavy 
crochet cotton. 
r) 
Ma373—The scarf is f 
made from three balls 
of dark crochet cotton 
and one ball of white. 
) 


Ma374—To add a fresh 
touch to a dark dress, 
make one of these col- 
lars from white crochet 
cotton. 
ry 


Ma3/5—A jaunty beret 
made from lightweight 
woolen material or 
heavy silk. 
e 


Ma376 — Flower- 

trimmed collars are a 

new note for spring. 

Here’s a simple collar 

trimmed with flowers. 
e 


Ma377—Make this cro- 

cheted purse to match 

your late winter dress 

or new spring outfit. 
e 


Ma378—A collar in- 

geniously made entirely 

of ribbon gives a smart 

dressmaker touch to one 

of your dark dresses. 
e 


Ma379—Taffeta silk in 
two colors was used to 
make this flattering puff 
collar, to wear with suit 
or coat. 
® 


Ma380—Here’s a smart 
little blouse you can 
make from silk or cot- 
ton to go with separate 
skirt or suit. 


If you would like patterns and directions for 


making these gifts, please turn to page 67. 


Here are accessories of the 
newest design to give a promise 


of coming Spring to your late 


The quaint thatched roof lends charm to the exterior. 


Studio Cottage 


Janet Gaynor’s little cottage is the most 


picturesque in Fox Movietone City 


How would you like to live here? 
This lovely little Irish cottage 
with its quaint thatched roof was 
originally built for John McCormick, 
the Irish tenor, when he portrayed the 
stellar role in “Song O’ My Heart” and 
is now occupied by Janet Gaynor, win- 
some Fox film player. 

The plan of the cottage is most un- 
usual. Although it was built originally 
for a dressing-room, 
it adapts itself readily 
to a lovely little 
home. The combina- 
tion reception room 
and library, with its 
book-lined walls pro- 
vides rest and quiet 
for Miss Gaynor 
when she is not work- 
ing on the set. The 
library opens into a 
large and sunny living- 
room with its cosy 
little inglenook with- 
out which no Irish 
cottage is complete. 
The beamed ceiling 


the wall is reminiscent of the first art 
treasures brought to Great Britain 
from the Orient. The rug is a braided 
rag antique. The furniture is maple and 
is simple and sturdy in design. The 
color scheme in this room is carried 
out in tones of tan, rose and green. Con- 
venient to this room is a small kitch- 
enette. The dressing-room is spacious 
and is done in a color scheme of Cas- 
pienne blue and white; 
it is equipped with 
three ample-sized 
closets where Miss 
Gaynor keeps her cos- 
tumes and other 
clothes she needs 
‘when on the set. Off 
the dressing-room is a 
bath and shower. 
Letters from read- 
ers of NEw Movie 
show a keen inter- 
est im homes of mo- 
tion - picture actors 
and actresses. The 
plans of these houses 
in and about Holly- 


in this room is white- No Irish cottage is complete wood not only pro- 


washed, in effect, and 
the same idea is 
carried out on the walls. The flagstones 
about the hearth give the proper at- 
mosphere and on either side of the fire- 
place are comfortable seats, uphol- 
stered in rose printed linen. The candle 
sconces are of the Elizabethan period 
and the old Chinese plate hanging on 


without its cosy inglenook. vide an interesting 


picture of the home 
life of these celebrities, but offer helpful 
suggestions to home builders everywhere. 
If you are interested im the houses of 
your favorite players, and would like to 
see pictures and plans, send their names 
to Tower House Editor, NEw Movi 
MacaZineE, 35 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


DRESSING 


ROOM 


RECPTIN €& 
LIBRARY 
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Dreaded Age Signs first Appear Cd Jour Shin 


You can Fight them all 
with this Single Cream 


DO YOU KNOW what is the time of a woman’s 
greatest beauty? ... The glorious teens! 


Here’s what a great skin authority says: “From 
ZO to 20, a woman’s skin literally blooms. It is 
satiny, clear, glowing. Not a line, not a pore. 
From 20 on, the fight to keep a youthful appear- 
ance begins.” A fight it is! 


If you want to know the secret beginnings of 
blackheads, blemishes, coarse pores, lines, wrinkles, 
you would have to see into your under skin. 


There’s where the firm young tissue first begins 
to age. Where circulation slows. Where tiny oil 
glands begin to lose tone. When these things hap- 
pen, your under skin actually starves! As a result, 
the outer skin grows harsh—sallow—lined. 


To avoid these faults, you must give immediate 
help to your under skin. 


This is what Pond’s Cold Cream does. In this 
famous cream are specially processed oils that 
sink deep into the skin. This rich, penetrating 
cream sustains the failing nutrition underneath— 
aids the natural functioning of the oil glands. 

Use this youth-sustaining cream. See how quickly 
its use brings back a satiny texture. Even wipes 
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A second application patted in vigorously stimu- 
lates the circulation. You actually look years 


younger! In the morning and in the daytime before 
you make up, repeat this. Your powder goes on so 
smoothly—stays that way for hours. 


Lines,Wrinkles, signs 
of wasting under- 
skin—loss of tone— 
impaired nutrition 
—lack of invigorat- 
ing oils. 


Coarseness is made 
worse by clogged 
pores, neglect, im- 
proper cleansing. 


Blackheads come 
from pores clogged 
by thick secretions 
from overactive skin 
glands. 


Dryness is often due 
to poorly function- 
ing under skin, in- 
adequate oil supply. 


Blemishes. Many fac- 
tors lead to blem- 
ishes—among them 
inactive circulation, 
improper cleansing. 


Sagging Tissues, due 
to loss of nerve tone, 
impaired circula- 
tion, fatty degenera- 
tion of the muscles. 


out lines. Clears away blackheads, blem- 
ishes. 

Pond’s Cold Cream is a wonderful 
cleanser. Use it at night before retiring. It 
sinks deep and flushes away all skin impuri- 
ties, grime, rubbed-in rouge, powder. Your 
skin feels wonderfully freshened, renewed. 


Name 
Send the coupon today for the generous tube and ae 
other Pond’s beauty aids. Then see if you do not win 
back that youthful charm every woman should have! City 


Send for generous supply 


See what this famous cream will do for You! 


wud’ Wrinkles begin BelowSurlace 
v. O— Dermatologists SUY 


IF YOU COULD LOOK UNDER YOUR SKIN! 


Underneath your 

outer skin or epi- 

dermis is the true 

skin or corium. 

Here are myriads of 

tiny blood vessels, 

cells, nerves, elas- 

tic fibres, fat and 

muscie tissues, oil 

and sweat glands, 

hair follicles! On 

these depends the 

beauty of your outer skin. When they grow sluggish, the 
under skin loses vigor. Then, look out for blackheads, 
coarseness, blemishes, lines—eventually wrinkles! 


Coarseness Blackheads 
Blemishes 
MU develop when 
under shin fatls 


lo function 


MRS. ROBERT NELSON PAGE (above), a distinguished Southern 
beauty. “‘Her skin is soft—a perfect texture. No lines or blemishes” 
—Dermatologist’s Report. Mrs. Page says, “Pond’s Cold Cream 
keeps my pores fine—my skin smooth—banishes blackheads.” 


MRS. ADOLPH B. SPRECKELS, JR. (left) of the prominent 
California family. ‘Has a perfect skin—no blackheads—no en- 
larged pores”—Dermatologist’s Report. Mrs. Spreckels says, 
**Pond’s Cold Cream cleanses my skin as no other cream ever did.” 


POND’S, Dept. C48,, Clinton, Conn. I enclose ro¢ (to cover postage and 
packing) for special tube of Pond’s Cold Cream with generous samples of 2 
other Pond’s Creams and 4 shades of Pond’s Face Powder. 


State. 
Copyright. 1935, Pond’s Extract Company 
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Showing Miss Trevor's celebrated black jet ring. 


Watch Your Hands 


says CLAIRE TREVOR 


Use deep nail tint when you want your 


hands to look 


EN may say they don’t like 
deep-red nails, but they actually 
do like the effect,” says charm- 

ing Claire Trevor, Fox player. “Of 
course, a man with artistic taste usually 
admits he likes them.” 

Just to show how important hands 
are in motion pictures, Miss Trevor re- 
called the time she was working with 
Irving Cummings, director, in “The Mad 
Game.” In one part of the picture she 
had to roll a cigarette and, when she 
came to light it, strike the match on 
a large, carved, black jet ring. Just to 
go through with that one bit of action, 
Miss Trevor admits 
‘she had to practise 
eight or nine weeks. 
Hands play every bit 
as important a: part 
in screen acting as the 
face, and, to look 
one’s best, hand cos- 
metics are as impor- 
tant as rouge, lipstick 
and other things that 
women use to en- 
hance the beauty of 
their features. 

“Deep red nail 
enamel makes the 
hands look whiter 
and lovelier,’ says 
Miss Trevor. ‘For 
the evening, deeper 
shades are always best, but it is a nice 
idea to change the color to suit the oc- 
casion, using lighter shades for business 
and sports. But I, personally, don’t have 
time. I like outdoor sports, and if any- 
one asks me to play tennis and I have 
time to spare, I would hardly stop to 
go and have my fingernails re-enameled 
to suit the occasion. 

“To keep the hands looking beautiful, 
the nails should be manicured fre- 
quently. Nothing is worse than deep 
enamel that has begun to chip and peel. 
Many girls in Hollywood have trouble 
keeping the skin of their hands soft 
and smooth during the excessively dry 
weather, but I’ve never had any trouble. 
Perhaps that is because I have always 


Medium tint for daytime. 


their loveliest 


been in the habit of using hand creams 
and lotions just as regularly as I would 
use cold cream on my face. 

“Even ordinary-looking hands may be 
made lovely if they are kept soft and 
smooth and nicely manicured. Much 
depends, too, on knowing how to use 
the hands. It was part of my regular 
dramatic training to learn to manage the 
hands. We had regular training in pan- 
tomime—had to sit before the class at 
an imaginary table and show the class, 
simply by the use of the hands, pre- 
cisely what we were doing. If we were 
pretending to be at the dinner table, 
we had to indicate 
precisely what kind of 
food we were eating. 
That sort of panto- 
mime work with the 
hands will help any 
girl to use her hands 
gracefully and with- 
out needless ges- 
tures.” 

That wasn’t so very 
long ago, and yet 
Miss Trevor recalls 
that then and later 
when she was playing 
in stock, before she 
went into pictures, 
deeply enameled nails 
were not generally ac- 
cepted. An actress 
used dark enamel only when she was 
playing the role of a rather fast woman. 
Now almost every girl in Hollywood 
favors red enamel. 

Miss Trevor favors very long nails, 
but she herself can’t have them. Piano 
playingandtennisstandintheway. ‘Long 
nails,” she says, “really aren’t appropriate 
for the athletic type of girl, or for the girl 
who is interested in music or anything 
else that would make shorter nails easier 
to manage. It’s the same way with 
rings. Large rings look best on lan- 
guorous women; exotic, foreign rings look 
best on the exotic type of woman. For 
myself I still prefer my carved black jet 
ring, though I haven’t used it to strike 
matches on since ‘The Mad Game.’ ” 


MAKE-UP BOX - 


BEAUTY KNICKNACKS AND KNACK OF COMBING HAIR 


IT ISN’T A RAKE: See the little 
glad girl at the right? See the big 
hooked weapon? No, it isn’t a rake 
though it looks like one. It’s an elec- 
tric comb and you, and you, and you, 
who have been just too lazy or busy, 
or something, to brush and brush one 
hundred strokes each 
night for beauty’s sake, 
can turn on the electric 
current and _ presto! 
Health, luster, 
strength, vitality flows 
through your hair. A 
Swedish inventor de- 
signed the comb and it 
has just arrived in 
America. No cords, no 
wires, and no electrical 
gadgets are visible, nor 
any electrical attach- 
ment or plug necessary. 
In the handle, however, a tiny battery 
supplies the gentle current of elec- 
tricity which flows through the curved 
teeth and stimulates the hair roots to 
renewed activity. You can’t even feel 
the current and its only when a pocket 
lamp bulb is placed against the teeth 
and it lights up that you 
know a battery is there. 
Regular use of the elec- 
tric comb normalizes the 
oily glands and helps 
correct an oily condi- 
tion of the hair; dry 
hair and scalp, too, re- 
spond to this stimulat- 
ing treatment and in 
some cases, I am told, 
it restores the natural 
wave to the hair. And 
think what it will do 
for thin hair, dandruff, straight and 
stringy locks. Five minutes morning 
and night does the trick and you’ll be 
astonished at the new beauty the use 
of this comb brings to your hair. 


AT HOLLYWOOD’S 
FINGERTIPS: The 
Hollywood people have 
been sitting up nights 
devising a number of new 
shades of nail polish for 
the moving picture ac- 
tresses, but it won’t 
make them very cross if 
the good word is passed 
along. This particular 
polish has the endorse- 
ment of several Holly- 
wood stars (and both 
debutantes and dow- 
agers favor startling colors these 
days). There are such exciting colors 
as platinum pearl, coral, carmine, rose, 
cardinal, and tomato red. The polish 
is so moderately priced that you may 
have all the colors on your dressing 
table and the luxury of changing your 
polish to match your gown. But in 
addition to the luscious new shades, 
they told me that the polish itself 
would not crack, chip or peel. Being 
a Doubting Thomasina, I promptly ap- 
plied a coat of the tomato red to my 
nails. That was a week ago, and since 
then these poor little hands have been 
dipped into everything from cleaning 
fluid to suede shoe polish, and a care- 
ful scrutiny at this moment fails to 
reveal any change whatever in the 
gleaming surface of my nails. Hurrah! 


A LOVE OF A GLOVE: It’s hard 
to decide whether news about gloves 
treated with a hand lotion should be 
turned over to the Fashion Editor or 


not. But gloves which have beauty in 
every one of their ten fingertips and 
which work while you wait, are 
something so specially interesting to 
all our MAKE-UP BOX readers that 
Fashion Department yielded grace- 
fully to 


Beauty Department with 
the special plea that I 
talk good style as well 
as good looks. So here 
goes. Tve used them 
so I know very well 
whereof I speak when 
I say they’re good to 
look at and good for 
you. They’re lovely, 
soft, washable capeskin 
as fine as the finest im- 
port. But better than 
that, the linings have 
been processed, with 
glycerine, almond oil, 

wax, and honey. Shades of Cleopatra! 
So the gloves are delicately fragrant 
and perspiration-proof. Not only 
do they form a smart costume ac- 
cessory but they actually beautify and 
whiten the hands as well. It’s a pretty 
practical idea because the gloves don’t 
cost a sou more than 
an average pair of kid 
gloves. 


FAIR AND FALSE: 
Lest the mere mention 
of artificial fingernails 
seem utterly fantastic, 
may I hasten to explain 
that few have smooth, 
pale, perfect hands 
tipped by gleaming 
well-cared-for nails. All 
too often the devastat- 


ing routine of housework, typewriter 
tapping, piano lessons, not forget- 
ting the legion of fingernail biters 
(or what do you do?) results in brit- 
tle, broken, ridged, and ugly nails. 
So what? 


So, if you’re clever, you'll 

get yourself a box of 
‘ artificial fingernails. 
ee The nails look like thin, 
’ pearly shells. Place 
them snugly right over 
your own nails and 
cement thereon. All of 
which takes but five 
minutes. Then apply a 
favorite shade of polish 


and viola! 
ALL Gaul may have 
¢ been divided into three 


fe parts, but the feminine 
world is divided into two parts... 
those who want to reduce the size 
of their bust and those who want to 
develop it. Because interest in this 
subject is so widespread, I inter- 
viewed several leading authorities, 
gathered all the available informa- 
tion and included it in this month’s 
beavty circular which is yours for 
the asking. And if there’s anything 
else bother- 
nas y (0) ne ° 

pretty heads 

write to— tn nv 


If you would like further in- 
formation about the articles de- 
scribed, and other beauty news, 


write enclosing stamped en- 
velope to Marilyn, Beauty 
Editor, Make-Up Box, Tower 
Magazines, 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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DANCER on stocrins RUNS 


SF 


A 


PURSUED BY RUNS! Jane Baker, lovely dancer, says: ‘A dancer’s stockings 
lead a strenuous life. Still, you’d think cn a vacation I’d get a rest from runs! 


But no! Then, one lucky day on my trip South—”’ Story below 


KNEE ACTION NOW! Ar- 
riving in New York, Miss Baker 
poses for the camera men with 
perfect poise, thanks to Luxed 
stockings! ‘‘ I’ve won freedom of 
theknees,’’shesays with acharm- 
ing smile. ‘‘My stockings give 
without breaking into runs so 
easily!” Girls, try Miss Baker’s 
plan! Avoid cake-soap rubbing, 
and soaps with harmful alkali. 
These things weaken elasticity 
—then threads may break in- 
stead of giving under strains— 
runs start. Use Lux today! 


“SOMEBODY TOLD ME how Lux keeps stockings elastic and cuts down runs. 
I couldn’t buy Lux on shipboard, but the Captain himself had a box in his locker. 
_ I started Luxing my stockings every day, and was I surprised! It’s much easier 
fope @ ‘ouse Lux than to rub with cake soap—and hardly another run on my whole trip! Ms 


LUX SAVES STOCKING ELASTICITY 
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Barbara Pepper, Richard Brodus and Jacqueline Wells at the Fox studio gate. 


Junior Hollywood 


GOSsrr 


ANY times some of the young 
stars, particularly the girls, 
have told me of the great un- 

happiness they have experienced on 
the set due to the unkindness of 
some more important player in the 
picture, or a director or producer. 
But Ken Goldsmith, producer, seems 
to have struck the perfect note of 
harmony. On the set of “Little 
Men,” one moment would find him 
joking with Phyllis’ Fraser, or rough- 
housing a bit with Frankie Darro and 
Trent Durkin, and the next moment 
we would find him holding Dickie 
Moore on his lap, sharing a bag of 
candy. Yet no time was wasted, nor was 
there any disorder, and that is some- 
thing, with a cast of twenty-five chil- 


dren. It is not seldom, you know, that | 


a star will resent a good performance 
given by one of the featured players, 
and he will often demand that certain 
punch lines be taken away from the 
other player and put in his own script. 
But there was none of this on “Little 
Men.” 


[sou everyone has learned to 
love Anne Shirley since seeing her in 
‘Anne of Green Gables,’ Anne has dis- 
covered that her new little dog is not 
quite as popular as she had hoped. A 
few days ago, Director George Nichols 
of RKO presented Anne with a little 
Scottie puppy. The dog, a thorough- 
bred from the John Considine Kennels, 
was immediately christened Angel Cake 
of Shi-Nic (you guessed it—half of 
Shirley and half of Nichols). However, 
all is not angel food for good old Shi. 
The first scathing look he received was 
from the superintendent of the apart- 
ment house. But that didn’t daunt Miss 
Shirley. She was sure her friend, Cyn- 
thia Lawton, would like to see her new 
dog, so Anne hurried to Sunset Boule- 
vard to catch a bus. The buses stopped, 
but as soon as they got a look at Shi, 
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they went merrily on 
their way without the 
two passengers. So 
to Hollywood Boule- ie 
vard and the trolley hi 
car line; but there Gg 
Anne met the same 
complaint — no dogs 
allowed. Anne then 
phoned her good 
friend, Glen Boles, 
over at Warner 
Brothers, and he 
came to the rescue in 
his car and drove Anne and the dog on 
a round of calls. Some fun, thought Shi- 
Nic, but Anne seemed to be a little 
worse for wear. 


HILLIP REED, I think, is the most 

deserving, up and coming leading man 
of the year. Phil is now under contract 
to Warner Brothers. Under his own 
name of Milton LeRoy, Phil served an 
apprenticeship of eight years in and 
around the New York theaters. I say 
“around” because even Phil admits 
much of the time at first was spent in 
stage entrances trying to catch the show 
manager on the way in. With two years 
of Sunday School Eastern pageants be- 
hind him, Phil landed his first role in 
a Hoboken legitimate, at $10 a week— 
but not until he had glibly rolled tons 
of words off his tongue, telling of years 
of experience in stock companies in the 
Middle West. I don’t know why it is, 
but the “Middle West” always seems to 
get it in the neck. When an actor goes to 
New York without experience and tries 
to crash the stage, he invariably makes 
up stories of his acting experience in 
the Middle West. The same goes fer 
young actors descending upon Holly- 
wood. I have yet to hear of an unpro- 
fessional who will admit he only pulled 
the curtain in graduation exercises at 
Hampton High. Anyway, Phil had it 
in his blood to be an actor, and nothing 


Henry Willson takes you on another trip through 


movieland with the younger players... Notes on 


Anne Shirley’s dog ... Mary Blackford’s real life 


drama; and Alice Moore’s birthday party 


Phyllis Fraser sneaks 
up on Frankie Darro 
to discover him reading 
» (between pages of his 
2 script) a dime novel. 


could keep him down. At the end of 
five weeks they raised his salary to 
$12.50. One thing led to another and 
Phil found himself singing and dancing 
on Broadway. He was picked up by 
picture scouts and brought to Holly- 
wood. He hasn’t sung or danced since, 
but then that’s Hollywood. However, 
Phillip Reed has shown great promise 
in a couple of his recent Warner Broth- 
ers pictures—and I assure you he'll be 
one of the outstanding leading men of 
the screen before he’s very many years 
older. Watch out for him! 


r =e ‘ 


Phillip Reed (real name Milton Le- 
Roy) keeps in trim by playing tennis. 


TP RNS of Alice Moore’s young 
friends helped celebrate her birth- 
day the other night at the Benedict 
Canyon home of Alice’s step-father, 
Clarence Brown. Alice Moore, who is 
starting a film career and is one of the 
more attractive of the Hollywood 
younger set, is the daughter of Alice 
Joyce and Tom Moore. 

Present were: Nick Grindy, Clarence 
Brown and Cynthia Hobart (daughter 
of Henry Hobart, the director), Virginia 
Reed, Sarah Dudley, Ben Alexander, 
Johnny Downs, Dorothy Wall, Marie 
Wilson, Bob Boyle, Claire Myers, Felix 
Knight, Eddie Bellande, one of Amer- 
ica’s leading air pilots; Johnny Newell, 
producer, Marion and Mildred Wilson, 
Ella and Billy Wickersham, Sidney Bur- 
nap, and yours truly. You will see the 
lovely Alice in Hal Roach’s latest fea- 
ture, “Babes in Toyland.” 


WEEN Betty Furness left on a 
Tuesday morning with her mother 
for Palm Springs, it wasn’t twelve hours 
later that Bill Henry had secured per-- 
mission from M-G-M to get a few days 
of much needed (according to Bill) 
sun-tan. There’s no place lke Palm 
Springs for that, you know, so Bill went 
to Palm Springs. We mentioned some- 
thing like “Oh, Betty went down there 
this morning, didn’t she?” but Bill only 
blushed. He didn’t have the tan yet, so 
it was easy to see his blushes. 


HANKS so much for the wonderful 

letters many of you have written to 
cheer up Mary Blackford, who is still 
lying in the hospital as a result of that 
terrible automobile accident. Mary gets 
such a thrill out of hearing from you 
all. You undoubtedly have read all 
about the benefit that the group of Hol- 
lywood’s younger set put on for Mary 
Blackford, at the Cocoanut Grove—the 
profits of which went to pay Mary’s 
doctors’ bills. You've heard of the tre- 
mendous work they all did and the suc- 
cess the occasion was. 

Cold chills of thrilling real live drama 
went up our spines as Will Rogers 
stepped up to the microphone, disre- 
garded all rules of radio, and talked di- 
rectly to Mary over the Coast-wide 
hook-up. Mary, as she lay there on the 
hospital bed, listening to the radio, was 
completely surprised and overcome. The 
voice of Will Rogers rose as strains of 
Fiorito and his orchestra died down— 
“Hello, Mary ,darling, how are you to- 
night? Gee, this is a wonderful thing 
all your friends have gotten together 
and put on for you here at the Cocoa- 
nut Grove tonight, Mary. Every one I 
ever read about is here—you know, it’s 
the first time I was ever in this place— 
but I’m telling you, Mary dear, the next 
time I come, it’s going to be when I 
bring you.” The tears streamed down 
Mary’s cheeks, as Benny Rubin fol- 
lowed Mr. Rogers with a further tribute 
to her. All she could say, when we 
talked to her a few minutes later, and 
the nurse held the phone up to her 
blond head, was “It’s so wonderful— 
but why are they doing all this for 
me?” She is thrilled over the letters 
you readers have sent her, and she asks 
me to thank you. 
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Lhe new XE keast... 


is a really great discovery 
for Constipation! 


—CONFIRMED BY GREAT | 
DOCTORS EVERYWHERE 


66 


Clinics, hospitals acclaim this stronger 
new yeast that corrects Indigestion... 
Skin Ills... Loss of Energy more 
quickly than any yeast before! 


F you suffer from constipation... if your 
stomach gets upset... or if your complex- 
ion is poor . . . take 60 seconds to read this! 


A famous American scientist, connected 
with a great university, has discovered a new 
yeast—a wonderful new kind of yeast. 


It is much stronger than any previous yeast... 
an entirely new “strain” of yeast...thatactsfar  _ 
more swiftly . . . far more vigorously! z 

Such eminent physicians as Dr. Georges Rosen- 
thal (at right), past president of an important 
medical society, say, “It gives the quickest results 


for constipation ever seen from yeast.” 

XR Yeast speeds up the juices and muscles of 
your intestines—also of your stomach! 

Then your food digests better, is kept softer, and 
is more easily eliminated. You lose that “‘stuffed”’ 
feeling . . . that distress after meals. 


Can end Cathartic Habit 


Then you should be able to stop taking cathartics 
that weaken you, make your trouble worse. Soon 
your blood is purified, and your skin is cleared of 
pimples, looks radiantly healthy. 

Those awful headaches usually stop. Your old 
energy comes back . . . you’re more cheerful! 

In addition, the new XR Yeast supplies Vitamin 
A which combats colds. It is also rich in Vitamins 
B, DandG... giving you four vitamins. 

Get some Fleischmann’s XR Yeast right now... 
at your grocer or a restaurant, or soda fountain. 

Eat three cakes every day—before meals—plain 
—or in 4 glass of water. Begin to eat it today 
... and keep on for at least 30 days! a 


we 

FOUR FAMOUS PHYSICIANS discuss tests on the new XR Yeast. ‘‘It acts 
far faster,’’ states Dr. Henri Stévenin, glandular expert (at left). ‘‘ Astonishing 
results... it relieved 19 out of 21 cases of severe constipation,’’ says noted Dr. 
Fernand Trémoliéres, stomach specialist. ‘‘My tests showed remarkable results 


on run-down cases,’’ reports Dr. Joseph Mouchotte, world-famous gynecologist. 
‘*Of great medical importance,’’ says Dr. Georges Rosenthal, noted specialist. 


Copyright, 1935, Standard Brands Incorporated 
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er ITLL QUIT Before | FAIL 


Dissatisfied—but only because she’s a great actress 


when | was a little girl” 


i pee is a scene that happens thou- 
sands of times a day. 


For how natural it is for a mother to 
give her child the laxative that she, herself, 
has taken and trusted ever since she was a 
little girl. The laxative her mother gave 
her. For 28 years Ex-Lax has been America’s 
favorite laxative. Its leadership has never 
been challenged. More people buy it than 
any other laxative. There must be a reason. 
There are... reasons! 


Ex-Lax checks on every point 


Before you ever takea laxative,or giveoneto 
any member of your family, be sure it checks 
on these points... Is it thorough? Is it 
gentle? Are you sure it won’t form a 
habit? Is it pleasant to take? 


Many laxatives check on one point or 
another. Ex-Lax checks on a//! 


Ex-Lax is as thorough as any laxative you 
can take. Completely effective. Yet Ex-Lax 
is so gentle it will not cause stomach pains, 
Or upset you, or leave you feeling weak 
afterwards. Except for the perfect results, 
you hardly know you've taken a laxative. 


Ex-Lax positively will not form a habit 
—you do not need to keep on increasing 
the dose to get results. And that is a vitally 
Important point in a laxative. 


And Ex-Lax is such a joy to take. Instead 
of swallowing some bitter medicine, you 
eat a little tablet that tastes just like de- 
licious chocolate. 


And, that “Certain Something” 


These are the cold facts about Ex-Lax. But 
there is more than that. It’s the ideal com- 
bination of all these qualities— combined 
in the exclusive Ex-Lax way—that gives 
Ex-Lax a “certain something’’—a certain 
satisfaction —that words just can’t describe. 
But once you try Ex-Lax you'll know what 
we mean. And you'll understand why you 
can’t get perfect Ex-Lax results with any- 
thing but Ex-Lax. 

- Ex-Lax comes in 10c and 25c boxes at 
any drug store. If you would like a free 
sample, mail the coupon. 


COLD WAVE HERE...and we mean co/ds. 
Sneezing, sniffling, coughing, misery-cre- 
ating colds. To help keep your resistance 
up—KEEP REGULAR with Ex-Lax. 


When Nature forgets— 
remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


MAIL THIS COUPON—TODAY ! 


EX-LAX, Inc., P.O. Box 170 
Times-Plaza Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


B35 Please send free sample of Ex-Lax. 


Name 
Address 
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—Helen Hayes vows she'll go back to the stage 


any more—there’s no_ getting 

around it—and unless I change 
Ir in the way I feel about myself 
T’ll just have to quit.” 

And only a few days before Ann 
Harding had said to me: “Helen Hayes 
is the greatest actress on both stage 
and screen!” 

What Miss Harding said was readily 
believable. What Miss Hayes now said 
was incredibly astonishing. Here were 
two opinions from eminently intelligent 
sources both unmistakably sincere, yet 
so wholly contradictory as to be utterly 
chaotic. ‘ 

This was not an interview, it was an 
apocalypse, a revelation of the soul of 
an artist who felt herself frustrated by 
her own art. But even Helen Hayes 
could not make me agree with the judg- 
ment she passed upon herself. At the 
same time it was refreshing to hear, for 
once, a distinguished actress admired 
and praised by millions the world over 
who had not a single word to say for 
herself. More, it was a discovery, a 
stimulating adventure into 
the mind of a great public 
favorite free of all private 
vanity. 

There is a Helen Hayes 
that you know. But here 
is a Helen Hayes you do 
not know. You get off in a 
corner with her and find a 
quite different person from 
the one you had imagined 
. . . quite, but not wholly 
different. The two have 
one thing in common—an 
abiding honesty. Both, too, 
have the true distinction of 
simplicity. Helen Hayes is 
always the woman, never 
the poseuse. 

Wrapped in a dressing- 
gown and huddled into a 
chair near an open window 
of her apartment at the 
Beverly Hills Hotel, she 
was just herself, not at all 
the attitudinizing star given 
to self-glorifying flights in 
the temperamental heavens. 
I had experienced that kind, 
and it was a relief and a 
joy to meet one with no 
nonsense about her. 

“But,’’ I wondered, 
“you're not through with 
pictures?” 

“Tm through with them 
for a year at least,” replied 
Miss Hayes. “I’ve already 
arranged to go on a stage 
tour in ‘Mary of Scotland’ 
through the South and 
Southwest. Though I’m 
not particularly interested 
in the key cities, having played them 
before, I’m loking forward with keen 
interest to doing the one-night stands. 
They will make it similar to Kit Cor- 
nell’s remarkable tour—and that sounds 
like lots of fun, a real adventure. It 
means playing to new audiences, per- 
haps to people who’ve never seen a play 
and are ready to enjoy it as a novelty. 
Only the other day I had a telegram 
from a city official of Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, asking, ‘Why aren’t you coming 
to Birmingham?’ That excited me as 


if DON’T like myself on the screen 


By 


CHARLES DARNTON 


nothing has done in a long time be- 
cause of the eagerness and enthusiasm 
it suggested, something fine and very 
heartening.” 

Her eyes lighted and her face glowed 
as the prospect, the trouper in her fly- 
ing its flags. 

“The last time I did one-night 
stands,” she recalled, “was with John 
Drew. That was in the northern part 
of New York state. Most of the houses 
we played didn’t even have doors on the 
dressing-rooms—we had to pin up sheets 
—but Mr. Drew went from one to 
another of them as though he were pass- 
ing through salons. He never lost his 


charming manner, his wonderful poise. 
Oh, there have been good times in my 
life!” 

All of which implied that the present 
time was not so good. Still, it seemed 


Always natural, never 
a poseuse, Helen 
Hayes returns to her 
first field of success, 
the stage. But rumor 
has it that she will go 
to Russia to make a 
picture with husband 
Charles McArthur. 


only reasonable to suppose the screen 

might offer something to the stage 

actress. 

“Primarily it offers a broader audi- 
ence,” said Miss Hayes. “This is 
true not only of the screen but of 

the stage. For example, during the New 
York run of ‘Mary of Scotland’ I was 
astonished to find the balcony and gal- 
lery sold out weeks ahead. That un- 
usual condition could be put down only 
to the movies, the fact that I had played 
in them and become known to more 
people than had known me before. It 
seems to be true today that the entire 
world is not theater-conscious unless it 
is lured there by something outside 
the theater. Otherwise people stay 
away. I don’t think they up and go 
to the theater of their own accord. But 
they are pretty sure to go and see 
someone they have seen on the screen.” 

“Do you think that picture stars who 
came from the theater should go back 
to the stage at times?” 

“I once got myself into a peck of 
trouble saying so,” Miss Hayes reflected, 
“but I still believe it. Why 
not? I think it is up to 
those who have made a lot 
of money in pictures to go 
back and do something for 
the stage, which gave them 
their chance on the screen, 
if only out of gratitude. 
Once I said as much to 
John Barrymore. He turned 
pale—it wasn’t imagination 
on my part, he actually 
went white—and declared 
he never again would have 
the courage to face an audi- 
ence. Well, I have, for I 
like audiences.” 

It was obvious, however, 
that Helen Hayes did not 
play for the love of ap- 
plause, but for the love of 
what she was doing. And 
it was the doing of it 
that now concerned her so 
deeply. 

“Tm afraid,’ she ad- 
mitted, “that I’m just a real 
stodgy old-timer.” 

When I repeated what 
Miss Harding had said of 
her, that she was the great- 
est actress of both stage 
and screen, she joked: 
(Please turn to page 56) 
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7 [be Ul of smooth HANDS 
LOA 4 | lo tif HEART! 


MAN gets a thrill that’s as old as Adam—when he 

touches excitingly smooth hands. Want your hands to 
thrill a man’s heart? Get that smoothness quickly and surely 
with Hinds Honey and Almond Cream. 

Hinds is a penetrating liquid cream—it lubricates the skin 
deeply with its rich balms. You'll find it works a charm 
quickly and surely. Hinds does much more than disguise 
chapped hands with a temporary “‘slick’”’ finish. It actually soaks 


the skin with its fragrant oils—it soothes dry abused skin— 


HONEY EALMOND 


h, CREAM 


gives a satiny smoothness that is thrilling. 
So always use Hinds after you’ve washed things out—and, 
of course, at bedtime. Women have preferred Hinds for 60 


years, because it does so much real good to the hands. And so 
economically! Though so rich and fragrant, Hinds costs only _ ee Co 
25¢ and 5o¢ at your drug store, 10¢ at the dime store! 
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WHY COOK 
VEGETABLES 
FOR BABY ? 


..4 Heinzretains higher 
| vitamin content 
thanis possible with 
ordinary home- 

=, kitchen methods 


OST home-cooked, home-strained 

vegetables cheat baby of vitamins 
and mineralsaltsheshould have. Often, 
market vegetables are days old—already 
having lost precious nutrient content. 
Ordinary home preparation methods 
further dissipate these values. 


Tests prove that in Heinz Strained 
Foods vitamins and minerals are re- 
tained to a far higher degree than is 
possible with ordinary home methods. 
Heinz vegetables are hours-fresh. They 
are cooked and finely strained without 
exposure to vitamin-destroying air, then 
vacuum-packed into enamel-lined tins. 


Try three tins of Heinz Strained Foods. 
Notice how quickly your child takes to 
their fresh flavor and color. And know 
that he is getting, day after day, an 
abundant, even quota of the precious 
nutrients he needs. Ask your grocer. 


e BABY’S DIET BOOK. — It shows what each 
vitamin and mineral salt does for Baby — and 
what foods each is found in. This new 60-page 
book, ‘‘Modern Gu..rdians of Your Baby’s Health,” 
has been called by many 

mothers the most use- 

ful of baby books. 

Merely send labels 

from 3 tins of Heinz 

Strained Foods and 

10 cents and receive 

your copy. Address 

H. J. Heinz Co., 

Dept. TG203, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


es 


Heinz Strained Foods in- 

clude 8 varieties—Strained 

Vegetable Soup, Peas, 

Green Beans, Spinach, 

Tomatoes, Carrots, Beets 
and Prunes 


STRAINED FOODS 


A Group of the 57 Varieties 


Chatting over the back fence—Bette and Martha Ford. Martha knows about actors; she married one. 


ETTE DAVIS has be- 
B come, virtually over- 
night, a young lady of 

some importance. But she’s 
still the same Bette Davis who 
went early to bed, the night 
before the now momentous 
opening of “Of Human Bond- 
age.” 

And twenty years from now, 
a little older, a bit less youth- 
fully blonde, but every bit as 
dynamic, she'll still be Bette 
Davis. You can change the 
course of a mountain spring 
but you can’t change the pur- 
ity of the water. She may have 
learned to express her opinions 
a shade more fearlessly in the 
years between the time she be- 
gan to develop herself as a per- 
son and now, but you can be 
perfectly certain that those 
opinions, though dormant, have 
always been basically the same. Bette’s 
a New Englander. You can dress a New 
Englander up like the Lilies of the Field. 
but he remains at bottom a slightly 
hide-bound, principled, courageous, am- 
bitious, God-fearing, worldly-wise but 
straight-marching conservative. 

Bette and I have known each other 
a good many years, as friendships go, 
but, in all that time, I’ve never known 
her to be in any way other than herself. 
Ill admit, and Bette will admit, that 
she has developed a more “glammy”’ ex- 
terior, but her ideas and ideals—ah, 
shades of Ruthie, the grandest of all 
mothers—are today as they were yes- 
terday and as they will be tomorrow. 

She has all the determination and 
“drive,” of the creatures on earth, in the 
sea, in heaven and under the earth. 
She’s stubborn as a mule and sweet as 
the early dew. You can lead her, with 
reason and understanding, into any 
“dark forest’—but try to drive her, 
even into “Primrose Paths”! There are 
those who say she’s willful—I say she’s 


Wide World Photos 


BETTE DAVIS 


from 


Some say she is willful. Bette thinks 
she’s spoiled; but she is courage- 
ously determined to Martha Ford, 


her old friend and neighbor 


courageously determined—she says she’s 
spoiled. The result is a young woman 
of glorious singleness of purpose. Fight 
she will and weep she can, but turn 
back, never! 

Belying the far-famed New England 
conscience and fear of witchcraft in all 
its forms, Betty adores things wild and 
woolly. A howling wind, a darkened 
room and Edgar Allen Poe, read under 
difficulty in the semi-darkness, are her 
meat. Oh, the fun we’ve had with spirit 
writings from “Planchette’! We don’t 
really believe, down in our hearts, but 
for days, we look fearfully behind us at 
the sound of Little Footsteps—and the 
sudden banging of a door has been 


Bette's husband, Harmon 
(Ham) O. Nelson, the toy 
band and the elephants which 
glowed at night and made 
him think he had D. T.'s. 


known to throw us into deli- 
cious hysteria. Even smart 
girls, like us’ns, like to be 
“spooked” every now and then. 
Tl never forget the night— 
but that’s beside the point. 
Sufficient it is to say that our 
Bette put her conscience in 
cold-storage and let the ‘other 
world” have its way with us! 
has lived in two of 


good enough for one New 
Englander is good enough for 
another, Boston or Cape Cod 
notwithstanding. Both houses 
are as distinctly Bette as they 
are Charlie—passively En- 
glish, beautifully complete, 
with touches of a forgivable 
“capitalism” here and there in 
the form of deep, deep rugs 
and very old “objets d’art.” 

But Bette sleeps in Ham’s 
pajamas, in her taffeta and lace bed, 
and Ham’s pajamas are only just pa- 
jamas. They’re a size and again too 
large for Bette and it leaves poor Ham 
a little short at the end of the week. 
But those two sublime idiots adore each 
other. If ever I’ve seen a really fifty- 
fifty marriage, theirs is 77. Ham won’t 
and doesn’t have to live on Bette’s 
money and Bette won’t and dcesn’t 
have to live on Ham’s. The answer to 
the equation being a pooling of inter- 
ests that has Solomon beat all hollow. 
They make each other sentimental but 
crazy little presents. 

Ham’s a musician, and the other day 
Bette bought four little men with musi- 
cal instruments made of wood, for 
Ham’s own private orchestra. But she 
also bought two tiny elephants filled with 
phosphorus, that gleamed wickedly in 
the night. She decided that the pink 


N \W E Nn | a Nn “ See Farrell’shouses. What’s 
(= 


elephants would make a better show as 

a surprise on Ham’s night-table, so she 

switched them. Suddenly, in the middle 
(Please turn to page 61) 
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‘NOW NEW POWDER SHADES 


y §=6“Your new 
7 Natural gives my 
' skin such a delicate 
biush—I never had 
such grand times,” 
writes a young 
New Yorker 


Over 200 Girls Skin “CohzAnalpzed” 
Sty Llattcring New Colors Livfected 


IE your skin dull? Uninteresting? Are you going 
along powdering — repowdering— with the same 
old powder shades that don’t do a thing for you? 


Now there is a new face powder that is more 
than smooth and clinging—it actually does excit- 
ing things for your skin. 

Just film on this new powder—and marvel! Be 
prepared for admiring glances from ardent eyes, for 
it gives sparkle. Conceals blemishes. Lends a seduc- 
tive softness. Creates that same smooth, lustrous 
fairness you admire in pearls. And your skin holds 
this new radiant loveliness for hours and hours. 


Hidden Tints flatter Every Type 


No ordinary powder could do such thrilling things 
to your skin. The flattering effect is due to hidden 
tints scientifically blended into this entirely new 
and different face powder by Pond’s. 

These hidden tints are the actual tones in beautiful 
skin. Read above the story of their discovery. Then 
you'll know how Pond’s Powder gives your skin that 
added note of allure—the one needed tone that lifts an 
ordinary complexion to a glamorous one. 

But another surprise! This pure, clinging, flattering 
powder, made of the finest ingredients, is inexpensive. 
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i “A\l other 
' Brunette powders 
made my skin dull. 
This one makes it 
sparkle—and me 
too!”’ a popular 
sub-deb says. 


A girl writes 
from the South: 
“Rose Cream makes 
dull skin thrilling... 
it’s made me the 
happiest girl in 
the world.”’ 


How Science discovered hidden Skin Tints 


An optical machine which records color in 
human skin read more than 200 girls’ com- 
plexions. It showed that blonde skin owed 
its beauty to hidden notes of brilliant blue 
—brunette skin to hidden tints of green. 
These tints Pond’s blends invisibly in their 
powder to flatter every skin. 


105 


¥% actual size 


“3 shades FREE! 
Send for them today 


In glass jars, it’s $s¢ and $1.10. In gay boxes, of, 20¢ 
and 2¢¢. You can get it everywhere. 


am 55¢ 


FINEST POSSIBLE 


Pond’s Powder comes in Natural, Rose Cream, Light INGREDIENTS (This offer expires May 1, 1935) 
Cream, Brunette, Rose Brunette, Dark Brunette. POND’S, Dept.C-92, Clinton, Conn. ... Please send free Two Special Boxes 
We want you to try this new Face Powder FREE. of Pond’s new Powder and an extra sample... three different shades in all. 


I prefer 3 different LIGHT shades of powder O. 


Rush this coupon off right now. You will receive 3 I prefer 3 different DARK hades OI 
3 sO. 


different shades absolutely free. But this offer is limited. 
It ends May ist. Send now for this entirely new, scien- 
tifically blended face powder made by Pond’s. It will 
surely make a more glamorous—more fascinating “You.” 


Name 
Street 


City 


State 
Copyright, 1985, Pond’s Extract Company 
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No more 
dizzy spells 
now! 


@ I used to be scared I had such dizzy 
spells and headaches and biliousness from 
constipation. I felt so miserable I cried 
at the least thing. My aunt came on to 
visit and said I should try FEEN-A- 
MINT. The very first one showed me it 
was different from other laxatives. My 
system got cleared out beautifully and 
without any of the cramps other things 
gave me. I can’t say enough for FEEN- 
A-MINT — dizziness, spots before my 
eyes from biliousness—all the troubles 
persistent constipation caused have com- 
pletely cleared up and I enjoy life again. 


Right laxative for 
men, women, and children 


Because it is so pleasant and effective we are 
always getting letters from women about what 
FEEN-A-MINT does for them and their chil- 
dren. And rugged men find FEEN-A-MINT 
clears their systems out thoroughly, too. Be- 
cause you must chew FEEN-A-MINT, the lax- 
ative spreads more evenly through the clog- 
ged intestines, works more thoroughly. And so 
easy and pleasant to take—like your favorite 
chewing gum. It is the preferred laxative of 
15,000,000 people in 61 different countries. 
, Try it yourself. 15¢ and 25¢ at your druggist’s. 


feen<a-mint 
Phe Chewing. Guan VAXAtve 
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YOU TELL US” 


This department is the People’s Academy. The people whose names appear here 


attend the movies. 


Their letters serve as a guide to the type of entertainment 


that they like or dislike. These opinions are their own and do not represent 
NEW MOVIE’S point of view. 


Picture Stealers? 


There is a grand quintet 
of funsters who come in 
for very little praise, but 
rank ace-high in this fan’s 
estimation. They are 
Hugh Herbert, Guy Kib- 
bee, Frank McHugh, Ned 
Sparks and W. C. Fields. 

One of Hugh Herbert’s 
sheepishly innocent looks 
is enough to panic any 
audience. Frank McHugh, 
in addition to being the 
perfect screen drunk pos- 
sesses a patented laugh 
that gets everybody. Ned 
Sparks is the prince of 
sarcasm, and this was 
never better demonstrated 
than in “Lady for a Day.” 
Guy Kibbee is the perfect 
“sugar daddy” and por- 
trays the portly old gen- 
tlemen whose idea of a 
good time is to have some 
“sweet young thing” do 
him wrong. W. C. Fields, who has re- 
cently been elevated to stardom is now 
coming in for his belated share of praise. 
His paint mixing scene in “Tillie and 
Gus,” and the billiard scene in “Six of 
a Kind” was a signal for fans to indulge 
in side-splitting laughs . . and we 
gave them the works. 

So I say, praise to you gentlemen of 
the screen, on whose shoulders often 
rests the success of a picture, but who 
seldom get the credit!—Mrs. Howard 
Cooksey, 2709 Lochmore Avenue, 


“Miriam is so alive"; "The simple word ‘charm’ is Irene's'’; 
"Colbert is a sure cure for your blues," say fans. 


NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE pays one dollar for every interesting 
and constructive letter published. Address communications to 


A-Dollar-for-Your-Thoughts, NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE, 55 Fifth 


Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Raleigh, N. C. Gentlemen, above-men- 
tioned, you can now step up and take a 
deep bow. 


Miriam the Charmer 


Miriam Hopkins is to me the most 
charming woman on the screen because 
she is so alive and doesn’t give the im- 
pression of hiding her real self behind 
a mask, 

When most actresses appear I look 
first at their clothes, then at their faces 
but with Miss Hopkins I am scarcely 


conscious of what she is 
wearing; I am so absorbed 
by her vital, compelling, 
emotional portrayals. Her 
voice is delightful, too; 
smooth, deep-toned and as 
vibrant as her whole per- 
sonality. 

It gives one a feeling of 
triumph to watch such 
fearless, vivid acting!— 
Mrs. W. C. Tobie, 99 
Hancock Street, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. And wait 
till you see her mm the all- 
color picture, “Becky 
! Sharp.” 


Old Friends 


It gives us movie fans 
as much pleasure to see 
the picture of Henry B. 
Walthall in the NeEw 
Movie as it gave you to 
print it. For years we 
have been Walthall fans 
and it makes us feel great - 
to see him get a chance to act again. 
We have just come from seeing him 
play the Rev. Ashby in “Judge Priest,” 
and a finer piece of acting we have 
never seen. Let us hope he gets the 
parts he rightfully deserves. 

Please let us see more about him in 
the NEw Movie MacAzine.—Mr. and 
Mrs. L. Schneider, 283 S. Ann Street, 
Baltimore, Md. You can help him con- 
tinue in pictures by writing to his studio 
(Fox), Mr. and Mrs. Schneider. 

(Please turn to page 62) 


A NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE FAN WILL PRESENT THESE AWARDS 


The People’s Academy of Motion Pictures (sponsored by 
THE NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE) will present twelve gold 
medals for what the readers of this magazine consider to be 
the twelve outstanding achievements of the year 1935 in the 
films. Letters from our readers, carefully tabulated, will be 
the sole guides to these awards. It is your vote that will 


1. BEST ALL-AROUND FEATURE PICTURE 


BEST PERFORMANCE (ACTRESS) 


BEST PERFORMANCE (ACTOR) 


BEST MUSICAL PICTURE 
BEST HUMAN INTEREST PICTURE 


BEST MYSTERY PICTURE 


When all these votes are counted at the end of the year, the 
winners will be named. Then the fan whose vote most 
closely tallies with the final compilation will be given a trip 
to New York or Hollywood to present the awards. The stars 
and producers who win the medals will be there in person 


count when we make the final decision! 

Address letters to The People’s Academy or Dollar 
Thoughts department of this magazine, 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

Write us what you think. Medals will be given for the 
following: 


7. BEST ROMANCE 


8. BEST COMEDY 


9. BEST SHORT REEL PICTURE 


10. BEST NEWSREEL PICTURE 


11. BEST DIRECTION 


12. BEST STORY 


to receive them, wherever production schedules permit. All 
expenses to and from Hollywood or New York and enter- 
tainment, hotel accommodations, etc., will be borne by THE 
NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE. Be sure to cast your vote 
carefully and YOU MAY WIN THIS THRILLING TRIP. 


Address 
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WRONG! 


Harsh, old-fashioned 
acetone-type polish re- 
movers can actually make 
your nails look like this! 
If you use them regu- 
larly, your cuticle will 
grow hard. Your nails 
will break and chip for 
no apparent reason. 


RIGHT! 


A smooth, even, perfect 
cuticle and lovely healthy 
nails like these follow the 
regular use of Cutex Oily Pol- 
ish Remover. Helps keep cu- 
ticle soft and unmarred, and 
nails from growing brittle. 
And all without leaving a 
film to dull your manicure! 


Dont ruin your nails with dangerous 
acetone-type Polish Remover 


The way you remove polish can make your nails 
brittle or keep them smooth and strong... 


HE new soothing Cutex Oily Polish Re- looks of your nails day by day! 
mover will make all the difference in the 


And, anlike other oily polish re- 
world in the looks of your cuticle and nails. eae wei leer ela 


movers, it leaves no film to dim the 


It's simply criminal to ruin their natural juste of your polish and shorten its brilliant life. 


smoothness and strength with harsh, old-fash- 
ioned acetone-type polish removers! Because 
they are dangerously drying, they make your 
cuticle hard and rough, and your nails brittle— 
easy to break. If you go on using them, you 
might as well give up all hope of having 
glamorously lovely finger tips! Your favorite store has it... go right out 


Cutex Oily Polish Remover can’t dry your Ow and get a bottle... decide to keep your 
nails . . . it contains a special, beneficial oil that cuticle always beautifully pliant, your nails 
helps keep your cuticle soft, smooth and perfect, Smooth and strong. 
and your nails healthy. It will improve the NORTHAM WARREN, New York, Montreal, London, Paris 


Try it. Cutex Oily Polish Remover comes in 
a 75% larger bottle now, at no increase in 
price. Its tendency to evaporate in the bottle 
is 20% less than that of the old-type polish re- 
movers. And tests show that it’s more effective! 


After using Cutex Uily Polish 
Remover, put on one of the seven 
lovely shades of Cutex Liquid 
Polish—NATURAL, ROSE, CORAL, 
MAUVE, CARDINAL, RUBY Or 
VERMILION. Each smart Cutex 
shade is created by the world’s 
manicure authority to go with 
the new costume colors from 
Paris. Each one goes on evenly 
and smoothly and stays on for 


———_ 2 days without cracking, peeling 


or fading. 


SPECIAL GENEROUS OFFER 


A generous sample of Cutex Oily Polish 
Remover for only 6¢... 


Northam Warren Corporation, Dept. 5-Z-3 
191 Hudson Street, New York 


I enclose 6¢ for a generous sample of Cutex Oily Polish 
Remover. 


Name 


Address 


CuTex hy Potish REMOVER 
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AT 


to kisses 


Blue Waltz brought 
me happiness 


Is there a very special man whom you long 
to attract? Don’t sigh and ery and look at 
his photograph...but let Blue Waltz Per- 
fume lead you to happiness, as it did me. 


Like music in moonlight, this exquisite 
fragrance creates enchantment...and 
gives you a glamorous charm that turns 
men’s thoughts to romance. 


And do try all the Blue Waltz Cosmet- 
ics. They made me more beautiful than 
I’d ever imagined I could be! You'll be 
surprised at how much these wonderful 
preparations will improve your beauty. 


Blue Waltz Lipstick makes your lips 
look luscious... there are four ravishing 
shades to choose from. And you’lllove Blue 
Waltz Face Powder! It feels so fine and 
soft on your skin and it gives you a fresh, 
young, radiant complexion that wins ad- 
miration. 


Make your dreams of romance come true 
..as mine have. Buy Blue Waltz Perfume 
and Cosmetics today. For your protec- 
tion, they are ‘‘certified to be pure’’ and 
they areonly 10ceach atyour5and10cstore. 


Now you can ensemble your beauty prepara- 
tions. You find the same alluring fragrance 
in Blue Waltz Perfume, Face Powder, Lip- 
stick, Cold Cream, Vanishing Cream, Bril- 
liantine, Cream Rouge, Taleum Powder, Toilet 
Water. Only 10c each at your 65 and 10e store. 


PERFUME AND COSMETICS a) 


NEW YORK 


FIFTH AVENUE - 
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Can Love Last 
Hollywood? 


(Continued from page 4) 


building contractor, romance would be 
excellent ‘staff work’ with which to or- 
nament the building, but that is all.” 

“So many of my friends insist that 
the romance with their wives is as 
strong after ten or fifteen years as it 
was in the beginning! That is foolish. 
If they would only say they love their 
wives as much as they did fifteen years 
ago, I would likely say, ‘You probably 
love her much more.’ 

“My idea is that, when two people 
are considering marriage, romance should 
not enter into it. First they should find 
what they have in common. What are 
their aims and what kind of background 
do they want for life? Surely every- 
body wishes to build some kind of back- 
ground. If a man and woman find they 
have something fine to contribute to 
this union, and there is no antipathy be- 
tween them, they have the first plank 
for their marriage platform. 

“In my own case, I know my mar- 
riage was the most important step in 
my entire life, and the fact that Ruth 
and I agreed before we married that we 
wanted children was another momen- 
tous occasion. When couples have 
talked over the subject of children—and 
it should be talked over before marriage, 
make no mistake about this—and find 
they agree, they have a good start. 
Our boy and girl gave us a joy and an 
incentive that nothing else in the world 
could replace. 

“TI was disgusted when I read last 
week that two-thirds of the children to- 
day are biological accidents. Never in 
the history of the world have as many 
children been planned for as are being 
planned for now! 

“Why, in the. picture industry, if we 
have no children and are not making 
preparation for the arrival of the stork, 
we are as much taboo as if we had 
never heard of Emily Post. The woman 
who hasn’t a baby now is terrified that 
all her friends will think she is too old 
to have one. And we men are all jittery 
for fear some one may cast a look of 
condemnation in our direction. Every- 
body is keeping especially fit, and ba- 
bies are the order of the day in Holly- 
wood.” Many artists of the stage and 
screen believe that romance—new ro- 
mance, is absolutely necessary to the 
life of any creative artist. 


OT Mr. Howard. He believes that 

this is an adolescent viewpoint. 
“But,” he adds, “the probabilities are 
that fifty years from now we shall have 
two kinds of marriage, if we have mar- 
riage at all. One, a marriage between 
two people who want the balance of the 
world to know that they have chosen 
each other from all the world, but who 
have no idea of having children. This 
would not be unlike Judge Lindsey’s 
companionate marriage. 

“The other marriage would have, as 
its prime reason for being, the purpose 
of having children, and the marriage 
would be legalized so all the interests of 
the offspring might be protected. 

“Of course, should the time come 
when we have two marriage ceremonies, 
the childless couples would undoubtedly 
be taxed heavily, as bachelors are now 
in some localities. Strangely enough, I 
imagine there would be some sort of 
stigma attached to that sort of mar- 
riage, for unless physically unfitted for 
parenthood—they would be proclaiming 
loudly to the world at large their selfish- 
ness. 

“Fifty years from now,” he mused, 
“my children will have made most of 
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Actually they stay presentable much longer 
than shades for which I paid 3 and 4 times as 
much. That’s because they are made of tough, 
heavy weight fibre with a patented creped tex- 
ture that makes them even stronger. They 
never crack, ravel or pinhole as ordinary shades 
do. Besides, they hang and roll straight so that 
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their important decisions about life. My 
little boy is now fourteen, and my little 
girl eight. Their children, however, will 
come under the new regime.” 

He hesitated a moment, as if making 
up his mind. 

“T suppose I am going to incur the 
everlasting ridicule of physicians and 
psychoanalysts when I say that J do not 
think that physical compatibility is the 
most important factor in marriage. If 
all of us were as exclusively interested 
in sex as Dr. Freud would have us be- 
lieve, before long there would be no 
human beings left in order to carry on 
the race! 

“Naturally, I can speak more posi- 
tively about Englishmen. I know they 
do not select a wife largely for her sex- 
appeal. An Englishman feels his wife is 
part of him, just as much as his family 
into which he was born. 

“The attachment for a wife is based 
on something far more lasting . . . love, 
tenderness, kindness, nurture . . . the in- 
stinct that unites one to some other one 
as if a part of self, with a desire to 
benefit and bless. Marriage is like that. 
It clicks and locks . . . an interlocking 
of personalities. English wives do not 
have to be wondering every minute if 
they are still able to charm their hus- 
bands. Some English wives have even 
been accused of looking ‘dowdy’ be- 
cause they give less thought to ‘dolling 
up, as it were. And Englishmen some- 
times appear less chivalrous because it 
does not occur to them that they must 
be winning their wives over every day 
in order to hold them. She is simply 
the other half of him .. . and his better 
half. She, too, I believe, takes her 
marriage more seriously, recognizing 
the obligation as a partnership. 


ON’T misunderstand me, though. I 

have no objection to divorce when 
there is need for one. If neither party 
attempts, sentimentally or financially, to 
exploit the other, I don’t see any more 
disgrace in divorce than there is in the 
dissolution of any other partnership. . . 
say, like real estate. But every court 
seems determined that somebody shall 
sin before that somebody can be freed 
from the exclusive rights vested in 
another. 

“T can only hope that my children 
will be ready to meet any conditions 
that arise. Young people of today are 
making new evaluations of this lop- 
sided world. They have more knowl- 
edge than any previous generation has 
ever had, yet they are looking for es- 
cape. Every advance in learning, I 
fear, has tended to impress upon them 
our gnat-like insignificance in the gen- 
eral scheme of things, so they rush head- 
long into deeper and deeper experiences, 
always fighting to make their stand in- 
tellectually respectable. 

“Even now, their attitude is not sen- 
timental. While they may not agree that 
marriages are made in heaven, neither 
do they concede that “Theodore Drei- 
ser’s rearranging chemisms are an ade- 
quate explanation of the way a man 
feels about a woman in the springtime.’ 

“Of course, fifty years from now the 
world will have moved up immeasur- 
ably; science will have contributed so 
much that it may change habits and 
dispositions as much as they have 
changed in the last fifty years. It is not 
unlikely the physicists will have dis- 
covered how to release the energy in 
the atom, and the results of this will be 
too far-reaching even for anyone to 
contemplate. 

“And if babies are then produced by 
chemists in laboratories, as many hon- 
estly believe they will be, it will not 
matter so vitally whether you have fol- 
lowed the advice of a sex exponent or 
listened to a rather more practical view- 
point as presented by yours truly.” 
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pon 


UNPLEASANT? 


In "The Life of Vergie Win- 
ters’ Helen was John Boles’ 
selfish wife. 


“WM so weary of playing ‘cats’,” 
I declared Helen Vinson with em- 
phasis, as we chatted one after- 
noon. ‘Sometimes I scrutinize this 
face of mine in the mirror to find just 
what it is that inspires this unpleasant 
casting. Even in “As Husbands Go,’ — 
my biggest lead to date—I played a 
selfish, self-centered woman. Honestly, 
do I really look so unpleasant? 

“Perhaps I sound ungrateful. I’m 
not. I think I’ve had marvelous luck 
and I would have been tickled to get a 
foothold in the movies starting out with 
any kind of parts. But typing is dan- 
gerous, and now that I’m ‘in’, I wish I 
could get away from vamp roles and 
be a little human. I’m sure I could 
be nice if I could only get the 
chance!” 

And I expect Helen will get the 
chance if her heart’s set on it. 
Luck has played a big part in her 
career, but determination, grit and 
the willingness to work hard are 
outstanding characteristics of the 
Vinson make-up. She’s the type 
that usually succeeds in anything, 
once she’s set her heart on it—as 
witness her rapid progress in pic- 
tures. 

This girl is one of the prettiest 
newcomers to the screen but, thank 
heaven, she isn’t an exponent of the 
glamour school of beauty. There is 
nothing pseudo-Garbo-ish in her ap- 
pearance, as in that of so many 
young starlets nowadays. Her blond 
wavy hair is arranged in a neat, 
smart coiffure close to her head, 
rather than in the shoulder-length 
bob so popular with the glamour 
girls. And her eyelashes are her 
own. Her make-up is untheatrical and 
her grooming perfect. She has a quiet 
charm and a beautiful speaking voice. 
This voice of hers is a product of cul- 
tivation rather than a gift of nature, 
too, she confides, and she is proud as 
punch over it, for it took long months 
of study to banish the pronounced 
southern drawl she once had. Studying 
Italian and French pronunciation did the 
trick, she explains. 

Miss Vinson is a Texas product. Stu- 
dio publicity has stressed her social 
background, picturing her as a frivo- 
lous pampered debutante of extremely 
wealthy parents who indulged her every 
whim. This, to put it mildly, is an 
exaggeration and amuses Helen as much 
as it does her Texas friends. 

The Rulfs—that’s Helen’s family 
name; Vinson was picked out of the air 
—were of only moderate means when 
they lived in Houston, Texas. Her fa- 


“cats, 


That is the question which 
Helen Vinson, weary of 


playing so many movie 


4 


asks herself 


By RUTH HARDY 


ther had a good position with an oil 
company and Helen had pretty clothes 
and attended dancing school and riding 
academy, but the family had neither the 
financial resources nor the inclination 
for the whirl of high society. Rather 
than exclusive private schools, as the 
press-agents have it. Helen attended San 
Jacinto High in Houston. After gradu- 
ation, rather than attend a snooty fin- 
ishing school, she enrolled in the Univer- 
sity of Texas, where she was elected by 
her fellow-students as Beauty Queen of 
the campus. After two years of college 
she returned to her home, but, instead 
of making a brilliant debut, she inter- 
ested herself in Little Theater work as a 
hobby. In short, Helen was just a 


pretty young girl of upper middle-class 
background like thousands of other girls 


( : 


Ernest Bachrach 


Helen may think this face is unpleasant, 


but few will agree with her. 


in every city and hamlet of the United 
States. The traditional “silver spoon” 
of which the press-agents write was not 
in her mouth at birth; it was presented 
to her as a wedding present. But we'll 
get to that later. 

As a child, Helen was quite a movie 
fan and even staged plays in the family 
garage at five cents admission with the 
kids of the neighborhood. When she 
was older, her friends impressed with 
her unusual beauty and her Little Thea- 
ter acting, had often advised her, ““You 
ought to be in pictures,” but despite all 
this, Helen had never seriously consid- 
ered a professional career. 

Once or twice during her childhood, 
her mother thought she recognized tal- 
ent in her young daughter which might 
lead to a career. In dancing school she 
shone with brilliance, practising ardently 
and then rounding up all the neighbor- 

(Please turn to page 71) 
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It was Ada who really saved me. I was 
telling her how Bill and I had quarreled 
that morning because I couldn’t get his 
shirts white enough to suit him. 


And am [I glad I listened to Ada! My 
washes are /ike snow. They’ve lost every 
bit of “‘tattle-tale gray.” Bill’s so tickled 
with the way his shirts look that he’s 
been sweet as pie ever since! 


“Your trouble sounds like ‘tattle-tale 
gray’,’” Ada told me—‘“and that means 
left-over dirt. Change to Fels-Naptha— 
its richer golden soap and lots of naptha 
get out ALL the dirt.” 


OU bet Fels-Naptha will get your 


clothes cleaner—and whiter! 


For Fels-Naptha brings you something 
that no “‘trick’’ soap can—two dirt-loos- 
eners instead of one. Not just soap alone, 
but good golden soap with plenty of dirt- 
loosening naptha. 


Chip Fels-Naptha into your washing 
machine—and see what a gorgeous job it 
does. It’s great in your tub and for soak- 
ing or boiling. You'll find it gentle—safe 
for your finest silk stockings and daintiest 
lingerie. And it’s kind to hands, too—for 
there’s soothing glycerine in every golden 
bar. 

Fels-Naptha now sells at the lowest 


price in almost twenty years. Get a few bars 
today!...Fels & Co., Phila., Pa. © retseco.,1995 


Banish “Tattle-Tale Gray” 
with Fels-Naptha Soap sf 
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If you’ve never tried a KODL, try one when 
your throat feels all smoked out. Ready? 
Light up! Didn’t know any smoke could be 
so refreshing and so good —did you? The 
mild menthol cools the smoke, soothes your 
throat, and brings out the choice tobacco 
flavor. Free coupon with each pack good for 
handsome merchandise. (Offer good in U. 
S. A. only.) Send for FREE illustrated pre- 
mium booklet . . . and switch to the cigar- 
ette that keeps your throat K@DL. 
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Nitwit 
Incomparable 


(Continued from page 32) 


One day, at a Press Club show, he 
contributed to the general hilarity by 
doing an original monologue, a parody 
of a Babbitt’s after-dinner speech be- 
fore a gathering of fellow-Babbitts. His 
skit proved to be so funny, that he was 
prevailed upon to give up the printer’s 
ink for grease paint. 

He had to begin from the bottom. He 
played in the sticks for a season or 
two in small time vaudeville. But the 
folks in the cowshed circuit did not 
relish much his peculiar lackadaisical 
humor. 

His stuff, however, went over big in 
New, York, when his fellow-alumnus 
from Notre Dame, J. P. McEvoy, fea- 
tured his antiques in his Americana. 
Charlie was McEvoy’s secretary at the 
time and wrote gags for him. The 
metropolitan crowd vastly enjoyed his 
comedy bits, and his subsequent inani- 
ties in “Sweet Adeline’ made him the 
premier madcap of Broadway. 


E now pal’d around with the wits 

of New York; Heywood Broun, 
Frank Sullivan and Robert Benchley be- 
came his close friends, and remain to this 
day. One of the epigram slingers he 
parried with was Dorothy Parker. He 
was especially intimate with Heywood 
Broun, who saw him in “Sweet Ade- 
line” 24 times. They used to see each 
other almost every day, and made the 
rounds together of the night spots in 
Harlem and the other favorite haunts 
of the intelligentsia. 

One of Charlie’s most prized posses- 
sions is the following letter from Ring 
Lardner, written to him while he was 
cutting-up in “Sweet Adeline.” 


Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York 
September 22, 1929 
Dear Mr. Butterworth: 

Sometimes it becomes necessary to 
write a mash note. Your performance is 
so good that I’m afraid I'll have to see 
the damned thing three or four more 
times. Don’t take this as final. 

I nourish the selfish but forlorn hope 
that you'll be out of a job the year I 
write a musical. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ring Lardner. 


Warner Brothers signed him up for 
two pictures, and he hopped on a train 
to Los Angeles to garner his share of 
the big movie coin. He was the life 
of “The Life of the Party,” his first pic- 
ture. As Col. Joy from Kentucky, a 
breeder of fine horses, suh, he lent his 
individual brand of madness to the 
screen in this Vitaphone production. 

He returned to New York for another 
fling at Broadway, and came back with 
a pretty wife, the former Ethel Suther- 
land, to settle here for good. He is 
now under contract to M-G-M for 
some time. 

Charlie’s favorite game is a nice juicy 
steak. He sets himself at peace with 
the rest of the world by generous quaffs 
of light table wines. He has developed 
a taste for fine cuisine. 

“T hate to tell my wife what to get. 
I let her go ahead and prepare her own 
menus,” he said, with husbandly satis- 
faction. “An element of surprise is 
necessary in the enjoyment of good 
food.” 

His hobbies are, in the order named, 
loafing around the house doing noth- 
ing, playing tennis, reading, and writing 
his lines. He ducks the evening dol- 
drums by going to the prize fights, where 
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you can be 


UNTIL YOU DISCOVER 
THIS SECRET OF 
_ MAKE-UP! 


Are you envious of the beauty of others? 
Do you often wonder why the make-up of 
certain women looks so much more attract- 
ive than your own? Would you like to 
discover the secret of their loveliness? 
Then listen... 


It isn’t enough, today, that the color-tones 
of your various cosmetics match your own 
skin. The important thing is that they 
match each other! Powder, rouge and lip- 
stick should be of complementary shades, 
so harmonized that they achieve a perfect 
Color Ensemble. 


That’s what you get when you use Out- 
poor Girt Olive Oil Beauty Aids. Regard- 
less of which shade of Ourpoor Girt Face 
Powder you choose, you can be sure of 
finding an Outpoor Girt Lipstick and 
Rouge of the same tonal quality. 


No clash of colors! No cheap, gaudy 
effect! Your make-up is free of all arti- 
ficiality . . . natural! Ourpoor Girt Beauty 
Aids not only make your skin seem lovelier 
than ever before, but because of their ex- 
clusive Olive Oil base, they protect it too! 


At leading drug and department stores 
for only 50c. Also in 10c trial sizes at your 
favorite chain store. Mail the coupon for 
liberal samples of Outpoor Girt Olive Oil 
Face Powder, Rouge and Lipstick. 


POWDER 


The only face powder with an 
Olive Oil base! Light and 
fluffy, yet clings for hours. 
Creates a youthful, transparent 
effect. No rice starch! No orris 
root! 7 smart shades. 


ROUGE 


Smooth and satiny in texture. 
Made with pure Olive Oil. Will 
not break or crumble. Pure, 
harmless colors. 7 skin-blend- 
ing shades. 


LIPSTICK 


Goes on smoothly; spreads 
evenly. Prevents lips from chap- 
ping or cracking. Pure, harmless 
colors. Waterproof and indel- 
ible! 6 captivating skin-tints. 
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his quizzical face is a familiar sight in 
the front rows. 

In spite of the bravura he affects as 
an ex-lawyer and newspaperman, Charlie 
in reality is a very bashful and retiring 
man. He feels lost in a crowd. “I am 
never lonelier than when I am in com- 
pany,” he admitted. ‘You have to drag 
me to a party.” 

He appreciates in others a sense of 
humor more than anything else. “I 
can’t stand people who take themselves 
too seriously,’ he said. His favorite 
actors are the comedians, notably 
Charlie Chaplin. He thinks highly also 
of W. C. Fields and the mad Marx 
brothers. “The comedians,” he said, 
“have a sense of the ludicrous, which 
keeps them from making themselves 
ridiculous.” Among what he calls the 
“legitimates,” he prefers Leslie Howard 
and Herbert Marshall. But Charlie is 
definitely not a picture fan. He sur- 
prised me when he said he hadn’t seen 
“Queen Christina.” 


H E has no definite views on the art of 
comedy. His is an instinctive and 
reflective sort of humor. “I must have 
a comedy twist in my nature,” is his — 
explanation of how he secures his comic 
effects. “In general, I imitate characters 
I have met, emphasizing their eccentrici- 
ties. South Bend has had a great in- 
fluence on my acting career. Early 
memories are naturally the strongest.” 

Charlie hasn’t had his days of full 
glory on the screen yet. He may get a 
chance at stardom, since the character 
actor is coming into his own in the 
films. 

“What I should like to portray most 
of all,” he said, “is the futility of man. 
The type I have in mind is a pathetic, 
constantly blundering fellow who does 
not fit into our present-day society, and 
is oppressed with a sense of inferiority, 
bewilderment, and utter inadequacy to 
meet the problems of modern life. He 
goes about under a protective coating 
of mock dignity and courage, as we all 
do, more or less.” 

The sadness of humorists is proverb- 
ial, and Charles Butterworth is no ex- 
ception. 

“T ought to be happy,” he said, “yet 
I am not. Like other men I have my 
high and low moments, but in general 
I am as blue as indigo, whether I show 
it or not. 

“T often wonder why. I have every- 
thing a sensible man can wish for. Per- 
haps because I am too sensitive. And 
I can’t get excited over things others in 
the profession are so concerned about. 
I don’t get a terrific kick out of my act- 
ing. To be perfectly frank, I don't 
mind admitting that I don’t care if I 
ever act again. 

“T guess acting is too easy for me. 
I am happier when I have something 
difficult to do, even if it is writing 
twelve letters at one sitting. I have 
been working on a play, and have a 
number of articles under way which I 
hope to sell. But I doubt if they will 
ever be fit for publication. This Cali- 
fornia sunshine has got me. It has 
made me the laziest man on earth. I 
can’t bring myself to expend the neces- 
sary time and energy required for my 
writings. 

“And yet, once a journalist, always a 
journalist. I still feel like a reporter. 
and frequently find myself jotting down 
notes on things that other actors tell 
me on the set. I can’t help but look 
upon my former literary ambitions with 
feelings of regret. I really seem to 
have lost something precious with 
them.” 

Such, in brief, is the interesting career 
of this melancholy clown, a fugitive 
wraith of a once  lawyer-journalist 
caught in the mad whirligig of movie- 
town. 
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“Wotta woild, wotta 

woild!"" croaks Signor 

Durante. “Here we are 
all dressed up— 


o Place to Go! 


SCENE that lasts three seconds 

A on the screen may take three 

hours to shoot. Between takes 

the stars wait, wait, wait. It nearly 

drives them crazy. Here’s how they all 
manage to kill time. 

Women stars have a better time of it 
than the men. Joan Blondell knits and 
sews for the baby. Madge Evans knits. 
Mary Carlisle makes quilts, Sylvia Sid- 
_ ney crochets. Fay Wray, Doris Kenyon 
and Bebe Daniels do needle-point or 
petit-point. Bebe, in fact, has a hair- 
dresser who can do petit-point, too, and 
can carry on her piece of work while 
she does a scene. Gloria Stuart’s fans 
send her old neckties, which she works 
into quilts. If you're missing any neck- 
ties around your house lately, someone 
is probably sending them to Gloria. 

Franchot Tone sits by himself and 
closes his eyes. So do Clive Brook and 
Conrad Nagel. Jean Muir asks ques- 
tions of the technicians. Spencer Tracy 
broods and mumbles his lines. Jimmy 
Cagney takes notes for a book he means 
to write some day. Adrienne Ames does 
fashion sketches. Lyle Talbot reads. 

Janet Gaynor and James Dunn play 
rummy. ZaSu Pitts plays any kind of 
cards. Claudette Colbert sips milk. Paul 
Lukas is an ice-water guzzler. Edna 
May Oliver drinks it not only iced but 
distilled. 

Dick Powell 
and Big Crosby 
sing at the top 
of their lungs. 
They just love 
to sing—and, as 
you can imagine, 
they always draw 
a crowd. 

Lionel Barry- 
more and Lew 
Ayres play pi- 
anos. Alice Faye 
does dance rou- 
tines. Richard 
Dix has a three- 
piece orchestra 
of his own which 
plays for him. 

Alison Skip- 
worth sleeps. 
Miriam Hopkins 
sleeps in her 
portable dress- 
ing-room. Kay 
Francis ditto. 
Margaret Sulla- 
van also prefers 


pictures with lots of beds and couches 
in them. Gary Cooper can sleep stand- 
ing up. David Manners sleeps so soundly 
they frequently use him to focus the 
cameras on. 

Leslie Howard sits outside in the sun, 
fondling a good-luck charm. Jimmy 
Durante argues with anybody who'll lis- 
ten. Also Dick Arlen. Roger Pryor 
walks round and round, like a caged 
lion. Warner Baxter not only walks 
but drinks soda-pop continually while 
walking. Ralph Morgan hides under old 
boxes and takes snapshots. This habit 
of Mr. Morgan’s, it may be added, is 
very disconcerting. Sometimes, you 
know, two stars fall in love, and like all 
lovers seek a lonely spot in which to 
stare into each other’s eyes. This is a 
very bad time to have Mr. Morgan pop 
out of a man-hole, or from behind a 
tree, and say with a cheery smile, “Hold 
it, please!” 

Victor McLaglen just sits and wor- 
ries. The other stars just do all these 
things to keep from worrying, he says. 
Well—he'll sit and worry. 

You may think you'd like a job where 
you were forced to take an hour’s rest 
for every five minutes’ work that you 
did. You wouldn’t! Kids think they’d 
love to work in a candy store—but after 
a week of it you can’t look an innocent 
chocolate cream in the face. It’s the 
same thing. There’s no worse strain on 
the nerves imaginable than just sitting 
and waiting, and alternating that with 
waiting and sitting. 

Sizing them all up, it looks as though 
Gary Cooper’s method is really the 
smartest, so far as saving wear and tear 
on the nerves is concerned. There are 
some meanies who wonder if he ever 
wakes up for his scenes at all. Just 
before he dozes off he puts an intelli- 
gent, interested expression on his face, 
and it stays there. People can come up 
to him and talk to him for ten minutes 
at a time without ever catching on to 
the fact that he’s slumbering in his own 
private beddy-bye. 

And Sterling Halloway, the lad with 
the moth-eaten coiffure, simplifies it still 
further. McLaglen may sit and worry, 
but Sterling just sits. ““Ah’m the laziest 
man-n in Hollywood,” he drawls. ‘Ah 
cum up heah f’m Gawgia foh a va-ca- 
tion. An’ what happens? These heah 
producers, they jest all get together an’ 
make me wuk. No, Ah don’ wear no 
make-up. Ah, don’t do nuthin’. Ah jes 
sit an’ sit.” The prize goes to Gawgia! 


ON THE SETS IT’S WAIT, WAIT, WAIT 
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a Bay Heinz Tomato Ketchup as a magic 
seasoning in cooking. It’s a secret 
women everywhere are discovering. That 
“certain something” added to the recipe, 
which puts the “French chef” flavor into 
the meals you cook. A bit of Heinz To- 
mato Ketchup—the simmered-down good- 
ness of tomatoes and a combination of rare 
good spices, all in one bottle. 


NEW BOOK OF COOKING SECRETS. It’s 108 
pages of new ways to lure appetites. Write 
for the new “Heinz Book of Meat Cookery”. 
It is full of recipes for new feasts with left- 
overs. Easy party platters. One-dish 
dinners. Magic with the cheaper cuts of 
meats. Delectable sauces. Dozens of com- 
plete new menus. Just send ten cents in 
coin or stamps to H. J. Heinz Com- a 
pany, Dep’t 102-A, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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REASY POTS 
PANS 


SCORCHED 


BUT THAT'S 
NOT ALL” 


oh 


VERY day women are 
writing us so many good uses forS.O.S., 
we wonder if there’s any limit. 

How many have you tried? 

Here are a few suggestions. And, if 
we thought the list would reach the 
man of the house, we’d add several 
more—like shining the golf sticks and 
de-rusting the tools. 


S.0.S. SHINES 


DULL ALUMINUM 
GREASY STOVES 
CHARRED BROILERS 
STAINED LINOLEUM 
TARNISHED NICKEL 
SCORCHED COFFEE POTS 
CRUSTED BAKING GLASS 
BURNED POTS 
BLACKENED PANS 


in double-quick time 
@ 


Really, if you haven’t discovered this 
magic shine-dispenser, you Owe it to 
yourself to get a package of S.O.S. the 
very next time you visit your grocer, 
your hardware, department or five and 
ten cent store. Or, if you will snip off 
and mail the coupon we'll send you a 
generous free trial package. 


Mail this coupon o: a post-card to 
The S.O.S. Company, 6204 W. 65th 
Street, Chicago, Ill., for a free trial 


package of $.0.S. You'll like ir! 


NAME is = 


ADDRESS — F 
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AFriend|Treasure 
(Continued on page 27) 


touchy on the subject of his Knighting. 
Only once, when Sandra and I were 
dining with him in the new home he re- 
cently purchased at Malibu Lake, did he 
refer to an injury in service which ne- 
cessitated his transfer to the Intelli- 
gence Department. Naturally we wanted 
to hear more about that, but he replied, 
“Dashed secret. Branch of the service 
no man talks much about. Most inter- 
esting two years of my life, I think. 
Maybe some time .. .” 

Speaking of that house at Malibu 
Lake, he is quite crazy about it in spite 
of the fact that it is so located that he 
has to drive about fifty miles to and 
from the studios, to his weekly hangout, 
the prize-fights, or that his friends have 
to drive fifty miles to see him. He 
jokingly insists that old Mac, the studio 
gateman, is the only friend he cares to 
see, anyway, and as long as the drive 
isn’t too difficult for Mac, it is all right 
with Sir Guy. 

He spotted the little white house 
when we were making “The Lancer” 
and he couldn’t be satisfied until he 
owned it. It is filled with trophies that 
would warm the heart of any adven- 
turer, and both Sandra and I are de- 
lighted when we are invited to spend 
an evening with him before the roaring 
fire. Usually there are just the three 
of us present, for Sir Guy glories in his 
present bachelor existence. And it isn’t 
that he is not attractive to the ladies, 
either. I overheard one pretty and 
popular star say: “That man is simply 
fascinating. I wonder what he was like 
at twenty?” The gossip about the 
studio is that practically all his mail is 
from women—a fact which I much pre- 
fer writing here than actually saying to 
him face to face. It would amuse him 
too much. 

There is only one thing about my 
association with Guy I could gladly 
skip—and that is the little matter of 
the .22 Hornet rifle. I'd like to make 
this as brief as possible (I don’t know 
why I do him the satisfaction of telling 
it), but, anyway, I told Guy I had 
sent away to New York for this trea- 
sure, and also that I had sent along a 
check for $375 of my hard-earned du- 
cats to pay for it. The next time 
Sandra and I dined with him, Sir Guy 
produced an exact duplicate of my 
heartthrob, telescopic sight and all, and 
informed us he kad “picked it up” on a 
little shopping expedition right here in 
Los Angeles for only $75 of his hard- 
earned ducats. Did I ever hear the end 
of that from Sandra ...? [I did not! 

I suppose I shall eventually forgive 
him. He is too grand a friend and too 
inspiring a person to be banned from 
my life—even over that treasured .22 
Hornet. The last time I saw him, we 
walked down to the edge of the lake 
and stood looking at the distant moun- 
tains. Sir Guy was in a rare mood. He 
had some advice for me. . . and when I 
get this off my chest I think you'll know 
as much about him and like him as well 
as I do. He said: 

“Live your life to the fullest .. . 
don’t get in any sort of rut... and be 
proud you lived as hard as you could 
... dash it! ... that’s what life’s for!” 


Do you like to read Herb Howe's 
humorous comments on Hollywood 
foibles? 

article in 


MOVIE. 


Herb has an extra fine 
NEW 
Watch for it. 


next month's 


Are You Clever 


With a Needle 


Modern Table Linen 
Must Be Beautiful. 
Here Are Six Smart 
Diagram Patterns 


Beautiful tables make food seem more 
exciting! And no one has to long for 
lovely table linen when it's so easy to 
make. These diagram patterns will 
show you how to make six exquisite 
cloths. All six patterns and complete 
directions for 15c. Get started right 


away on: 


A Peasant Table Cover. Designs and 
diagrams for making cross-stitch de- 
signs—flowers, animals, people. 


Smart Crochet Designs. For bridge or 
luncheon cloths. So very good-looking 
and so easy to make. 


Coarse Linen Doilies. Made gay and 
bright with stripes from colored seam 
binding. Very decorative. 


Inexpensive Cloths. 
trimmed in gingham with gingham 
napkins to match. 
New Crochet Edgings. New edgings 


which are sure to bring out the “ahs” 
and the "“'ohs". 


Plain material 


Clever as can be. 


For many trimmings. 


Six Applique Designs. Made from 
colored linen or cotton in fruit designs. 
For table spreads or doilies. 


Send your request to Miss Frances Cowles 


TOWER MAGAZINES, Inc. 
55 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


ENGLAND’S 
De MILLE 


‘By GEORGE LANDY 


OLLYWOOD folk who know him 
say that Herbert Wilcox, producer 
of “Nell Gwyn,” is more like C. B. 
DeMille than anybody else in the whole 
film world. He has a tremendous flair 
for showmanship, a great capacity for 
driving his subordinates and making 
them love it, a genius in discovering and 
building up stars, which is uncannily 
like that of “C. B.” in his palmiest days. 
But, unlike DeMille, he’s had several 
ups and downs, although he’s never 
been beaten. 

Like DeMille, Wilcox’s career is 
studded with controversy-stirring films. 
In earliest days—shortly after his dis- 
charge from the Royal Air Force at the 
close of hostilities—he wrote, produced 
and directed ““The Wonderful Story,” a 
pastoral tale with only three characters, 
featuring Herbert Langley, a Covent 
Garden Opera star, the first singer to 
appear in pictures, even though they 
were still silent. 

Another Wilcox production which 
stirred up the British Empire and re- 
verberated throughout the world was 
“Dawn,” starring Sybil Thorndike as 
Nurse Cavell, England’s greatest war 
heroine. Germany sent official protests 
to the British Government; the picture 
was the subject of long debates in Par- 
lament and aroused terrific controversy 


Herbert Wilcox 


—all of which helped at the box office. 
For Wilcox is not only a DeMille; 
he is also a Roxy (or a Sid Grauman, 
for Pacific Coast readers!), the result 
of his early experience as a salesman 
and exhibitor. He was the first British 
producer to show his pictures to roy- 
alty, to open them in London’s Albert 
Hall (a combination of New York’s 
Madison Square Garden and Carnegie 
Hall) and to employ searchlights, spe- 
cial police, closing of street traffic. and 
all other doodads to which we have 
become accustomed at New York or 
Hollywood “world premieres.” 

Like the Horatio Alger heroes our 
fathers used to revere, Herbert Wilcox 
is the personification of ‘pluck and 
luck.” He has known the champagne 
of success and the dregs of disaster; 
and this time, he is so fortified. through 
hard experience that he will probably 
stay on the top. 
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Women Rule Hollywood 


(Continued from page 19) 


their exaggerations, no matter how ri- 
diculous, there is always that sincere 
emotionalism that women love. 

Chaplin’s greatest comedy, “The Kid 
is the perfect example of comedy 
“slanted” for women. ‘The situations 
were amusing, but always they were ac- 
tuated by sincere emotion. Every laugh 
floated on an unshed tear. I would list 
“The Kid” as one of the ten greatest 
women’s pictures of all time. 

What are the other nine? 

There have been so many exceedingly 
fine pictures, rich in feminine appeal, 
that it is hard to make a choice. At 
first thought, I should list “Birth of a 
Nation,’ “Broken Blossoms,” “The 
Miracle Man,” “All Quiet on the West- 
ern Front,” “Dark Angel,” “Stella Dal- 
las,’ “Robin Hood,” “The Ten Com- 
mandments” and ‘Smilin’ Through.” 

“All Quiet,” the most gruesome por- 
trayal of war ever screened, may at first 
glance seem an amazing choice—yet, if 
you analyze the picture, the reasons for 
its tremendous woman appeal are ap- 
parent. Through the eyes of its hero, a 
dreamer and an emotionalist, war was 
seen from the woman’s viewpoint. And 
the scenes between the boy and his 
mother, alone, were enough to make 
“All Quiet” appeal to the average 


? 
’ 


woman. Women, strange as it may 
seem, like to cry as well, if not better, 
than they like to laugh. 

“The Miracle Man” and “The Ten 
Commandments” appealed to the deep 
religious emotionalism which is in al- 
most every woman. “Robin Hood” was 
romance carried to the mth degree. 
“Stella Dallas” was an immortal drama 
of mother love. ‘Broken Blossoms,” 
“Dark Angel” and ‘“Smilin’ Through” 
were among the greatest love stories 
ever told. 

If entirely dependent upon the pat- 
ronage of men, how many of the ten 
would have been stand-outs? I would 
feel confident of only three—‘All Quiet 
on the Western Front,” “The Kid” and 
“Robin Hood.” 

In still another way, women have 
made their rule felt in Hollywood— 
painfully felt at times, yet in the long 
run the pain is for Hollywood’s own 
good. I refer to censorship. They have 
been its most active proponents. 

There is no denying the fact that 
women rule Hollywood—or that they 
will continue to rule as long as they 
select the screen entertainment for their 
families, as long as they continue to be 
the great majority in every theater 
audience. 


Stars of Yesterday 


(Continued from page 23) 


Neal Hart, Elizabeth Henry, Charles 
Herzinger, Al Heuston, Mrs. Hicks, Jack 
Hoxie, Gladys Huelette, Frank Ibertson, 
Lloyd Ingram, Mary Jane Irving, Glad- 
den James, Pat Kelley, Mame Kelso, 
Ardell Kerr, Bob Kerr, Ed Kimball, 
Emmett King, Fred Kley, Alice Lake, 


Dick LaReno, Florence Lawrence, 


George LaGuere, Ed Le Saint, Edgar 
Lewis, Eva Lewis, Mason Litson, J. 
P. Lockney, Harry Lorraine, Viola 
Lonie, Muriel MacCormack, Francis 
MacHenry, Mary MacLaren, Jerry 
Mandy, James Mason, Doris May, Philo 
McCullough. Francis McDonald, Wal- 
lace McDonald, Dorcas McKim, George 
Meadows, Tony Midgley, Joe Mills, 
Howard Mitchell, Ralph Mitchell, Rhea 
Mitchell, Baby Peggy Montgomery, 
George Morrell, Lew Morrison, Eddie 
Mortimer, Harry Meyers, Iris Nichol- 
son, Lillian Nicholson, Gertrude Nor- 
man, Harry Northrup, Katherine O’Con- 
nell, Frank O'Connor, Maude Oggle, Tip 
O’Neil, Henry Otto, Patricia Palmer, 
Paul Panzer, Vesta Pegg, George Perio- 
lat, Hal Pickson, Snub Pollard, Russ 
Powell, Herbert Prior, Mrs. Albert Pris- 
coe, Rae Randall, Bobby Ray, Frankie 
Raymond, Mike Ready, Heidiviga 
Reicher, Clark Reynolds, Tom Ricketts, 
Spike Robinson, Joe Ryan, Lou Salter, 
Chas. Schaefer, Allan Sears, Bernard 
Seigel, Evelyn Selbie, Clarissa Selwyn, 
C. L. Smallwood, Antrim Short, Ger- 
trude Short, Leivis Short, Lee Shum- 
way, Mr. and Mrs. Simons, Allen Simp- 
son, Noll Smith, Emily Spencer, Martin 
Sperzel, John Stanton, Lincoln Stead- 
man, Myrtle Steadman, Lew Stern and 
Harry Tenbrook, Eva Thatcher, Daisy 
May Thelby, Charles Thurston, May 
Trolell, Florence Turner, Alberta 
Vaughn, Moxie Wolcarys, Ben Walker, 
Si Wilcox, William Williamson, Jack 
Wise, Freeman Wood, Wm. Worthing- 
ton and Clara Kimball Young. 

What a list of famous pioneers of the 
screen ! 

Miss Young, once the star of the 
Vitagraph Company. 


Harry Meyers of Universal. The 
clorious Steadmans, Lincoln and _ his 
mother, Myrtle, once fixtures with First 
National and before that with Bosworth. 
Bessie Eyton of the old Selig Films, 
Ella Hall, star at Lubin, now asking 
for “bits.” 

Florence Lawrence with the old Bio- 
graph that gave us so many famous 
people. 

Gladys Huelette a star at Edison. 

Flora Finch a Vitagraph fixture, How- 
ard Mitchell with Lubin, Joseph De- 
Grasse swaggering through two-gun pic- 
tures at Pathe Freres. Charles French 
doing the same at the same lot. Flor- 
ence Turner charming them all at Vita- 
graph. 

They are a grand crowd of “‘troupers.” 


They deserve the help of the in- 
dustry. 
But .. . what action the Assistant 


Directors will get is a problem. Their 
request in behalf of these glorious peo- 
ple was received by the Academy Board. 
But at that time the NRA Code was in 
the making. And .there was such a 
flurry, such a concentrated drive on the 
part of the successful people of today 
to safeguard the tremendous salaries of 
those who are now sitting on top, that 
the request of the Assistant Directors 
in behalf of the old-timers was shunted 
to the background. May they drag it 
out into the open now and give these 
courageous people a chance to earn a 
living. 

They are a magnificent group. If 
you see the names of any of your own 
former favorites in the list, wouldn’t it 
be a nice thing for you to send them a 
letter, or write to a producing company 
asking that the old-timer be given a 
chance. It would be a grand gesture 
on your part. It would be appreciated 
by every one of them, for they only 
want the chance to preserve their self- 
respect. 

It is jobs that these people want— 
not alms. They are the sort that con- 
tinue to struggle bravely on. 
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A BLONDE FADE EARLY? 


y Lidy Cather 


People say that blondes have a brilliant 
morning, but a short afternoon. In other 
words, that blondes fade early! 

This, however, is a myth. Many 
blondes simply look older than their 
years because they use the wrong shade 
of face powder. 

You should never choose a face pow- 
der shade just because you are a blonde 
or brunette. You should never try to 
match the color of your hair or the par- 
ticular tone of your skin. A blonde may 
have a dark skin while a brunette may 
have quite a light skin and vice versa. 

A face powder shade should be cho- 
sen, not to match your hair or coloring, 
but to flatter your whole appearance. 


To Find the Shade 
that Flatters 


There is only one way to find the shade 
of face powder that is most becoming 
to you, and that is to try all five basic 
shades. 

Lady Esther Face Powder is made 
in the required five basic shades. One of 
these shades you will find to be the 
most flattering to you! One will 
instantly set you forth at your best, 
emphasize your every good point 
and make you look your most 
youthful al freshest. 

But I don’t ask you to accept 


my word for this. I say: Prove it at my 
expense. So I offer to send you, en- 
tirely without cost or obligation, a liberal 
supply of all five shades of Lady Esther 
Face Powder. 
When you get the five shades, try 
each one before your mirror. Don’t try to 
ick your shade in advance. Try all fe! 
Piet the one you would least suspect 
may prove the most flattering for you. 
Thousands of women have written to tell 
me they have been amazed with this test. 


Stays on for Four Hours 
— and Stays Fresh! 


When you make the shade test with 
Lady Esther Face Powder, note, too, how 
exquisitely soft and smooth it is. It is 
utterly free from anything like grit. It 
is also a clinging face powder! By actual 
test it will stay on for four hours and 
look fresh and lovely all the time. In 
every way, as you can see for yourself, 
Lady Esther Face Powder excels any- 
thing ever known in face powder. 

Write today! Just mail the coupon or 
a penny postcard. By return mail you'll 
receive all five shades of Lady Weher 
Face Powder. 


(You can paste this on a penny postcard) (10) 
Lady Esther, 2020 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. 


Please send me by return mail a liberal supply of all five 


shades of Lady Esther Face Powder. 


2 Name 


2 Address 


City. __State. ae 
: (If you live in Canada, write Lady Esther, Toronto, Ont.) : 
a 22.0 pc cece esc c cee veccsseceesnscscrascccccsccssnae eeee: 
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NATURAL BEAUTY 


@ Why let your hair get that harsh, 
faded, “worn-out” look? To have 
the true beauty everyone strives 
for in modern hair grooming, the 
“Sheen of Youth” is more impera- 
tive than ever. For the popular hair 
dressing demands hair that is soft 
and smooth, with a color sleekness 
that is ample in tone value while 
also entirely natural and youthful. 


Put ColoRinse in the shampoo wash 
and it will put subtle color toning in- 
to your hair, and give it a soft, pliant 
lustrefulness. ColoRinse is harmless 
vegetable compound, not a dye or 
a bleach. Choose one of the ten 
shades—a variety of color values 
complimentary to all types of hair. 


Also ask for Nestle SuperSet, Nestle Golden 
Shampoo or Nestle Henna Shampoo 


THE NESTLE-LEMUR COMPANY 
MAKERS OF QUALITY PRODUCTS 
NEW YORK 


at all 10c Stores and Beauty Shops 
... Nestle ColoRinse, SuperSet, 
Golden Shampoo and Henna Shampoo 


‘The Stars at Play 


(Continued from page 25) 


Grove by her fiance, Charles Irwin, 
according to the program planned. 

But all the same when a dozen peo- 
ple arrived in a group, and others kept 
on coming, she was actress enough to 
convince everybody she was genuinely 
surprised. 

Jack Oakie, who was girl-less for 
once, got rid of the romantic burden on 
his soul by retreating to the kitchen 
and reciting poetry to all who would 
listen. It was Eddie Buzzell’s birthday, 
too, and he dispensed gallantries right 
and left, evidently as happy as a lark. 
The only untoward happening was when 
Kitty Kelly, playing with Helen’s 
pooch, got bitten on her pretty nose. 
Gail Patrick was there and Robert 
Cobb, and Anita Louise. 

Tom Brown’s father and mother were 
there, and Anita consoled herself by sit- 
ting on Tom’s mama’s lap a good part 
of the evening. Richard Sanville, back 
in New York, we hear, was disconsolate 
when Anita left. But though he was 
very attentive, Anita didn’t forget Tom 
while she was East. 


E know where Jeanette MacDon- 
ald stands about her engagement 
to Robert Ritchie, her manager. 

Miss MacDonald confided to friends: 
“I shall probably not marry until I 
have ceased to be an actress. This is 
understood between Bob and me. He 
is very tolerant and understanding. He 
doesn’t wish to either be freed from me, 
nor, under the circumstances, feeling as 
I do, to be married to me. We have 
many interwoven interests, and many 
things in common. I cannot imagine 
my life without Bob, and I think he 
feels the same way about me. But I 
do not think an actress, especially a 
motion picture actress, should be 
married. 

“T should hate to think I will never 
wed and have children. But when I do, 
I want to be sure to make a success of 
my marriage.” 


NENG it’s just to put a muffler on 

the gossips, but whatever reason 
it is, the fact remains that more and 
more guests are arriving at parties with- 
out escorts. The escort seems to be 
quite passé indeed. 

Solo arrivals at Anne Shirley’s party 
included Eric Rhodes, Virginia Reed, 
John Beal, Tom Brown; while those at 
Henry Armetta’s party included Henry 
Hull, Maria Gambarelli, June Clay- 
worth, and Pat di Cicco. 


Pook little Mary Blackford, lying in 
her hospital bed, all but paralyzed, 
has taken new hope. 

That benefit which her young friends, 
the juvenile set of Hollywood, gave for 
her at the Cocoanut Grove, resulted in 
the raising of many hundreds of dollars. 
Enough so that she can have that neces- 
sary operation which may restore to 
her the use of her limbs. 

And did those young people work! 
Not only that. When the evening came, 
and they found the demand for tickets 
to be more than would be issued with 
comfortable accommodation in the 
Grove, they sold their own tickets, and 
stood all evening! 

The standees included Tom Brown, 
Anita Louise, Pat Lucey, Donald 
Barry, Junior Durkin, Stanley Davis, 
Eddie Rubin, Helen Mack, Patricia 
Ellis, and Grace Durkin. 

Will Rogers never has been known to 
shirk his duty at a benefit. This writer 
has called him up in the afternoon to 
officiate at night, and he did it cheer- 
fully, and as everybody knows, more 
than adequately. 


Give that 


COLD 


Just 
24 Hours 


Colds Go Overnight When 
You Take the Right Thing 


A cold doesn’t have to run its course and expose 
you to serious complications. 


A cold can be routed overnight if you go 
about it the right way. First, of all, a cold being 
an internal infection, calls for internal treat- 
ment. Secondly, a cold calls for a COLD remedy 
and not for a “cure-all”. 


Grove’s Laxative Bromo Quinine is what a 
cold requires. It is expressly acold remedy. It is 
internal and direct—and it does the four things 
necessary. 


Fourfold in Effect 


It opens the bowels. It combats the cold germs 
in the system and reduces the fever. It relieves 
the headache and grippy feeling. It tones 
and fortifies the entire system. Anything 


less than that is taking chances with a cold. 


Get Grove’s Laxative 
Bromo Quinine at any 
druggist’s. 


A cold is an 
Internal Infection 
and Requires 
Internal Treatment 


GROVE'S LAXATIVE 
ROMO 
QUININE 


Listen to Pat Kennedy and Art Kassel and 
his Kassels-in-the-Air Orchestra every 
Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, Thursday 
and Friday, 1:45 p. m. Eastern Standard 
Time, Columbia Coast-to-Coast Network. 


The committee of the Blackford 
benefit hadn’t had courage to ask him 
to be master of ceremonies. They 
merely asked him to lend his pres- 
ence. 

“What good would my inert presence 
do?” he demanded. 

And then they took heart and asked 
him to serve. Which he did with his 
usual brilliant success. 


ALLY EILERS is such a _ good 

mama that she won’t have a party 
which her baby, nicknamed Pooch, can- 
not attend. 

So on Sunday afternoons she and her 
husband, Harry Joe Brown, hold a sort 
of open house at their apartment, where 
a private showing of the infant is al- 
ways held. 

Pooch’s first venture into the great 
Open spaces was last Thanksgiving, 
when he went to see Grandma Eilers, 
Sally’s mama. Since then he has ven- 
tured out at Christmas and other fes- 
tive days. 

Always present at the Sunday after- 
noons are several other mamas. 
notably Bebe Daniels and Mrs. Skeets 
Gallagher. 


B* the time this is printed, it is al- 
together possible that Dick Powell 
and Mary Brian may be married. 

Dick has been building a house and 
Mary has been spending a great deal of 
time superintending some of the details. 
And now that the non-marriage clause 
in Dick’s Warner contract has expired, 
there seems no reason why they should 
not go ahead and do it. 
= ON’T you come to our house 
warming-over?” is the way that 
jolly Agnes Christine Johnston and hus- 
band Frank Dazey, invited us to their 
home following their long absence in 
the East. 

And what a honey of a place it is— 
an old English house, with many cosy 
dormer window retreats, and a complete 
air of charming hospitality everywhere. 

The place simply buzzed with writers 
and stars. 

Claire Adams has come out of ob- 
scurity, and, looking lovelier even than 
when she was a Ben Hampton star, 
goes about to parties a lot. She is 
studying singing and has developed a 
voice, and sang at the party. She has 
radio plans. 

June Collyer and Stu Erwin were 
there. They say their son may be- 
come a traveling man. At any rate, he 
hollers every morning, wanting to know 
whether they aren’t going on the chu- 
chu today! He was with them on their 
eastern personal appearance trip. 


H OwARD HUGHES brought Nancy 

Carroll to the Cocoanut Grove 
one night not long ago. 

And was he surrounded with mem. 
ories! At a nearby table was Joan 
Chapman, to whom he has been paying 
quite a lot of attention; at another 
table was Jean Harlow, and not far 
away was Betty Furness, both of whom 
he has been seeing a lot lately. 


OLLYWOOD is fairly outdoing it- 
self in establishing all sorts of odd 
bars. 

Guests at Bert Kalmar’s country 
home in San Fernando Valley were 
surprised the other night when Bert 
revealed the oddest bar of all. 

Everybody went into the library. 
We expected a lot of books not only 
because it was a library, but because it 
was Bert’s library, and Bert is a great 
reader. Suddenly the bookcases with 
their burdens turned inside out, and the 
highbrow had suddenly gone lowbrow, 
for behold the bookcases had turned 
into a bar. 
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The Stars at Play 


|LSSss as though we'll have to estab- 
lish a society column for the kids 
of Hollywood. 

At least two important parties took 
place recently. 

Dolores Lee Printz, daughter of 
LeRoy Printz, was tiny hostess at one 
party, the guests including David Holt, 
Virginia Weidler, Baby LeRoy, Lois 
Kent and Billy Lee. Micky Mouse en- 
tertained in person. 

Mrs. Joseph Cawthorne gave a party 
for her little granddaughter, Peggy 
Kernell, and several children of famous 
folk were there, including Ottilie Kru- 
ger, Otto Kruger’s daughter; John 
Barrymore’s child, Dolores Ethel; 
Peggy Santley, Joe Santley’s child, and 
others. It was a costume party and the 
guests came suitably dressed. 


Ro Spencer Tracy and Loretta 
Young were present at the party 
which Mr. and Mrs. Harry Lachman 
gave. But not together. Loretta came 
with a party, and Spencer arrived alone. 
They greeted each other, but there was 
no conversation. 

Maurice Chevalier, contrary to his 
custom, arrived alone, but was gallantly 
paying attention to all the ladies in 
succession. 


HE most brilliant of all the Screen 

Actors’ Guild balls held annually 
during the past three years was the 
latest one. The Biltmore Bowl was 
beautiful, with its tiers of tables, each 
be-flowered and be-candled, and some 
thousand guests were present. 

Cocktails and hors d’oeuvres were 
served in the long lounge just outside 
the Bowl. Kenneth Thomson as presi- 
dent opened proceedings, and Lyle Tal- 
bot was m.c. Dancing and entertain- 
ment were enjoyed—followed by the 
grand march, 

Jimmy Cagney started a lot of fun 
by cutting in on Robert Montgomery 
and Chester Morris, each time he 
glimpsed one of them dancing with his 
own wife. Every time that happened 
Jimmy would hop out on the floor and 
gleefully take the lady away from her 
husband. 

Chester got even. Cagney and his 
wife dance beautifully together and 
enjoy it very much; but Chester gave 
them no chance, during the first few 
dances, after Jimmy’s coup. He would 
cut in, each time, and grab Jimmy’s 
lady away from him. 

Franchot Tone and Joan Crawford 
danced together all the evening, and 
when the orchestra played the strain 
from a popular song, Joan and Franchot 
sang it into each other’s ears. 

But even there Jimmy Cagney man- 
aged to cut in, for he found himself the 
man nearest Joan when the grand 
march strains turned themselves into a 
fox trot, and when, according to the 
rules of the Guild floor committee, the 
man and woman finding themselves 
nearest each other must dance to- 
sether. 

Joan confided to friends that Jimmy 
is her favorite actor. I don’t know 
what Franchot means to do about 
that! 


"T HERE is nothing like the friend- 

ship of men, say some of the sages, 
and the friendship of Warner Baxter 
and his three pals, Bill Powell, Ronald 
Colman and Dick Barthelmess seems to 
prove it. They have been friends for 
years, and even now they foregather 
here and there every so often to hobnob 
together. 

Usually they meet on Sunday after- 
noons on Warner’s sunny tennis court 


to play tennis, and then afterward to 


sup with Warner and his wife, with 
_Mrs. Barthelmess frequently joining 
them. Jean Harlow is there once in a 


while, too. She wields quite a wicked 
racquet, you know. 

Gloria Swanson and Herbert Mar- 
shall came over the other evening for 
supper and a visit. 


DNA MURPHY, who went abroad 
several months ago, is back in 
Hollywood, looking prettier than ever. 
She has been visiting friends in Spain, 
and let us in on the fact that she was 
studying Spanish over there. One won- 
ders if there is a handsome caballero 
somewhere there with a “castle in 
Spain.” She won’t tell, in spite of all 
our efforts to find out. 
She is seen about with George Stone 
a good deal, but both declare it’s merely 
an old friendship. 


NE of the sights these days is 
Charlie Chaplin and Paulette God- 
dard with the two Chaplin children, 
going places and doing things together. 
They gave.a little party for the boys 
not long ago, inviting some of their 
school mates from the Black Foxe Mili- 
tary School to go out on the Chaplin 
boat with them. 

And they took the youngsters up to 
Lake Arrowhead, where they taught 
young Charlie and Sidney how to do a 
little plain and fancy fishing. 


[Pees was Just a touch of the pro- 
fessional to the party which some 
friends of Joe Morrison gave him on his 
birthday. 

Harry Revel and Max Gordon, who 
wrote the songs for his next musical, 
were on hand, and played them for him. 
Then Joe sang some songs from one of 
his pictures, “One Hour Late,” and Sam 
Coslow played and warbled one of his 
compositions, “Little White Gardenia.” 


HE is by way of being a country 

squire, these days, is Edward 
Everett Horton, what with his big En- 
cino estate. 

He entertained Frank Lawton and 
Evelyn Laye at an English dinner, 
Yorkshire puddings and all. Ramon 
Novarro was there, too, but not a single 
tamale showed up on the menu. 


ATRICIA WHEELER seems to in- 

herit her dad’s quick wit. 

Down at Palm Springs the other day 
the seven-year-old was playing with an- 
other little girl. Suddenly the girl 
looked at Pat and laughed. 


“What you laughing at?” demanded 
Patricia. 

“Oh, at you,” responded the child, 
“you look so funny with all those 
freckles!” 

“Well,” cracked Patricia, ‘you look 


funny even without any freckles!” 


RoeP LA ROCQUE and Vilma Banky 

going about socially in Hollywood; 
everybody buying homes at Palm 
Springs, where they spend week-ends: 
Bob Woolsey, Louise Fazenda, Rosie 
Dolly, Samuel Goldwyn, Ann Harding, 
Jeanette MacDonald; tennis players 
gathering every Sunday afternoon at 
Dolores Del Rio’s Santa Monica Can- 
yon home for tennis, including Gary 
Cooper and Sandra Shaw, King Vidor, 
Norma Shearer; cocktail frocks aren’t 
called cocktail frocks any more, they 
are now called bar-room dresses: de- 
spite the fact that Fred Keating and 
Patricia Ellis deny any romance, they 
are seen about at all the parties and 
openings together. 
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refer FAOEN 


Among the many lovely women 


who prefer FAOEN to costlier 


perfumes is the distinguished 
Countess Jeanine de la Vairir. 
An arbiter of fashion and things 
tashionable, it is significant that 
FAOEN is found on her dressing 
fable and in her purse. 

“My selection of perfume is not 
influenced by price,” she says. 
“Naturally, I have used many 
expensive perfumes, but lam in- 
trigued by the facinating some- 
thing about FAOEN (with its 
$1 to $3 quality) which is subtly 
alluring and different. 

FAOEN is differerent ... dif- 
ferent in its mysterious power 
to transform attractiveness into 
compelling loveliness. Let Faoen 


send you forth to quicken pulses! 


In a tuck away size ten cents 
(10c) as illustrated below at 
all 5 and 10 cent stores. 


FAOEN No. 12 Floral and deli- 
cate witha refreshing bouquet, 


© 


FAOEN No.3 is exotic—a 


clinging, oriental fragrance. a Fe EN 


ap 


Z 
\ 


FAOEN No. 44 Warm and Vi- 


brant—ournewestfloralodeur. 


RE 


FAOEN No.19 Fresh yet elu- 


sive—excellent for evening. 


<@ 
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MARY BRIAN, just one of the 


Hollywood stars who glorifies her hands 
with MOON GLOW Nail Polish. 
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MORE POLISH 
je your/ Vicrey 


These days, women are entitled to a larger 
bottle of nail polish for their money, because 
they use so much more of it. Fashion says a 
different shade for day, a different shade for 
night — one shade to go with today’s dress, 
another shade for tomorrow's. And toe nails 
are getting their share of polish, too. 

Moon Glow gives you what you deserve—a 
25 cent bottle of marvelous lustrous nail polish, 
two or three times the size you have been get- 
ting for twenty-five and thirty-five cents. 


One use of Moon Glow Nail Polish will 
show you why it is a Hollywood favorite. 
Moon Glow is a new and better blend of polish 
—applies more smoothly, sets more lustrously— 
will not chip, peel, crack or fade. 

Moon Glow Nail Polish is featured at 25 
cents by the country’s finest department stores 
from Saks in New York to Marshall Field in 
Chicago and Bullock’s in Los Angeles. Lead- 
ing druggists will tell you that Moon Glow is 
one of their fastest selling nail polishes. And 
at your ten cent store, ask for the generous size 
Moon Glow bottle. 


Write for sample 


Try either the clear or new cream Moon 
Glow, the nail polish made popular by the 
screen stars in Hollywood—there’s a treat in 
store for you. Send the coupon for a sample 
size of any one of the six smart shades. 


Moon Grow 


Med Celie 


SERIO AICI CIC) Ne 
| 
B Moon Glow Cosmetic Co., Ltd., Dept. 735, f 
B Hollywood, Calif. ae 
B® Please send generous trial bottle Moon Glow Polish 
B ( ) cream (_) clear. I enclose 10c¢ (coin or stamps) Ly 
B for each shade checked. ( ) Natural ( ) Medium 
B ( ) Rose (_) Blood Red ( ) Carmine ( ) Coral. & 
HE (+) Oil Nail Polish Remover. a 
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Name——_________________________-__ g 
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I'll Quit Before 
| Fail 


(Continued from page 42) 


“My Lord, them’s big words!” 

“But why do you feel as you do about 
your picture acting?” I asked. 

“T must believe in myself,” she ex- 
plained, ‘‘and I simply can’t do it when 
I see myself on the screen. I like the 
work and I like going to the movies, but 
I don’t like myself in them. This isn’t 
any modesty on my part, it’s just sin- 
cere distaste. I’m not humble and I 
believe I’m not a fool. But there is 
something about screen acting that 
makes it impossible for me to be my- 
self. I can’t understand it.” 

“Ts it that you’re not allowed to do 
things in your own way?” 

“No, it that isn’t it,” she was quick 
to say. “It’s nobody’s fault but my 
own. I’ve been given every opportunity 
to be myself, but somehow I can't. I 
don’t feel satisfied with myself on the 
screen any more.” 


[- is true of all of us that complete 
satisfaction with our work means the 
end of progress and the beginning of 
stagnation. There is no stagnation, you 
may be sure, in Helen Hayes. She is 
not merely a lucky star content to fol- 
low her luck. Nor is she one of those 
pictorial exhibitionists who have nothing 
more than meets the eye. She has built 
her enduring renown upon fine intelli- 
gence, emotional vitality and a thorough 
equipment in the requirements of acting. 

“There are millions,” I reminded her, 
“who will not agree with you in your 
screen estimate of yourself.” 

She said nothing to that, but after a 
moment’s silence looked up and went 
on: 

“Most of my stage career has been 
in comedy, and once you’ve mastered 
that the rest is child’s play. Yes, I 
mean I’m essentially a comedienne. On 
the stage in ‘What Every Woman 
Knows’ I was a sharp actress, giving 
Maggie the edge that Barrie gave her. 
But when I saw myself at a screen pre- 
view playing the part I had played for 
sixty weeks on the stage I saw a soft 
actress with no bite. I couldn’t stand 
looking at myself. Instead of the crisp, 
Scotch Maggie I once had been I was 
fuzzy and sentimental. Now, you 
should make an audience feel you are 
sentimental, but never let it see that 
you are. On the stage Maggie’s brittle, 
incisive humor always won fond, happy 
laughter. But that movie audience 
didn’t crack a smile. I was to blame, 
not the audience. So don’t you see I’m 
right in feeling as I do about myself 
on the screen?” 

Frankly, I didn’t. Far be it from me 
to be a prophet crying in the Hollywood 
wilderness, but Ill bet that audiences 
everywhere will delight in the screen 
Maggie of Helen Hayes. 

Whereupon Miss Hayes was minded 
to have her maid send downstairs for 
tea. Would I have some? Perhaps a 
highball? No? No, the natural alco- 
hol in her talk was quite enough for 
me, thank you. 

“Tm getting discouraged with my 
work on the screen,” she resumed. “I’d 
really feel better to stay out of it. It’s 
all just absolutely nil to me. The screen 
does something to me, takes something 
away from me, holds me back. Some- 
how I don’t seem to come through. It’s 
as though a mechanical barrier were 
raised against me, and I’m not strong 
enough to break through it. I just 
can’t bear it any more.” 

“But surely,” I argued, “you can’t 
feel this about all your work?” 

“ve never had the sense of success- 


Let’s make 
a new 


SPREAD! 


ANDLEWICK? Mono- 

gram? Taffeta? Applique? 
Chintz? Crochet? Here, in one 
set, are six diagram patterns 
with complete directions—each 
so attractive and easy to make 
that you won’t want to stop 
until you have all six! 


MONOGRAM 
A handsome 
daybed spread 
is made of 
monks cloth 
with mono- 
grammed letters 
worked in silk or cotton to match 
the binding. 


APPLIQUE. Alternating blocks of 
colored and white muslin make a 
smart background for a_ butterfly 


applique. 
CHINTZ. This 


gay material 
will give extra 
COlOr amd 
warmth to a 
bedroom. You'll 
want it for va- 
riety! 


CROCHET. A prized spread for 
any room—simple or elaborate. It’s 
durable and washable, too. 


CANDLEWICK. One of the new- 
er, simpler designs worked in two 
harmonizing colors. 


TAFFETA 
For more for- 
mal use, you 


must have this 
handsome 
spread with its 
durable row of 
cording. 


These diagram patterns add 
to the beauty of your home 


and cost you only fifteen 
Address 


cents for the six. 


your letter to 


Frances Cowles 
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55 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


ful accomplishment in any of my pic- 
tures,” declared Miss Hayes, ‘‘only that 
of frustration. There were moments in 
‘Farewell to Arms’ and ‘Arrowsmith’ 
when I liked the way I did things, but 
that was all. I’ve never felt the full, 
glorious sweep of complete accomplish- 
ment, never the satisfaction of knowing 
I'd carried off the whole thing victo- 
riously.” 

Any other actress who had done even 
half what Helen Hayes has done in pic- 
tures would no doubt be so thoroughly 
satisfied with herself that there’d be no 
living with her (on the screen, of 
course) and it was this very fact that 
gave what she said far greater interest 
than usually is found in the contented 
utterances of film stars. 

“It’s just a sense of not getting what 
I was aiming at,” she thoughtfully con- 
sidered, “not hitting it. I’ve been able, 
as I’ve said, to like myself in brief, 
fleeting moments, just flashes, but noth- 
ing more. And it’s a terrible way to go 
through life—always feeling unhappy.” 


(oe Rees all, what do movie stars, I 

wonder, get out of life? Money, yes. 
But there seems to be even more worry. 
If it isn’t one thing it’s another, a desper- 
ate clambering up the ladder of fame, 
then the fear of taking a header into 
oblivion. Not that Helen Hayes need 
bother her head as to where she stands 
nor her ability to stay there. Yet I 
knew that what she had just said about 
going through life unhappy came deep 
from her heart. But for the life of me 
I couldn’t understand her saying it. 

“You really don’t feel you’ve made 
your last picture?” 

“Well,” she pondered, as a slice of 
lemon hung in the balance over her 
teacup, “I’m not sure I haven’t.” 

“And that, after your tour, nothing 
can bring you back to Hollywood?” 

“If anything can, and anything does,” 
she granted with a smile, “it will be the 
elegant way of living I’ve got myself 
into here. You know, when I first came 
out I was quite simple in my tastes. 
Then, somehow, I found myself going in 
for a private chauffeur and a more or 
less private pool. I'll have to get along 
without these wild extravagances for a 
year, anyway. But shall I be able to 
change my expensive habits for life? 
And if I don’t shall I have to act in 
pictures again? Heavens, you’ve got 
me asking myself questions!” 

For answer, Miss Hayes kicked off a 
slipper. But by no stretch of the imag- 
ination could this seem preliminary to 
kicking over the Hollywood applecart. 


Have you joined the 
People's Academy? 
You can do so by 
sending in your votes 
on the twelve outstand- 
ing motion picture. 
achievements of the 


Read "You Tell 


year. 


Us" on page 46 of this 


issue for full details re- 
garding the free trip 
which NEW MOVIE 


offers its readers. 
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She Came to Hoot But Stayed to Toot 


By CARLISLE JONES 


LINE MacMAHON, whose attitude 
4+ 4 of world-wise resignation has been 
capitalized to good advantage in such 
screen plays as “Big Hearted Herbert,” 
“While the Patient Slept,” and ‘“Bab- 
bitt,’ came to Hollywood to poke fun 
at the film capital from the stage in the 
leading feminine role of “Once in a 
Lifetime.” 

She has remained, if we discount 
three hurried trips to New York, to 
prove to her own satisfaction, at least, 
that Hollywood is not as foolish as it 
was painted. 

Whatever dizzy pace Miss MacMahon 
has kept since that night more than 
three years ago when she first appeared 
before a Hollywood audience, in a play 
which made almost bitter fun of the 
vagaries of the hometown industry, has 
been largely her own fault. 

She insisted upon returning to New 
York each time a new role in pic- 
tures was not immediately forthcoming. 
After Mervyn LeRoy had persuaded 
Miss MacMahon to stay over in Holly- 
wood for her first picture, “Five-Star 
Final,’ in which she played the wise 
and weary secretary with pronounced 
success, she went at once to New York. 
Recalled for roles in “Heart of New 
York” and “The Mouthpiece,” she 
caught the first train back to Broadway 
almost before the cameras were cool. 
But they persuaded her to come back 
again for other roles and with the screen 
version of “Once in a Lifetime” for 
‘Universal and “Silver Dollar,” for 
Warner Brothers planned ahead, she 
took a house in Brentwood Heights 
and admitted frankly that she liked 


Hollywood and Hollywood’s methods 
pretty well. 

“The truth is,’ she says now, “I’ve 
never seen any evidence that ‘Once in a 
Lifetime,’ was a fair impression of the 
industry. Every picture I have been in 
has started on schedule and finished on 
time. All the promises which were 
made to me have been kept—faithfully 
kept.” 

This interesting young woman whose 
nationality is a grand mixture of Scotch- 
Trish-Russian-Jewish, says she got her 
first opportunity on the stage by pester- 
ing Edgar Selwyn, a family friend. She 
has played in musical comedy, repertoire 
and stock as well as in legitimate Broad- 
way productions but until her venture 
to Hollywood with the play that made 
fun of the place, she had never appeared 
on a stage anywhere outside of Greater 
New York. 


HE has a glorious sense of humor, 
a way of ‘throwing her lines away” 
that endears her to all audiences and 
a determination not to become stereo- 
typed as a character actress fitted for 
only one ‘particular kind of role. She 
is married to a New York architect— 
and expects to take a long vacation 
abroad with him soon. 

Actually she is a vibrant personality, 
not at all satiated either with Holly- 
wood or the world in general, who 
wears picture hats, who neither cooks, 
nor drives a car nor keeps a pet, and 
who is frankly sorry if she once hurt 
Hollywood’s feelings. 

She came to hoot, she says, but she 
has stayed on to toot! 


DIET PROBLEMS 
of THE STARS 


Conducted by 
DR. HENRY KATZ 


ENERAL moderation, rather than 

the avoidance of any one particu- 
larity of food, is the best way to keep 
the weight in check, but once having 
gained excessive pounds, it is often best 
to cut out high-calorie foods. 

“T have always been conscious of my 
size, writes one of our readers, “by 
that I mean both my height and weight. 
Of course, nothing can be done about 
my height, but I would like advice 
about my weight. I am five feet six and 
a half inches tall, head 22% inches, 
neck 13%, bust 36, upper arm 10, 
lower arm 914, waist 284, hips 36, 
thigh 22%, calf 1314, ankle 9. I have 
quite large bones. However, I. know 
I would be much more attractive if I 
were slimmer. I believe I weigh 141 


pounds. I want to weigh much less. 

“I wish you would send some infor- 
mation telling my mother how she may 
lose weight, too. She is about five feet, 
seven inches tall and weighs about 190 
pounds. She refuses to eat many of 
her meals because of her fear of gain- 
ing more pounds. I know that this is 
not good for her at all. She and I both 
have quite a bit of excess fat around 
our ribs and under our breasts.” 

You cannot reduce fat in one part of 
the body without reducing all over. For 
a young lady of your general measure- 
ments, your weight corresponds with 
the ideal weight. 

You could reduce some by cutting 
down on butter and cream and by going 
without sugar in your coffee. You 
might reduce to 130 pounds without 
injury, but it does not seem necessary. 

Your mother can reduce considerably 
and should do so, by avoiding all starchy 
foods, at least until she gets down to 
about 150 pounds. Then she should 
eat to maintain that weight. She 
should cut out butter, cream and sugar 
and all starchy foods. If she eats vege- 
tables such as cauliflower, cabbage and 
spinach, her appetite will be satisfied. 


This new department in New Movir 
MaGAzrNE is conducted by Dr. Henry 
Katz, experienced general practitioner 
and member of the staff of Fordham 
Pediatric Clinic, New York. If you 
would like expert advice about any 
questions of food or diet, send them 
to Mary Marshall, 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Dr. Katz will per- 
sonally direct the answer to your 
problem unless it is one that calls for 
advice of your family physician. Ques- 
tions and answers of special interes: 
will be published—with senders’ names 
omitted—in this department, except 
where special request is made not to 
have the answer used in this way. 
Letters should enclose stamp, or 
stamped, addressed envelope for reply. 
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Admired by 
all my 
friends! 


You, too, may now have this “sunny” look. 
Truly golden hair softens and flatters the 
face and head—brings out that fresh, 
bright clean look. Whether brunette or 
blonde, you have only to use Marchand’s 
Golden Hair Wash. A scientific prepara- 
tion for treating the hair quickly and easily 
at home. 


For women who desire to stay young 
and grow attractive looking, Marchand’s 
has three uses: — 


1 — Blondes — if your hair, once golden 
is dark, faded or streaked, Marchand’s will 
restore its former lightness and naturallustre. 


2— Brunettes —if you wish to become 
a natural appearing blonde. Or desire only 
a sparkling sheen in your hair. Marchand’s 
will tint your hair any shade desired — 
permanently and thoroughly. 


3 — For you, whether blonde or bru- 
nette, Marchand’s will make dark “super- 
fluous” hair on arms and legs unnoticeable. 
Marchand’s Golden Hair Wash thus per- 
forms the most necessary service for the 
woman who realizes nature intended ail the 
hair on the body should be treated as care- 
fully as the hair on the head. 


MARCHAND’S 


ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR MARGHAND’S TODAY. OR USE COUPON BELOW. 


CHARLES MARCHAND CO., 251 West 19th St, NEW YORK CITY 


45c enclosed (send coins or stamps). Please send me a regular: bottle of - 
Marchand’s Golden Hair Wash, it _TG334 
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Frances Dee 
Paramount 


A NEW SERVICE FOR YOU 


| TOWER STAR FASHIONS 


Bringing the glamour of Hollywood styles within 


the reach of readers of Tower Magazines 


TARS light the way of modern 
fashions, and Hollywood rivals 
Paris as the source of inspiration 

in dress and beauty. The up-to-date 
American woman finds greater help 
in dress from the pictures of Norma 
Shearer, Joan Crawford and other 

outstanding motion 
picture stars and 
featured players 
than she does from 
the latest creations 
of Mainbocher, 
Schiaparelli and 
other important 
Paris dressmakers. 
‘In fact, a new film 
from Hollywood, 
showing lovely 
clothes convincingly 
worn, may do more 
to shape coming fashions than_all 
the spring “openings” and “collec- 
tions” in Paris put together. 

How to present these modern Holly- 
wood-inspired fashions so that they 
would be of the greatest help to the 
individual American woman? 

hat was 
question. 

“Tower Star 
Fashions’”’ is our 
answer. 

This new fashion 
service, offered by 
Tower Magazines, 
will offer clothes— 
dresses, wraps, hats 
and important ac- 
cessories — designed 
and selected for the 
various types of 
American women—types found in 
your home town and ours, just as 
much as in the motion picture studios 
of Hollywood. These new styles will 
be pictured in the pages of forthcom- 
ing issues of this magazine, and to 
make them yours, in fact, as well as 
in imagination, these same Tower 
Style Fashions will be shown in lead- 
ing department stores throughout the 
country, at prices you will not 
hesitate to pay. 

Already over two hundred 
and fifty stores have arranged 
to display and sell Tower Star 
Fashions, and a complete list 
of these stores will be an- 
nounced next month. 

This new fashion presenta- 
tion will be of enormous prac- 
tical value to you and count- 


Evelyn Venable 
Paramount 


the 


Adrienne Ames 
Paramount 


FASHIONS 


less other alert American women. It 
will be of greater value to you than 
the usual sort of “Thou Shalt Wear” 
and “Thou Shalt Not Wear” fashion 
feature because it is based on the im- 
portant fact that women are not all 
cast in the same mold, and that for 
each outstanding type there should 
be especially designed clothes and ac- 
cessories to best bring out the charms 
of each one of these types. And this 
new Tower Star Fashion service will 
be of greater value to you than the 
usual ‘‘What-They-Wear-In- Holly- 
wood” fashion service, because it will 
interpret Hollywood fashion trends 
in terms of clothes that you or any 
other well dressed 
woman‘can and 
would wear, and not 
specialized fashions 
designed only for 
the screen. 

Few women, we 
are convinced, 
would care to carry 
out a slavish imita- 
tion of any star’s 
style of make-up, 
and dress. The 
young woman of 
Norma Shearer or Joan Crawford 
type does not delude herself into 
thinking that she is a perfect replica 
—hbut the alert young woman, eager 
to seek the best help available in en- 
hancing her own charm, does realize 
the value of the Hollywood inspira- 
tion and experience. Instead of fol- 
lowing any Hollywood fashion that 
strikes her as attractive, she seeks 
styles specially created for, and 
adapted to, charming stars and fea- 
tured players of the same type. 

Dressing to type, rather than fol- 
lowing a single ideal of smartness, 
is the modern American method of 
enhancing personal charm, and Hol- 
lywood is the greatest source of this. 
new interpretation. From Paris and 
other fashion centers of the world 
come new ideas of design, new uses 

of colors, and new 


Marian Marsh 
Columbia 


IS, manipulations of 
4 fabrics, but it is in 
TOWER Hollywood that 


these new styles are 
given the real test 
of suitability to type. 
Tower Star Fashions 
has been created to 
pass this priceless 
gift on to you. 


STAR 
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Connolly the Courteous 


(Continued from page 21) 


Co-starring with Courteous Connolly 
in this new comedy by Sydney Howard 
is Ernest Truex. Another fine “trouper” 
who prefers footlights to sunlight. As 
I watched them rehearsing, I realized 
what a relief it must be to walk into a 
role and become part of it with only 
the soft-voiced suggestions of the 
author or director. No electricians yell- 
ing “Kill ’em!” or “Light ’em!” No 
sound technicians announcing “O.K.” or 
“N.G.” with the identical inflection, 
after you have given “your all” in a 
scene which may be the last one of the 
picture being shot on the first day of 
production or the first scene being made 
on the last day. It all depends on the 
schedule, and for five years now I’ve 
been marveling at actors playing death 
scenes in pictures before they had even 
started to live. In the theater you die 
six nights a week and two matinees. 
Each time there is a new audience for 
your last gasps. In pictures you just 
stay there dying and dying until the 
director, cameraman, sound technician, 
producer and several authors admit that 
you did a swell job of kicking off. 

Mind you, I’m not speaking from 
personal experience. The nearest I ever 
came to dying for the cinema was 
when I saw myself on the screen for the 
first time. I’m admitting after a long 
stubbornness, born of California fever 
which made me resent any one saying 
that they could miss anything while in 
my adopted state, that I quite under- 
stood why both Mr. Connolly and Mr. 
Truex looked so pleased with life at 
that rehearsal. What they missed in 
films I had quite forgotten about as a 
comparative spectator. 

Sitting in a ringside seat, watching 
the successes and failures of Hollywood, 
I have not missed an audience’s ap- 
plause, probably because I have taken 
no risk of not receiving it. Still pre- 
ferring a good film to a play, I shall 
argue no longer when such artists as 
Helen Hayes, Maurice Chevalier, Wal- 
ter Huston, Ramon Novarro, Mr. Con- 
nolly and others leave the flickers flat 
for a dash into direct contact with an 
audience. More power to them! It’s a 
great thing to have two irons in the 
fire, no matter how hot the blaze of 
approval appears to be. Mr. Connolly 
will return to Hollywood and films. He 
likes both, but meanwhile he is enjoying 
big city life, staying up late, sleeping 
late and meeting a lot of his old friends 
who do not eat, sleep, talk and think 
pictures. 

After rehearsal we went to his apart- 
ment, where Mrs. C. was hostessing a 
cocktail party. The place was packed 
with friends welcoming them home from 


exile. Ernest Truex and Kay Johnson 
were the only Hollywoodians that I saw, 
and they have both shaken the gold dust 
of California for the star dust of New 
York. It was a gay party, but what I 
miss most in New York is not being able 
to slip out quietly from a gaiety-charged 
room into the cool green of a patio. 

As we were on the ninth floor, I did 
no slipping. I mingled and snooped. 
Found out that Mr. Connolly was in 
that certain war, and a Marine at that. 
Mrs. Connolly is a well-known actress, 
Nedda Harrigan. Her most satisfactory 
performance so far took place nine 
years ago when she shared honors and 
billing with her husband in producing 
their little daughter Anne. Learned that 
“The Captain Hates the Sea,” which 
through a series of bad breaks took 
months to film and had the heads of 
Columbia tearing out what hairs their 
big brains still function under, was a 
good break for Connolly. The Captain 
may hate the sea, but he loves it. We’ve 
got a date to stalk a swordfish off Cata- 
lina next Summer if they ever let him 
out of the studio, once they get him 
back. 

I’ve been admiring him in the theater 
for years, but was unaware that we 
shared a “Remember When” until he 
said, ‘““That was a pretty good ball team 
you had back in 1912!” As I was fig- 
uring out that too much work is apt to 
tell on the mind, after all, he added, 
“But we trimmed them thoroughly.” 

O, dear friends, we were not “a 
couple of other fellows.” I was play- 
ing in “The Slim Princess” and the Elsie 
Janis Ball Team was made up of mem- 
bers of my company. Mr. Connolly 
was with Sothern and Marlowe. It all 
came back to me. I remembered how 
our team were bragging about what 
they were going to do to the Sothern 
and Marlowe bunch. That gang of 
long-haired legits was going to bite the 
dust of one of Chicago’s better ball 
fields. They forgot that it was Shake- 
speare who said, ““The play’s the thing”! 
In that ball game they proved the Bard 
of Avon enthusiasts knew about “hits 
and runs” on the diamond as well as 
in the theater. Connolly claims that 
my gang ran into some pro-substitutes. 
Well, I wasn’t playing and he was, so 
I couldn’t argue. 

I wouldn’t argue with him anyway, 
because they tell me that during those 
many months at Columbia he won all 
his objectives, which causes me to admit 
I’m wrong again. He can’t be anything 
like “just a nice plain sort of family 
man.” He must be just a nice plain 
sort of Phenomenon! 


Just Let Me Act 


(Continued from page 6) 


became panic-stricken and, crouching 
down, pulled my coat up over my face 
and head, refusing to get out. An of- 
ficial notified me it was a rule of the 
airport that all passengers leave a plane 
while it is being refueled. ‘It’s also a 
rule,’ I reminded him, ‘that an airport 
must first be cleared.’ So I stayed 
where I was until he had cleared it. 
Td had all the autograph fans I could 
stand.” 


From the memory of that sustained 
onslaught Miss Harding turned to the 
solace of a cigarette before indulgently 
resuming: 

“The millions — live 


pity is that 


vicar-ously, through the lives of others, 
in their adventures, emotions and 
imaginations. 
intelligent appreciation, prize it dearly. 
When an actor gets a letter, as occa- 
sionally he does, offering helpful sug- 
gestions about his work, he is so grate- 
ful and so delighted that he will run 
all over the lot reading it to others. I 
know how much a letter means to me.” 

“To be true to yourself?” 

“Yes, just that,” agreed Miss Harding, 
“for it helps me to see the faults in 
my work and perhaps to correct them. 
But you cannot, and should not, of 


(Please turn to page 60) 
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Not that we don’t value: 


Your EYES CAN HAVE THE SAME BEAUTY 
AND APPEAL AS hese... 


The Approved 
Mascara 


Maybelline Eyelash 
Darkener 


instantly darkens eye- 
lashes, making them 
appear longer, darker, 
and more luxuriant. It 
is non-smarting, tear- 
proof and absolutely 
harmless. The largest 
selling eyelash beautifier 
in the world. Black, 
Brown and the NEW 
BLUE. 


Maybelline Eyebrow 
Pencil 


smoothly forms the eye- 
brows into graceful, ex- 
pressive lines, giving a 
perfect, natural effect. 
Of highest quality, it is 
entirely harmless and is 
clean to use and tocarry. 
Black and Brown. 


Maybelline Eye 
Shadow 


delicately shades the 
eyelids, adding depth, 
color, and sparkle to 
the eyes. Smooth and 
creamy, absolutely pure. 
Blue, Brown, Blue-Gray, 
Violet and Green. 


Maybelline Eyelash 
Tonic Cream 

A pure and harmless 

tonic cream, helpful in 

keeping the eyelashes 

and eyebrows in good 

condition. Colorless. 


Maybelline Eyebrow 
Brush 


Regular use of this spe- , 


cially designed brush 
will train the brows to 
lie flat and smooth at all 
times. Extra long, dainty- 
grip handle, and steril- 
ized bristles, kept clean 
in a cellophane wrapper. 


Hidden in the depths of your eyes is the same 

irresistible allure that makes this girl so stunning. 

Why let it lie there, dormant, useless? Bring it 

to life! Release it with Maybelline eye make-up. 
Instantly transform your lashes 
into a dark, luxuriant fringe with 

Maybelline mascara. Now use 

Maybelline Eye Shadow to ac- 

centuate the size and brilliance 


of your eyes... then Maybelline 


Eyebrow Pencil to smoothly 
form your brows. To care for 
your lashes and brows, use 
Maybelline Eyelash Tonic Cream, 
and there is the Special May- 
belline Eyebrow Brush for brush- 


ing and training lashes and brows. 


Millions follow the Maybelline 
method to eye beauty. Your eyes, 
too, can be taunting, tempting, 
bewitching pools of loveliness... 
instantly. Purse sizes of Maybell- 
ine preparations are obtainable 
at all leading ten cent stores. 
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‘Tae CARE, mother! March is the 
danger season for children’s colds espe- 
cially. Colds are more prevalent now, and 
so apt to lead to more serious diseases — 
such as bronchitis and pneumonia. 


But don’t worry—and don’t experiment. 
Just treat every cold promptly with Vicks 
VapoRub, the proved, external method. 
VapoRub can be used freely—and as often 
as needed—eyven on the youngest child. No 
“dosing” to upset delicate little stomachs 
and thus lower resistance when most needed. 


Just rubbed on throat and chest at bed- 
time, VapoRub acts direct through the skin 
like a poultice or plaster, while its medi- 
cated vapors are inhaled direct to inflamed 
air-passages. Through the night, this 
double direct attack loosens phlegm — 
soothes irritated membranes—eases diffi- 
cult breathing —helps break congestion. 


For Greater Freedom from Colds 


VapoRub’s ideal companion is Vicks Va-tro- 
nol, the unique aid in preventing colds. 
(Va-tro-nol is especially designed for nose 
and upper throat, where most colds start.) 
These twin aids to fewer and shorter colds 


oo 


Ly 
LEANSINe 


Wy DONT You 
FEED ITA LITTLE 
3-IN-ONE 


Follow VICKS PLAN for better CONTROL of COLDS 


only ATA O 


ICKS 


VapoRusB 


give you the basic medication of the 
famous Vicks Plan for Better Control of 
Colds—The Plan has been clinically tested 
by practicing physicians, and further 
proved in everyday home use by millions. 


Full details in each Vicks package 


CREAMS— 


Three new creations by Vi-Jon! Fine, delicate Vi-Jon 
Creams blended with pure, imported Olive Oil, with its 
soothing, nourishing effect on the skin. For amazing results, 
try these new 
complete facial treatment for a few cents. 
Sold at the better 10c stores 

If your 10c store has not yet stocked Vi-Jon Olive Oil 
Creams, send us 10c for full size jar. State whether for 
& Olle cleansing or finishing. Larger sizes at 20c and 35c. 


VI-JON LABORATORIES, 6300 Etzel Av., St. Louis 


Vi-Jon Olive Oil Creams. A thorough, 


Any sewing machine, 
new or old, picks-up 
pep and quiets -down 
when you oil it with 
3-in-One. In handy 
cans and bottles at 
all good stores. 


HONEY, AND LET 
ME SNOOZE / 
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Just Let Me Act 


course, be just yourself in playing a 
character. There is an ecstasy about 
action in which you cease to be your- 
self, but the illusion cannot be sus- 
tained—the miracle of actually being 
someone else—in the making of a mo- 
tion picture for the reason that its 
action is necessarily broken up. You 
can do it only in flashes, and as a rule 
these are not sufficient, do not come to 
you frequently enough, to constitute 
a great performance throughout. To be 
sure, there are exceptions. When you 
have been given the completed script 
beforehand and have had time to think 
out your part from beginning to end, 
you may achieve the maximum of char- 
acterization, but often you get a bit at 
a time, making it necessary to do it 
at a moment’s notice. 

“And all the time the camera is 
there waiting to catch your limitations. 
Somehow it knows, gets inside you. 
divulges your real self. The machine 
reads just what you are and puts you 
down in black and white. Acting for 
the camera is a series of frustrations— 
that is, for what I call acting. It re- 
lentlessly exposes all your weaknesses. 
This goes all down the line, even to 
limited vocal range, and the machine, 
perhaps more than the actor, has its 
limitations. For example, it can’t take 
the edge of your anger—like this.” 

Her eyes blazing, she sprang to her 
feet like a loosed fury and burst into 
such a sudden, crashing thunder of rage 
that I almost jumped out of my chair, 
not to mention my skin. 

“No, it can’t be done,” she calmly 
assured me, safely seated again. “You 
have to know how to imply anger.” 

That was all right with me. 

“You can’t take out of yourself all 
you have to give,’ Miss Harding now 
was saying, to my great relief. “It 
takes me two hours to become a hu- 
man being after I get home from the 
studio. Screen acting requires far 
more technical knowledge than stage 
acting. Helen Hayes is the greatest 
actress on the screen or stage today, 
but she is bound to be greater on the 
stage because there she hasn't any of 
the restrictions of machinery. I’m 
using her as an example, though I think 
it’s true of all of us.” 

There was a knock at the door. A 
prop boy came in with a plate of fruit- 
cake, saying Miss Hayes had sent it 
over and that she had baked it herself. 
Fair enough, after the plum Ann had 
just handed Helen! 

Eating didn’t interfere with talking, 
so when I asked Miss Harding if she 
herself preferred the stage to the 
screen she said: 

“No, I do not. This medium fasci- 
nates me. But I think its possibilities 
have not been touched yet. In it, you 
now have to serve an apprenticeship 
of drudgery, going through the mis- 
takes others have made, before you 
can begin to correct any of your own. 
At last I’m approaching a goal I thought 
I might reach last year. But it’s only 
now that I’ve reached a sufficient flow- 
ering of freedom to command some 
respect and get people to listen to me. 
For a long time I’ve been interested 
in ‘creating a form that will work a 
change in the making of pictures. At 
any rate, I hope it will be a step in 
that direction. Jt has to do with 
three-dimensional photography and a 


brand new type of color picture.” 

“Then you're through with the 
stage?” 

“T don’t like the bright lights and I 
wouldn't go back to the commercial 
theater,’ she declared. “So far as the 
New York stage is concerned, it has 
come to mean nothing but dollars to 
me. I don’t owe any allegiance to it. 
But I do owe everything to the little 
theater, and I want to go back to the 
Hedgerow Theater, just outside Philadel- 
phia, whenever I can get time off, doing 
a play when I’m not busy doing a 
picture. I was so ill in the New York 
theater I doubt if I could carry through 
the long run of a play even if I wanted 
to, and I don't. I had to give up play- 
ing in “The Trial of Mary Dugan” the 
second year of its run. The only place 
where I was completely happy was the 
little theater, just as the only reason 
for putting on a play is because you 


love it. I don’t want wealth, but 
security.” 

“Ts that all,” I was incredulous 
enough to ask, “that most women 
want?” 


“T don’t know,” she admitted with 
a sly smile, “but there’s not a woman 
in the world who doesn’t want security.” 

Any time you think you can catch 
Ann Harding, you can’t. And what she 
had said was true enough. But could 
she be true to herself playing a woman 
like Vergie Winters, who gives up not 
only wealth but her own child? 


“Why not?” she straightway de- 
manded. “I loved Vergie. She broke 
my heart. What she did was done for 


her child’s sake, to give it everything 
possible, to place it on its father’s 
social scale, not keep it on her own. 
She herself didn’t suffer at all, for she 
had just what she wanted—the man 


she loved. Most women have a very 
possessive love, squeezing dry what 
they have. But Vergie wanted to give, 


not receive. There’s the kind of wo- 
man who is the mother of men, not 
merely the mother of a child. Vergie 
gave her man everything, not only her 
life and then her child, but his career 
and whatever happiness he had known. 
Playing her I felt, for once at least, 
that I could be true to myself, for 
Vergie is the most beautiful character 
I’ve ever played in pictures.” 

Feeling that so fine and serious an 
actress must have chosen acting from 
a serious motive, I was astonished when 
she gaily exclaimed: 

“T did it for a lark! After leaving 
the army post where I lived with my 
father, because I saw nothing ahead 
of me but marrying a second lieutenant, 
I went to New York and got a job 
as reader with a motion picture com- 
pany. Then I wanted a change from 
office, subway and boarding house, felt 
the need of kicking over the traces 
and doing something wild and woolly 
and full of fleas, so I went down to 
Greenwich Village and carried a spear 
at the Provincetown Theater. I didn’t 
think it would last more than two weeks 
but—well, here I am!” 

“How long have you been in pic- 
tures?” 2 

“Five years.” 

“And how long do you plan to stay 
in them?” 

“As long as this face lasts,’ she 
laughingly replied, giving it a playful 
punch. 


Your hands express your personality. If you want to know what yours 
indicate, send a stamped, self-addressed envelope to the Beauty Editor, 


Tower Magazines, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., for circular 
HANDS AND PERSONALITY 
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Bette Davis from 
New England 


(Continued from page 44) 


of the night, there they were ——the pink 
and luminous elephants. And though he 
knew there wasn’t any reason to be see- 
ing them—there they were. He decided 
to ignore them. They simply couldn't 
exist. And in ignoring them, he spoiled 
a great joke. Next morning, he saun- 
tered up to Bette and said, “Listen, 
Davis, wait till I've earned the noctur- 
nal D. T.’s” . . . and Bette, properly 
crushed but still inventive, pulled out 
the little orchestra. 

Bette and Ham share those domestic 
kicks under the table that are a true 
barometer of a companionable and in- 
timate coupling of thoughts. They 
scold and laugh and weep together... 
if they feel so inclined, and Ham and 
Bette are like—well, hke ham and 
eggs——they somehow just seem to “fit 
in” together. A lifted eye-brow tells an 
untold tale—a wide grin holds a joke 
unshared with any living creature, a sud- 
den cough means, in their secret par- 
lance, “thumbs down.” Ham’s name is 
really Nelson and Nelson was, so his- 
tory has it, the one-armed hero of Tra- 
falgar. Our Nelson may have both his 
arms, but he is, none the less, the Iron 
Man of his household. When he says 
“yes,” it’s yes. When he says “No, — 
well, that often depends on Bette! 

Bette is the world’s most devoted big 
sister. Her truly beautiful young sister, 
Bobbe, has been seriously ill for the 
past year and Bette has cared for her 
most tenderly. Bobbe, better now, 
bless her independent heart, in an at- 
tempt to “make up’ to Bette for all 
she’s done, has sent her several inter- 
esting maps of Hollywood and its en- 
virons, sewed in colored threads on a 
sail-cloth background. She has started 
-a veritable fad in this old town. If 
Bobbe cared to, she could make a pleas- 
ant living with her maps. They'll be 
worth a lot some day—more, I think, 
than the samplers our grandmothers 
used to make as girls, because they are 
so infinitely more amusing. Bobbie, in 
her own way, is as talented as Bette. A 
little less sure of herself from a com- 
mercial standpoint, but I still feel that 
shell accomplish a great deal one of 
these days. And, as for Ruthie—mother 
of all swell mothers—she'll doubtless 
have the job of seeing both of her girls 
riding the crest of the wave, because she 
has “builded well.” Ruthie is a non- 
possessive mother. As a matter of fact, 
she doesn’t intrude her maternity on her 
daughters at all. She’s far more like 
a grown sister who cheers the younger 
ones on to fulfillment. with the dreams 
of her own aspirations still lingering in 
her eyes. She’s the best friend in the 
world to have and the most implacable 
enemy. The whole family, Bette and 
Ham and Bobbe and Ruthie, seem to 
have a soldier’s agreement to stand 
shoulder to shoulder, come fire, flood or 
famine! 

Bette is no angel of heavenly disposi- 
tion. She has a flaring temper and 
often quick petulance that blossoms, 
nine times out of ten, into those famous 
roars of laughter that are noisy enough 
to wake the dead. She can’t manage to 
stay mad a moment, once you've been 
able to conjure up those shouts of 
whole-souled laughter. She’s no lady of 
exotic subtleties, she’s herself—laugh 
and all. She fights anyone’s and every- 
one’s battles. She gets sputteringly in- 
dignant at injustice and will take on an 
army in hand-to-hand combat. 

Bette has a good deal of vision and 
courage. She can stand afar off and 


take stock of herself and when she 
thinks she needs a good “redding up” 
Bette can get to work on Bette as though 
she were someone else entirely. She 
plans the changes she has made in her- 
self, entirely without suggestions from 
anyone, but she refuses to experiment. 
She’s sure of the effect she wants to 
achieve before she starts. But, and 
this is a most important but, she’s never 
satished with her work. She feels if she 
had Mildred, the little cockney wait- 
ress in “Bondage,” to do over again. 
there are a hundred and one improve- 
ments she could make in her characteri- 
zation. She thinks she did as well as she 
could have at the time, but knows that 
now she could do a better job. That’s 
why Bette will continue to grow artis- 
tically—she’s eager to learn, willing to 
work, and never, never satisfied. 

She is often, and easily, misquoted. 
because she thinks so rapidly that, by 
the time you've caught up with her, 
your mental notes are sadly garbled. 
She is so out-and-out frank that she 
often gives people the wrong impression. 
Only her friends are capable of judging 
her. They alone can know and appre- 
ciate Bette. 

One of the first parts Bette ever 
played was with my husband, Wallace 
Ford, in a _ special engagement of 
“Broadway, in Rochester, N. Y. As I 
recall, she hopped into the part of Pearl 
when the tempestuous lass then playing 
it suffered a semi-sprained ankle just 
before the second-act curtain. Bette 
the Brave, the light of battles shining 
in her eyes, did as neat a show-saving 
job as I ever hope to see. She played it 
so well that when the pseudo-sprained 
ankle miraculously healed after the 
matinee, Bette stayed on in the part. 
Before this Bette trained as a classical 
dancer, no less! From then on, she 
left terpsichore to struggle on without 
her, and turned to the sister ait. 


ETTE reads all her own fan-mail and 

answers the greater part of it herself. 
It’s a goodly task, I might add, because 
I've helped her with it. She saves and 
re-reads letters of honest and construc- 
tive criticism. She’s artistically ambi- 
tious to a startling degree. It ever a girl 
loved and respected her work, that girl 
is Bette Davis. That's the reason for 
her occasional tiffs with her studio. She 
feels that once shed made a definite 
step ahead, she should be permitted to 
retain the ground she’s won, and not 
be forced to slide back into stereotyped 
roles. She’s not afraid of hard work, 
but she is afraid of bad parts. 

To change the subject abruptly, Bette 
and I waited on table at the Assistance 
League two weeks ago. When you wait 
on table at the League, you're a Junior 
Leaguer, a sub-deb or a Somewhat Im- 
portant Person. We waited on table— 
I, being none of the above—I’m used 
to it. But Bette to all intents and pur- 
poses a veritable beginner was fully ex- 

ected to cave in under the strain. But 
she took to it like the proverbial duck 
to water. Everyone waited on, and in, 
the side-lines did a thorough-going gasp- 
ing job, but Bette didn’t let them floun- 
der in admiration long. “For one solid 
mortal year,” she stated flatly, “I waited 
table to earn my way through school, 
and I was a he—ck of a good waitress. 
I ought to be good... !” 

And there is Bette Davis . . . my 
friend and your particular joy in life 

. and the best and smartest blonde in 
all the world, synthetic or otherwise! 
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VOMEM ARE 
NATURALLY 
CAUTIOUS 


(GOOD FOR THEM 
THAT THEY ARE) 


AUTION is strong in woman. It has 

‘ grown strong through her instinct 
to protect her home. In most households, 
she willingly takes upon herself the final 
responsibility for the well-being of the 
tamily. She is adept in stripping facts 
from fancies. Weighing values. Making 
right decisions. 

Why, then, are women in so confused 
a state about a matter of such import- 
ance as their own personal, intimate 
hygiene? If you know the history of 
feminine hygiene, you can readily under- 
stand. Older women keep talking to the 
younger about feminine hygiene as it 
used to be practiced—before the days 
of Zonite. 


Only a few short years ago, grave dis- 
cussions were usual between doctor and 
patient about the proper antiseptic for 
feminine hygiene. The only antiseptics 
you could then buy, which were strong 
enough for the purpose, were caustic 
and downright poisonous. Much as the 
doctor sympathized with the woman’s 
desire for surgical cleanliness, he could 
not and he would not advise her to use 
those poisons on sensitive tissues. 

But Zonite is not poisonous. Zonite is 
not caustic. No danger of scar-tissue 
from Zonite. Nomembranes desensitized. 
This remarkable modern antiseptic- 
germicide is positively gentle in action— 
and it is far more powerful than any 
dilution of carbolic acid that can be safe- 
ly applied to the human body. 


Women no longer need make the choice 
between poisonous antiseptics or nothing 
at all for feminine hygiene. They can all 
get Zonite now—dZonite, the only non- 
poisonous antiseptic comparable in 
strength to the caustic poisons. 

Zonite is famous all over this coun- 
try as the powerful non-poisonous anti- 
septic. You can get it at your own drug 
store, even if you live in the smallest 
village. It comes in bottles: 30¢, 60¢ 
and $1.00. 


Ask your druggist, too, about Zonite 
Suppositories. They have the same anti- 
septic principle as liquid Zonite in a 
semi-solid form. Each pure, white and 
greaseless Suppository is sealed in its 
own glass vial. In boxes of a dozen: 
$1.00. Some women use both forms. 


Why don’t you send right away, today, 
for the booklet ‘Facts for Women’? 
Just mail the coupon below. Women 
say that “Facts for pm 

Women” is so clear and 
straightforward that it 
puts certain matters 
before them in a light 
that is new, different, 
and most helpful. 
Don’t wait. Mail cou- 
pon now. Every mar- 
ried woman _ should 
read this book. 
ZONITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION ‘TM-52 
Chrysler Building, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me free copy of the booklet or book- 
lets checked below. 


(] Facts for Women 
L] Use of Antiseptics in the Home 
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(In Canada: Sainte Therese. P. Q.) 


Gay TABLE 
Dishes .. . yet 


you can bake 
in them 


You never saw table dishes 
like these OvenServe dishes 
before. Every last piece... the 
serving dishes, platters, bowls, 
the smart one-handled French 
casseroles, even the very cups, 
saucers and plates...is built to 
stand oven heat. Their pretty 
ivory color and green floral de- 
sign stay bright and fresh, 
too. They don’t ‘‘craze,’”’ nor 
get brown and cooked looking. 


You can oven-bake in Oven- 
Serve dishes and pop them di- 
rect from oven to table. Sim- 
plifies serving. And oh, how it 
cuts down on the dishwashing! 


Another use is in the refriger- 
ator. They stand cold as well 
as they do heat. 


You can buy them by the 
piece or in complete service. 


Guaranteed 
To Withstand Changes of 
Oven and Refrigerator Temperatures 


OVEN SERVE 


"The Oven Ware for Table Service” 


The Homer Laughlin China Co. 
Newell, W. Va. 


OVENSERVE 


SOLD AT F. W. WOOLWORTH CO. 
FIVE- AND TEN-CENT STORES 
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You Tell Us 


(Continued from page 46) 


Blues Chaser 

I have just seen a picture that will 
live in my memory forever. It is “Imi- 
tation of Life.” Claudette Colbert is 
grand. She is the best and most talented 
actress on the screen today. The role 
she played in “Imitation of Life” is 
just what she does best. Let’s have more 
pictures like this one and let’s see more 
of Claudette Colbert. She is a sure 
cure for your blues.—Mrs. Virginia 
Gerbig, 39 W. McMillan, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Watch for her in “The Gilded 
Lily.” 


Thanks to Color 

May I express my children’s appreci- 
ation (as well as my own) for that 
colorful fantasy bit in “Kid Millions.” 
It is a delight unparalleled in the re- 
cent movie panorama. 

“La Cucaracha” and the ending of 
“The Cat and the Fiddle” also add 
strength to the almost forgotten fact 
that color is an unlimited asset to the 
movies. How well I recall the richness of 
Douglas Fairbanks’ colorful “Thief of 
Bagdad” many years ago.—Mrs. C. 
Paley, 112 Monroe Street, New York, 
N. Y. Zt is rumored that all pictures 
will be produced in color soon, Mrs. 
Paley. 


The New New Movie 

I have just purchased your January 
New Movie and I want to congratulate 
you on its size and contents. The size is 
wonderful. You must keep it up. First, 
it is good looking. Second, it is different. 
Third, it is much easier to read. Fourth, 
it outshines every other movie magazine 
in looks and information. It is an ex- 
tremely unique and attention-attracting 
idea. Another thing—you feel as if you 
were getting so much for your money 
(and so you are). I congratulate you. 
—Jean Rearick, Middlesex Road, New- 
ton Heights, Conn. Thank you, Jean. 


Complaint 

Scanning the “You Tell Us” column 
of NEw Movie from July to Decem- 
ber I was perplexed not to find mention 
of Robert Donat. I considered it an 
injustice for I thought many observing 
persons would sing “cum laude.” So to 
appease myself I will say I truly think 
his “Count of Monte Cristo,” is a 
superlative picture. The story by 
Dumas is full of marvelous adventure 
and excitement; and the acting is done 
in such pure sincerity by Mr. Donat, 
that it adds greater zest to the story. 

Honors go also to Elissa Landi, who 
in her own inimitable way is lovely. 

Hail and crown with laurels, these two 
people; who bring themselves to offer 
their best on the screen.—L. M. Volage, 
100 Bruen Street, Newark, N. J. We 
ran a good story on him in the August 
issue! 


Charm Personified 

After seeing Irene Dunne in “Age 
of Innocence” I came away feeling 
about this unusually capable and lovely 
actress just as I always do when I am 
fortunate enough to see one of her pic- 
tures. I feel that the simple five-letter 
word, “c-h-a-r-m” is hers to a greater 
degree than any other actress I can 
think of; indeed, if a young person 
asked me just what charm means, I'd 
advise her to see Irene Dunne and 
learn all about a quality more important 
to the fair sex than mere beauty. There 
are, I’ll admit, several movie stars who 
are more glamorously beautiful to look 
upon than is Irene Dunne—but she is 
more than lovely of face because her 
good looks plus charm spell much more 


Serve Something 


New 


for breakfast! 


Apple Corn Bread 
will score a big hit 
with your family 


Apple Corn Bread 


2 cups corn meal 
2 tablespoons sugar 
1!/, teaspoons salt 
2 cups milk 
2 tablespoons short- 
ening 


2 beaten eggs 

| teaspoon soda 

| tablespoon cold 
water 

| cup chopped raw 
apple 


Put corn meal, sugar, salt, milk and 


shortening in the top of a double boiler 


and cook for 10 minutes over boiling 
Cool, add 


water and the eggs, well beaten. Then 


water. soda dissolved in 
stir in the apples. Pour into a shallow, 
greased pan. Put in a moderate oven 
(350°F.) and bake until it begins to 


brown, about 25 minutes. Serve hot. 


Serve Apple Corn Bread with 
broiled bananas and bacon .. . 
and listen to the praise! You 
will get dozens of equally good 
recipes in the interesting food 
pamphlet “Better Breakfasts”: 
Pineapple Pancakes or Waffles, 
Prune Break, Omelets, special 
ways with Cereals, Bacon and 
Tomato Toast . . . simple menus 
and hearty menus. 


48 delicious recipes and 15 break- 
fast menus for 10c! Address your 
request for “Better Breakfasts” to 


Rita Calhoun 
Tower Magazines, Inc. 
55 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


than skin-deep beauty to—Mrs. Robert 
Stone, Jr., 67 35th Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. And Irene’s no ugly duckling 
either, Mrs. Stone. 


No Changes Wanted 

After seeing “The Count of Monte 
Cristo” the old question popped into 
my mind. Why do the Hollywood pro- 
ducers always change their stories? If 
they must, they should do it to the 
poplar fiction, but leave great classics 
stand untouched. It is the story that 
made them classics, and besides, when 
they are changed, it is always for the 
worse. 

However, I enjoyed the picture very 
much, and thought the acting and 
directing was done to perfection—NMrs. 
Charles Ross, 500 West End Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Jt is hard to confine 
the action of a long story into a few 
short reels, Mrs. Ross. The best writing 
and directing talent that can be pro- 
cured are engaged for this work. And 
it is generally good, don’t you think? 


And a Suggestion 

Just received a copy of the January 
number and I see New Movie has 
grown in size. Please let me congratu- 
late you. The new make-up certainly is 
in line with your efforts to continue to 
make New Movre a better magazine. 

You ask for constructive criticism, so 
I will offer a suggestion that may make 
the magazine even more helpful to us 
movie fans. I would like to see you 
create a “Near Great” column and 
under that heading carry photographs 
and write-ups of those actors and ac- 
tresses we see very often but seldom 
read about. 

I hope you can bring this about as 
there are so many such actors I would 
like to read about; the butlers, who 
are they? I am sure some of these 
characters are old stage actors and ac- 
tresses who have a very interesting 
story of their trouping days, which 
would probably be even more interest-. 
ing reading than the present every-day 
life of some of the so called stars. 

So I leave this suggestion with you 
hoping that it will be in line with 
similar requests from your readers, 
knowing that if enough letters are re- 
ceived on any idea, you might en- 
deavor to incorporate the suggestions 
so that your magazine will continue to 
be the best of its kind on the stands.— 
Alfred A. Simon, 3419 Giles Avenue, 
St. Louis, Mo. That’s good criticism, 
Alfred. ; 


Movie Mistake 

I suppose it takes a super-crab to 
find a fault in “The Barretts of Wim- 
pole Street.” I had to look close but 
I did spy this: In one of the scenes 
about the sofa, Flush was lying with 
head on Ba’s lap, the picture of amiable 
doggishness. A split second later he 
was sitting rigidly upright behind his 
mistress, staring solemnly in an op- 
posite direction. This is an instance of 
that occasional jarring note in a pic- 
ture when apparently a re-take has been 
substituted for some fragment of the 
original filming—Mrs. Florence D. Mc- 
Kinlay, 9709 47th Avenue, S. W. Seattle, 
Washington. But wasn’t it a swell pic- 
ture anyway? 


Too Many "Sobbies"? 

Im aware that pictures run in 
cycles but can’t something be done 
about it? 

Because we loved “Little Women” the 
producers give us one “heart throb” 
after another—for example—‘“Girl of 
the Limberlost” played here recently 
and directly across the street was “Anne 
of Green Gables.” Suppose some one 
will ask “why does she go to see them— 
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You Tell Us 


it’s not compulsory.” And here’s my 
answer. We've only five theaters here, 
three of them are “first run” only 
—so I’ve not much choice—I average 
five shows a week. 

“Variety is the spice of life’ you 
know—and we don’t want to weep all 
the time.—Mrs. Bessie Toles, 514 N. 
Nevada Avenue, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. The movie kings try to give you 
what you want, Mrs. Toles. 


Maybe—Not So Dumb? 

Why does Hepburn act so silly? She 
claims she wants her private life and 
actions kept from the public. In order 
to avoid photographers and interviewers 
she does unladylike and childish things, 
which bring her more publicity than 
if she acted like a lady. This sitting 
down on curbs and streets to read her 
fan mail, and wearing disreputable 
overalls, climbing over seats, and crawl- 
ing under edges of the tents! You 
can’t tell me that didn’t draw atten- 
tion, but she goes right on “trying to 
make herself obscure.’—Jeanette An- 
dersen, 1915 Hammond Avenue, Super- 
ior, Wisconsin. But again, maybe she is 
sincere, Jeanette. 


A New Friend 


While looking through some papers 
and magazines a good friend of mine 
sent me, was indeed lucky to find a 
New Movie among them. 

Until then, I was unaware that such 
an ideal and up-to-date magazine 
existed. It’s great fun in reading every 
page of it. In fact I read it over twice. 
From now on I’m a NEw Movre fan. 

Now for some stars and good pic- 
tures. Some of you kind readers will 
agree with me, I’m sure. 

So let’s please have some more Har- 
low, Gaynor, and Farrell pictures. 

Hats off to these fine stars of Holly- 
wood and filmdom! 

We need stars like these for good and 
better pictures. 

Here’s to them and here’s also to 


New Movie.—Mrs. Alphonse R. 
Harles, R. No. 2, Fergus Falls, 
Minn. Thanks, Mrs. Harles, we 


hope to be able to please you al- 
ways. 


A Challenge to You All 

Perhaps I’m being too frank but I 
must have my “say” particularly about 
these same old worn out stars. They 
have had their day; why not give up as 
they should to those much more worthy? 

I’m so disgusted with the ridiculous- 
ly affected Bennett, Shearer, Crawford, 
Davies, Garbo and innumerable others 
just as obnoxious not forgetting No- 
varro, Colman and others of the same 
class. 

I don’t mean “new faces” merely 
but a place for real genius, glamorous 
and alluring personalities, perhaps only 
one or maybe three or four—Mrs. 
Dorothy Johnson, 851 N. State Street. 
Chicago, Ill. Vow’ve a right to your 
opinion, Mrs. Johnson, but wait till you 
see what others say when they read 
this. 


Phooey on Us! 

Tve read your unique column in 
New Movie regularly, and now—alas! 
—Henry Willson, you’ve insulted me. 
In the December issue, you let some 
of the Hollywood young people edit 
your column, but nary a word was said 
about editing it to suit the fans, or 
asking them to help you! Whom do 
you write for, huh? 

For several years I’ve carried a choice 
bunch of chips on both shoulders, be- 


cause these darn editors won’t run 
their magazines to suit me. They West 
me, Garbo me, and Crawford me until 
I have bad dreams about glamour every 
night. 

The reason I like your column is be- 
cause it tells about the Hollywood 
youngsters who haven’t already had 
their five pasts retold in seven lan- 
guages. Shakespeare and Willson never 
repeat. 

But listen! If you love your dear 
public, please carry your good work 
still farther. Tell us about the almost- 
unknown beginners. Tell us about how 
they are fighting for notice, and what 
bits we may see them play. Tell us 
who they are, where they come from. 

I’m always picking out bit players I 
like, but I can’t find out who they are, 
nor where to reach them. Magazines 
won't publish the letters I write about 
them though they publish any drivel I 
may care to write about the big-name 
stars. It seems to be a conspiracy. 

Has no one discovered any Wampas 
stars in Hollywood except Jacqueline 
Wells? Tl admit she’s plenty beauti- 
ful, but there are others. Ann Hovey 
looked mighty sweet to me, even in the 
brief flash in “Kiss and Make Up.” 
Gigi Parish is delightful. 

Why don’t you give us and them a 
break by dashing out to interview 
them? Doubless you, who are on the 
inside, could discover others whose 
names and addresses have been care- 
fully obscured from the public. 

Please don’t be among those “snifty” 
screen writers. Give at least one article 
to promising unknowns, and near-un- 
knowns.—Mrs. R. L. Price, Midlothian, 
Ill. Whoo!—Are we mortified? But 
here’s your letter, which is something. 


This is the Place 

Give the American public a chance 
to speak for itself. 

Good pictures are being ruined be- 
tween the present movie clean-up drive 
and the censors. 

No one goes to a movie unless he 
wants to. 

We went to see them before this 
present movie clean-up drive started 
and liked them! 

Let us pick what we want instead 
of what a few people, who are still back 
in the 18th century think we should 
have. E. E. Perry, 57 Buell Street, Bur- 
lington, Vt. Zu this department we give 
each and every one of you a chance to 
make your preferences known. And don’t 
forget, the producers read this column 
carefully each month just to find what 
you are thinking. 


Fed Up—But Not with Bela 


After having recently seen Bela 
Lugosi give a very fine performance in 
“The Black Cat” I wonder why it is 
that we are not allowed more oppor- 
tunities of seeing this actor. Why is 
it that the studios give one star too 
many pictures until the movie-going 
public gets fed-up with seeing him or 
her, and allow another actor who could 
be just as successful, if not better, to 
fade away into obscurity by giving 
them nothing but a mediocre role now 
and then. Don’t the studios believe that 
variety is the spice of life? 

I believe that many other people be- 
sides myself would enjoy seeing more 
of Bela Lugosi. He is the type of 
actor who helps to make just an ordi- 
nary picture good because of his pres- 
ence in it, and a good picture excellent. 
—Adriana Leynaar, 6210 Patterson 
Avenue. Chicago, Ill. Watch for him 
next in “The Return of the Terror.” 
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basp your comploim. MIRROR FRESH 


HE first time you make up for the 

evening, your face is clean and 
sweet. Your skin looks its loveliest. 
Wouldn’t you like it to stay that way— 
without repowdering ? 

Tt will—if you use Marvelous Face 
Powder. For Marvelous keeps your 
complexion MIRROR FRESH all eve- 
ning long—as smooth and soft as when 
you left your mirror. 

Why? Because Marvelous contains 


{ 


an ingredient that makes it cling longer 
than any powder you ever tried. 

Try it yourself! We'll send you four 
generous sample boxes in four different 
shades. They cost you nothing (a mere 
6¢ for postage and packing). 

Or don’t wait. Stop in at your nearest 
drug or department store. The name is 
Marvelous. The maker is Richard 
Hudnut. And the price will surprise 
you—just 55¢ for the full-size box! 


MARVELOUS ace don 55? 


FREE—Marvelous Make-up Guide — 
and FOUR generous trial boxes of four 
popular shades of Marvelous Face Pow- 
der. Mail coupon now! 

=i?) ee ae a 
RICHARD HUDNUT, Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
I want to try Marvelous. Send me the four trial boxes and 


Make-Up Guide. Here’s 6¢ for packing and postage. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


City ———__ state 
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Pimples 


HERE’S DOCTOR’S ADVICE 


Doctor's tests show you can clear up blemishes in 
as little as three days. Here’s all you do: 

Use Ambrosia, the pore-deep liquid cleanser, 
three times a day. You feel Ambrosia tingle. You 
know if is cleansing as nothing has done before. 
A famous skin specialist who made 789 tests of 
the use of Ambrosia reported: 

“‘Ambrosia cleanses thoroughly and deeply. Is 
antiseptic, healing and tonic. Prevents the forma- 
tion of blackheads and blemishes.” 

If your skin is oily or sallow, follow every 
Ambrosia cleansing with Ambrosia Tightener. 
Tightener lessens oiliness, clears muddy complex- 
ions, refreshes and stimulates. 

If skin is dry, follow every Ambrosia cleansing 
with Ambrosia Cream. Particles in this cream are 
Il times finer than particles in milk. Thus it pene- 
trates, replenishes oil, ends dryness, smooths lines. 

All Ambrosia preparations are 75¢ each at 
drug and department stores. In smallet sizes at 
10¢ stores. 


AMBROSIA 


THE PORE-DEEP CLEANSER 


DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


; way people with defective hearing and 

Noises enjoy Gonversation. Movies. 
Church and Radio, because they use 
Leonard Invisible Ear Drums which 
resemble Tiny Megaphones fitting 
in the Ear entirely out of sight. 
‘No wires, batteries or head piece. 
‘They are inexpensive. Write for 
booklet and sworn statement of ppuUAd 
the inventor who was himself deaf. 


A. 0. LEONARD, Inc.. Suite 40, 70 Sth Ave., New York 


Don’t 
neglect your 


CHILD’S 
COLD 


1 Dae *tlet chest colds or croupy coughs get 
serious. Rub Children’s Musterole onchild’s 
_throat and chest at once. This milder form 
of regular Musterole stimulates, warms and 
penetrates to the very seat of the trouble. 
Musterole brings relief naturally because 
it’s a scientific ‘‘counter-irritant’’—NOT 
just asalve. Recommended by many doctors 
and nurses. Three kinds: Regular Strength, 
Children’s (mild), and Extra Strong, 40¢ 
each. All druggists. 


Rapio: ‘‘Voice of Experience, ”’ 
Columbia Network. See news- 
paper for time. 


CHILDREN’S 


MILD 
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On-the-Set 


Reviews 


(Continued from page 33 


“You bet!” Scotty hugged her. 
“You do that for me and then we play 
Eskimo!” 

After the take, Baby Jane ran to her 
adored director held up her little face 
and the two of them rubbed noses like 
everything! Really, a very touching 
little scene! 

Doris Anderson wrote the story of 
political intrigue, in which gubernatorial 
candidates are the helpless victims of 
Baby Jane’s inexplicable impulse to call 
every man “Daddy!” 

When she pulls the “Daddy” business 
on Roger Pryor’s political opponent, 
Roger makes the most of the situation, 
plugging the idea that the man’s morals 
are not up to snuff. But, just as it 
begins to look as though the election 
were in the bag, little Jamie turns around 
and adopts Roger! 

“Mary Astor takes care of the love 
interest in her usual capable manner, 
while Andy Devine grabs off comedy 
honors. 

And, if that cunning baby doesn't 
give Shirley Temple a run for her 
money, well push a peanut up the 
Boulevard with our nose! 


RHUMBA Carole Lombard 
e and George Raft 
PARAMOUNT might be called run- 


ner-uppers for the 
season’s dancing honors. At any rate, the 
way these two tackle the tricky routine 
of the popular rhumba is what Aunt 
Effie would call ‘a caution!” 

On the set, Carole and Raft were 
taking instructions from a pair of bona- 
fide Cubans, especially imported by 
Paramount to execute the complicated 
terpsichore as it should be executed. 

The youthful Cubans are brother and 
sister, and not more than 17 and 13 
years old, respectively. But, boy! do 
they know their gyrations! 

As the two of them worked them- 
selves into a frenzy of acrobatics, Miss 
Lombard suddenly let out a shriek of 
merriment. 

“Tmagine me .. . doing that?” she 
howled. But you needn’t try to imag- 
ine it. You'll see the graceful lady really 
doing it. And a neat job, too. In fact. 
Carole worked so hard at the strenuous 
job that, at the end of the first day, a 
chiropodist had to be called in to do 
his stuff before the lady could navigate 
the distance from set to dressing-room! 

The story, by Guy Endore, tells of a 
beautiful society girl who falls, hook, 
line and sinker, for a handsome dancing 
The 


man, in a Havana night spot. 
h.dm. is, of course, Mr. Raft. He 
loves her, too, even enough to teach 


her the rhumba. But, when he sees that 
her family is about to disinherit her 
for associating with a “common enter- 
tainer,’ he does the right thing and 
breaks up the romance. 

To forget, George keeps a date with 
J. Barleycorn, snapping out of his pro- 
gressive “stew” only when he learns 
that Carole has broken her engagement 
to the man of her family’s choice. 

Dashing to New York, Raft finds a 
dancing engagement ready for him to 
sign, in which he will have a gala pre- 
miere at the Frolics. 

The night of the opening, Margo, his 
partner, gets cold feet. And anybody 
knows that you can’t do the rhumba 
with cold feet. So, Carole steps into 
the breach, the two of them put on a 
dance that fairly tears the house down, 
and... the rest we can leave to your 
imagination. 

Marion Gering directs. 


QUICKEST WAY TO 
GET RID OF CORNS 


no cutting ... no pads 


ONE DROP STOPS PAIN INSTANTLY 


If you want to keep your feet free from 
aching corns just get a bottle of FREEZONE 
from any druggist. Put a drop or two on the 
corn. Pain stops instantly, and for good! 
Then before you know it the corn gets so 
loose you canlift it right off with yourfingers, 
easily and painlessly. It’s the safe way that 
millions use to get rid of hard and soft corns 
and calluses. Works like a charm! Try it. 


eee 


STANTLY CLEANS POTS®A uh ANS 
\ No more dishwashy hands! 

~ ~ Patented parallel outer layers provide— 
“Double the Wear, where the Wear comes” 


A skin of luxurious 
softness . . . a com- 
plexion of fascinat- 
ing charm . . . No 
“rubbing off’ or 
streaking . . . This 
refined, ivory-toned 
beauty will com- 
mand admiration. 


CREAM 
Gouraud 


Purse Size at 10¢ Stores 


White - Flesh - Rachel and Oriental-Tan 


‘Let them know 
I have 


GRAY 
HAIR? 


I pronla say NOT” 


Why give anybody a chance to think 
you are older than you are? It’s easy to 
bring warm, even color to gray streaks. 
Comb clear, water-white liquid through 
hair and lustrous color comes: black, 
brown, auburn, blonde ; << Dainty to use. 
Hair stays soft—takes waveorcurl. Washes 
without fading. Entirely SAFE. Millions 
know Mary T. Goldman’s. Ask for it by 
name at your drug or department store. 
Test it FIREE ~ Send for Free Test 


Outfit. Try on single lock snipped from hair. 
See results first. Mail coupon. 


—- MARY T. GOLDMAN —. 


973 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


lkG@ity sees eee 


Well, just to be 
fferent, Connie 
Bennett, wealthy so- 
cialite, gets herself a 
job as reporter on a New York paper. 
And, because she can’t take it, the man- 
aging editor, Clark Gable, fires her the 
very first day. 

But, when Clark sees his one-day 
employe trailing around with Harvey 
Stevens, society playboy, who is ru- 
mored to be the third angle in a society 
divorce, he figures it might be smart to 
recall Connie and give her a chance at 
breaking the nifty scandal. 

La Bennett resents the implication 
that she would be so low as to squeal 
on her brothers and sisters in crime, 
and, to put Clark in his place, goes with 
Stevens to his boat-house. 

Stevens’ girl friend, the prospective 
divorcée, tags along, and, when Harvey 
gives her a push to discourage her, 
cracks her foolish head against the boat- 
house. 

Scared to death, Stevens hustles Con- 
nie back to town, disposes of the body 
and figures he’s all set, until Gable pulls 
a fast one, shows the boy up and cuts 
for home, with the acquiescent Connie 
tucked under his strong right arm. 

With Stu Erwin, Henry Armetta, 
Katherine Alexander and Billie Burke in 
the cast, it is a good show. 

With the capable direction of Bob 
Leonard, we might name this as one of 
the Ten Best Bets of the month. 


TOWN TALK A 
® 
M-G-M 


Since his un- 


MYSTERY OF deniable success 


EDWIN a in “The Man 
UNIVERSAL Who Reclaimed 


His Head,”’ 
Claude Rains seems to have “typed” 
himself as a dispenser of horror. But, 
as Mary Livingstone says, somebody’s 
got to do it; and what better foil for 
the Charles Dickens type of creepy 
mystery than Mr. Rains? 

Here is a tale of a Jekyll-and-Hyde 
choirmaster, who, after cathedral hours, 
turns fiend because of his love for the 
girl who is engaged to his nephew. 

It so happens that, while the two 
youngsters (David Manners and Heather 
Angel) have a deep affection for each 


other, she is in love with Douglass 
Montgomery, while Manners loves 


Doug’s sister, Valerie Hobson. 

In the cathedral garden, Heather and 
David confess their true feelings and, 
in relief that the plans for their ill- 
matched marriage need not be carried 
out, they impulsively rush into each 
other’s arms for the first really heart- 
felt kiss that they have ever ex- 
changed. 

Unfortunately, Rains walks on the 
scene just in time to see the embrace. 
And, next day, Drood is among the 
missing. 

And, right here, Universal says: 
“What happened to Drood will not be 
revealed until the picture is completed 
and -on the screen. Whether he ran 
away, was murdered or kidnaped, or 
who might have had anything to do 
with his disappearance, is the mystery 
that Dickens left unsolved when he 
Giedsnees 

A solution has been worked out for 
the picture, but Director Stuart Walker, 
whom we pinned to the wall, won't tell! 
So until “The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood” hits the screen, that’s all it can 
be to you... and you... and me. 
Just a mystery. 


There was a poker 


peat ap eg eae game aboard the 
BAT OURE show boat, with the 


hilarious W. C. 
Fields on the business end of a “cold” 
deck. 

“Tl bet a stack,” says the southern 
gentleman at Fields’ left. 
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“T’ll stay,” says the next chap, push- 
ing in a stack. 
“Me, too.” 

chips to the pile on the table. 
“Hm-mm-mm’’—that’s W.C. “Sorry, 
boys—I’ll have to bump that one stack.” 
And so it goes around. With four 
aces in his hand, Fields draws one card. 
It’s another ace! What to do about it? 


Pointing up the hatch, he yells: 
“Hey! What’s you tryin’ to do up 
there? Kill each other?” And, when 


the other players turn to see what’s 
going on, he flips his extra ace over his 
shoulder and grabs another card from 
the deck. But, alas! that, too, is an 
ace. And so it goes, with more chuckles 
per minute than you can easily handle. 

Even Eddie Sutherland, the director, 
gave up trying to control his chuckles, 
as Fields ad libbed and kept the entire 
crew in bursts of smothered merriment. 

It’s Booth Tarkington’s story of an 
old-fashioned show boat working its way 
along the Mississippi and playing one- 
night stands at every stop. 

Fields is the captain, and, at one of 
their stops, the entire company is in- 
vited to entertain at the engagement 
party of Bing Crosby and Gail Patrick. 

During the course of the evening one 
of the guests gets excited and challenges 
Bing to a duel. When Bing declines the 
honor, Gail orders him out of the house, 
calling him a coward and other uncom- 
plimentary names. 

Joan Bennett, Gail’s kid sister, fol- 
lows Bing and tells him that she thinks 
he did the right thing. “Duels are so 
silly,” she sighs. 

That night, Bing joins the show-boat 
company and they steam off down the 
river, with Fields telling everyone that 
our pet crooner is a tough guy ...a 
killer . . . and what-not. 

Bing doesn’t mind at first, but when 
Joan denounces him he decides he really 
will get tough! And from there on it’s 
a picnic! 

With a cast like this and a director 
like Sutherland, we’ve got to mention 
this among the Ten Best for the month. 


Ts * ” 
AMBULANCE White Parade 

certainly dragged a 

Saar lot of good ey 

stories off the shelf, 

wate Ne and aren’t you glad? 

Chester Morris, wearing his best bed- 
side manner, takes the lead as head in- 
terne in a hospital, and when he oper- 
ates on a practically dying lad, against 
the boy’s father’s wishes, he is uncere- 
moniously fired out of ‘the place, re- 
gardless of the fact that he has saved 
the boy’s life. 

Billie Burke, a wealthy neurotic, has 
taken quite a shine to Morris and 
threatens to take her business else- 
where unless Chet is reinstated at once. 
She also offers to set our hero up in 
business for himself, and when his best 
girl, Virginia Bruce, announces her en- 
gagement to Robert Taylor, Chet’s best 
friend, he decides to take Miss Burke’s 
offer. 

But before he can get his forceps, 
biceps and what-have-you out of the 
place, a gangster, who is visiting his sup- 
posedly dying mother, makes a break 
for freedom. In blocking the forward 
pass, Chet is seriously wounded. It 
looks like curtains, with only one 
chance in a million that a delicate op- 
eration will do the trick. 

When Taylor sees that Virginia really 
loves Chet after all, he rolls up his 
sleeves, Virginia rolls in the gas tank, 
and Chet is saved for posterity! 

George Seitz directs this picture, 
taken from the play, “The Harbour,” 
by Theodore Reeves. 


The third man adds his- 


If you like to 
laugh, don’t fail to 
see this one. If you 
don’t like to laugh, 
see it anyhow! 

The combination of Mary Boland and 
Charles Ruggles is funny enough, but, 
with Charles Laughton and ZaSu Pitts 
teamed up for romantic interest ... and 
Roland Young and Maude Eburne hand- 
ing out their own particular brand of 
nonsense . . . and Baby LeRoy tossing 
monkey-shines into the ensemble . . .? 

After making a pile of dough in Red 
Gap, Roland and Ruggles cut for Lon- 
don, determined to go social in a Big 
Way. Enchanted with Charles Laugh- 
ton’s butling, they offer him more money 
than he’s ever heard of to return to 
Red Gap and act as official door-opener, 
weskit-buttoner-upper, and such like. 

Out in the Golden West, Laughton 
wearies of the butling business, finding 
more charm and adventure in dirty ban- 
danas and high-heeled boots. So the 
austere fellow goes Western with a 
bang and hilarious consequences. 

Most of you must have read the book, 
written by Harry Leon Wilson some 
years ago? Or, perhaps you saw the 
earlier screen version? At any rate, 
we're betting that you'll join me in 
picking this as another of the month's 
Ten Best. 


RUGGLES OF 
RED GAP 


e 
PARAMOUNT 


For the custom- 


} [wD : 
I MURDERE ers who like the 


A MAN 3 
unusual in screen 
. plots, here is a 
UNIVERSAL unique murder 


mystery that really isn’t a mystery at 
all. The audience is permitted to watch 
the fiend perform the dastardly deed 
and then try and shove the blame onto 
an innocent bystander. 

Charles Bickford, a slick attorney, 
hates Sidney Blackmer to pieces be- 
cause Sidney is about to marry Helen 
Vinson, the woman Bickford loves. 

Having successfully alibied guilty 
criminals out of the hoose-gow, Bickford 
figures he can murder his rival, build 
up one of his famous alibis and get away 
with it, jury systems being what they 
are and nothing to worry about if you're 
smart. 

So Blackmer dies, and, after sprink- 
ling Helen’s personal effects all over the 
place, Charlie says: “I done it, so help 
me!” which, of course, leads everyone 
to believe that he’s merely trying to 
protect the woman in the case. 

It works lke a charm, until Onslow 
Stevens, another clever lawyer, gets 
on the case. And how he brings about 
Bickford’s downfall makes a highly in- 
teresting picture of this novel story, by 
Colin Clements and Florence Ryerson. 

Eddie Laemmle directs with a keen 
eye to emotional intensity and a crack- 
ing good climax. 


This story was 


ALL THE 
KING’S HORSES °''sinally an 
operetta, “Carlo 
e 
z Rocca,” by Laur- 
PARAMOUNT 


ence Clark and 
Max Giersberg, and it tells the story 
of a bored and bearded king, who, after 
relieving himself of his beard, discovers 
that he is the image of a famous movie 
star! i 

Probably because of the beard, the 
queen, Mary Ellis, skips out on her 
royal mate, Carl Brisson, making it 
pretty plain that she will not return 
until there have been a few changes 
made. 

With the advent of Brisson, the movie 
actor, H. R. H. decides he could do with 
a little vacation, himself. So, installing 

(Please turn to page 66) 
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Just mail coupon 
for the most com- 
plete book ever 
written on cye 
make-up. Note 


also trial offer. 


MESSAGE 
FROM 
LOUISE ROSS 


A MAN‘S ADVICE 
TO GIRLS 


Daring, but sincere — taken from a letter to Louise Ross 


“This is pretty frank—a girl is a dumb-bell who fails to 
beautify her eyes. A girl may have lovely features and skin, 
yet have dull, dreary eyes, with ro life, no sparkle. A fel- 


p low may admire her figure, but too often when he looks 
Pa - into her eyes, he cools off suddenly. 

“T ae wonder why so many girls are still asleep at the switch—when it’s 

SO easy to give eyes depth, glamour and sparkle by a minute’s application of 

Winx Mascara. Moct girls use every other cosmetic yet neglect their eyes— 

called ‘windows of the soul’ by poets.”’ 


JX WlePiN( IVC LOWS ROSS 


Noted Beauty Expert 


“My friend, it’s unfortunate that 
too many girls thik their eyes are 
lovely and fool themselves. Smarter 
ones accent their lashes with Winx 
Mascara and are delighted at the 
lovely effect and would never give it 
up. Fortunately, more and more girls 
are glorifying their lashes with Winx 
—the superfine mascara, so safe, 
smudge-proof, non-smarting.”’ 

Now a word to girls—why do yox 
delay beautifying your eyes? It costs 


WIN X 


a\ie BieAW IN IFINEIRS 


only 10c. to see how Winx trans- 
forms your lashes, making them 
long, lustrous, alluring. Generous 
sizes for sale at all 10c. counters. 
Note other Winx eye beautifiers 
listed below. 

To know all the secrets of eye 
charm, mail the coupon for my free 
booklet—‘‘Lovely Eyes—How to 
Have Them.” If no 10c. counter is 
handy, send for generous purse size 


—note offer. 


Winx Eyebrow A 
Pencil molds Winx Eye Shadow 
brows into gives depth and 


glamour—a 


charming curves. 
A fine cream. 


Winx Eyelash Grower 
promotes luxurious 
soft lashes. 


Merely send Coupon for 
"Lovely Eyes—How to Have Them" 


me ms ee ee ey 


Mail to LOUISE ROSS, 
243 W. 17th St., New York City 


Name es | 


Winx Cake 
Mascara 
darkens 
Lashes 
instantly, 
per fectly 


Winx Liquid Mas- 
cara preferred by 
many —easy to 
apply.Water proof. 


If you also want a generous ell mngkare 6 of | 
Winx Mascara, enclose 10c, checking whether you | 
wish [] Cake or [] Liquid oO Black or [] Brown. | 


Try this latest contribution to foot relief by 
Dr. Scholl, the famous Foot Specialist. These 
thin, soothing, healing pads are impregnated 
with a special medication to re- 
lieve pain instantly. They stop 
shoe friction and pressure; pre- 
vent soretoesand blisters; make 
new or tight shoes fit with ease, 
and quickly, safely loosen and 
remove corns and callouses. 


New Features 
De Luxe Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads 
have the new, soft, flexible, flesh 
color, waterproof Séntex cover- 
ing. Invisible under sheer hose, 
won't soil, stick to the stocking 
orcome offinthe bath. Separate 
Medicated Disks are included for 
removing corns or callouses. 
Sold everywhere. Besure to get 


a box today. 
FLESH COLOR 


EW2_ Are Wiaitesioor 


Dr’ Scholls 


Zino-pads 


Put ong on—the™ pain is gone! 


YOUTHFUL BEAUTY 


See amazing results now and every time 
you use 


BONCILLA BEAUTIFIER 


Your skin quickly becomes line and blem- 
ish-free; velvet-smooth; rich in color; 
youthful; beautiful. Prove this to yourself 
today. Approved by Good Housekeeping 


Money Back If Not Satisfied 


CALLOUSES.. 


SOFT CORNS 


In ate Dy 
with ASTHMA 


any more J 


People who have “‘tried everything” for asthma report 
that they have found a way, at last, to obtain effective 
relief. In many cases, all symptoms gone! Miss Kath- 
erine Radford, 2561 Pinkney St., Omaha, Nebraska, 
wrote on March 29, 1932: 
“T had bronchial asthma for 5 years. I was afraid 
to go to bed—was so weak I couldn’t even raise 
my arms. I started taking Nacor last Novem- 
ber. I haven’t had a spell since.” 


Nacor is absolutely safe to use—so safe, in fact, and 
so effective that druggists of highest standing recom- 
mend it to their customers. If you have asthma or 
bronchial cough, write for helpful booklet—also let- 
ters from happy users, and name of druggist in your 
locality who can supply you. Address Nacor Medicine 
Company, 961 State Life Bldg., Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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Carl as King for a Day, away he flits 
to pick up a few modern ideas in 
Vienna 

Seeing a picture of her shaven Lord 
in the newspapers, the queen figures that 
maybe she’s been wrong, and returns, 
post haste, to the palace to catch up 
on her royal home work. 

Then the fun begins! Carl is on the 
spot. And, while it might be a very 
pleasant “spot” if he’d just relax, still 
the man is a gentleman, in spite of be- 
ing a movie actor, and frantically sends 
an S.O.S. for H.R.H. to return im- 
mediately. 

But, in the meantime, the king has 
been spotted by some theater men, who 
insist that he make personal appear- 
ances, so it’s a grand tangle all the way 
around, with Edward Everett Horton 
contributing his usual goodly share of 
the merriment as the king’s faithful 
watch dog. 

On our solemn honor not to divulge 
the secret of the trick where-by Brisson 
is able to talk to, and even shake hands 
with himself, Director Frank Tuttle 
allowed us one small peek at the 
photographic phenomenon. 

And, being a lady of our word, you 
can tease all you like we still 
won't tell. Not even for an apple! 


THE WINNING Robert Hopkins 
wrote this story 


Lveroa ' of a barber, Leo 
Carrillo, who in- 
M-G-M 


vests in a ticket 
on the Irish Sweepstakes and is obliged 
to hide it because his wife, Louise 
Fazenda, would tear him limb from 
limb, if she discovered the colossal 
extravagance. 

Leo hides the ticket in a vase; Louise 
gives the vase to their youngest child 
to play with; the kid discovers the bit 
of pasteboard and slips it into Leo’s 
guitar; and, when it comes out that 
his ticket has won the sweepstakes, 
there’s a mad scramble to locate it, 
believe you us! 

When Ted Healy, Fazenda’s good- 
for-nothing brother makes a_ crack 
about Leo being plenty dumb, Louise 
grabs the guitar and breaks it over 
Healy’s head. And . out flies the 
lost ticket! 

For about five minutes, the family is 
in the money. But, by the time the 
Federal Income Tax, the New York 
State Income Tax, and the New York 
Anti-Gambling fine have been deducted, 
there’s just about enough of the money 
left for a spaghetti dinner for the 
crowd! 

Director Chuck Reisner makes the 
most of the amusing situations in this 
picture. 


Since his beautiful 


LIVING ON ,omance with our 

VELVET Garbo, George Brent 
e i 

Weinuiee is looking better than 


we’ve ever seen him 
and giving better performances. Or so 
they say. Personally, we’ve had a Brent 
complex for many years. A quiet fel- 
low, genera'ly, this picture, by Jerry 
Wald and Julius Epstein, gives George 
a rare chance to be himself, coupled 
with a spirit of adventure and dare- 
deviltry that follows closely the man’s 
early life, when he carried messages 
across the line at the time of the Irish 
Rebellion. 

While flying his parents and his sister 
to Newport (this is picture), Brent’s 
plane crashes in a fog and all are killed 
but him. 


SO TIRED, SO BLUE 
Till This ALL-VEGETABLE Laxative 
Solved Her Constipation 


HE was so tired—depressed—always having 

colds and headaches. And she had tried so 
many things she almost despaired of getting 
relief. Then she discovered the real answer. A 
laxative that gave thorough, natural cleansing, 
not mere pariial bowel action. 

Can there be such a difference in laxatives? 
Stop and think for a minute. Nature’s Remedy 
(NR Tablets) contains only natural plant and 
vegetable laxatives, properly balanced. No 
phenol derivatives. Ask any doctor the differ- 
ence. You'll be surprised at the wonderful feel- 
ing that follows the use of NR. You're so re- 
freshed—toned up—so pleasantly alive. You'll 
want to give NR’s a fair trial immediately. 
They are so kind to your system—so quickly 
effective for relieving headaches, colds, bilious- 
ness, chronic fatigue or bad skin. They’re non- 
habit forming—another proof that nature’s 
way is best. The economical 25 dose box, only 
25c at any drug store. 

1935 Calendar-Thermometer, beautifully de- 
FREE signed in colors and gold. Also samples TUMS 


and NR. Send stamp for postage and packing 
to A. H. LEWIS CO., Desk136CY, St. Louis, Mo. 


ee ee 25¢B0X 
f for acid indigestion, 


Quick relie' 


“TUMS" sour stomach, heartburn. Only 10c. 
TT 


Gray Hair 


Best Remedy is Made At Home 


You can now make at home a better gray 
hair remedy than you can buy by following 
this simple recipe: To half pint of water add 
one ounce bay rum, a small box of Barbo 
Compound and one-fourth ounce of glycerine. 
Any druggist can put this up or you can mix 
it yourself at very little cost. Apply to the hair 
twice aweek until the desired shade is obtained. 

Barbo imparts color to streaked, faded or 
gray hair, making it soft and glossy. It will 
not color the scalp, is not sticky or greasy 
and does not rub off, 


ASTROLOGY 


READING NOW 10c A, ~N 


> 

Ce ee 
In order to show you how interesting \ / 
Astrology really is, Yogi Alpha, noted ay 2as 
American philosopher has reduced the Le 
price. of his 1000-word reading tobe 2 
only 10c. This reading is based upon LO 4 
your sign of the Zodiac and discusses (yg 4' 
your inclinations in relation to occu-\ : 
pation, health, vocation, temperament, 4 
partnerships, love emotions, marriage 
Partnerships, ete., as indicated by 
Astrology. Send your exact birthdate 
and 10c in coin or stamps, for your 
zodiac reading, Money refunded ifge cei 
not satisfied. Address ee 0 SO 
Yogi Alpha, Box 1411, Dept.22D, San Diego, Calif. 
If a friend wishes a reading send 20c for two readings. 


romance ] 


There’s a subtle allurement in this exquisite odeur. 


And RADIO GIRL Perfume and Face Powder have added charm 


for the thrifty modern girl who loves nice things— they cost so 
Uittle! RADIO GIRL Face Powder, made in smart, new blending 
shades, has the same delightful odeur as Radio Girl Perfume. 
——-= Use this COUPON for FREE SAMPLES === 
“Radio Girl”, Saint Paul, Minnesota T-35 
Send me FREE Regular Size Radio Gir] Perfume and Trial 
Size Radio Girl Face Powder. I enclose xoc (coin or 
stamps) for cost of mailing. (Offer good in U.S. only.) 3 


Name 


Address 


Embittered by the tragedy, George 
travels the world over, getting into 
scrape after scrape, and always being 
extricated by his one good friend, 
Warren William. 

He falls in love with Kay Francis, 
but upon discovering that she is the 
light of Warren’s life, Brent goes on a 
terrific drunk, picks a fight, and lands 
in jail. 

As usual, Warren gets him out, laughs 
off the idea that he, too, loves Kay, 
gives the kids his blessing and waits 
around until he sees them happily 
married. 

But George’s reckless nature doesn’t 
take kindly to the peace and quiet of 
married life, and, while he loves Kay 
devotedly, still he can’t get over his 
wild ways. 

Nursing a hunch that Warren would 
make a better husband for her, Brent 
drives his car into a messy wreck, end- 
ing his bitter life and leaving Kay to 
the tender mercies of his pal. 

The incomparable Frank Borzage di- 
rects. 


“After one’s twen- 
ONCE A ty-first birthday, 
GENTLEMAN j5ye—or anything 


© else—should be 

COLUMEES Miaiacen seriously !” 

And that speech, by the super-attrac- 
tive Tulio Carminati, is the keynote of 
Bradley King’s story of “love on the 
continent.” 

Like a busy bee, the fascinating Car- 
minati flits from flower to flower, tak- 
ing nothing seriously and having a 
swell time doing it. Tala Birell thinks 
she has the fickle gentleman pretty well — 
in hand until he meets up with Lilian 
Harvey and tumbles out of his well- 
ordered life into nothing short of ro- 
mantic chaos! 

Unwilling to believe that he has really 
fallen, Tulio makes mad love to the 
willing Lilian and then ups and leaves 
her, explaining to her that it is all for 
the best. 

That’s until Lilian gets herself en- 
gaged to Hugh Williams, who is Car- 
minati’s kid brother. Then our hero 
hauls down his colors, backslides on 
everything he ever said about life being 
a bowl of second-hand ice cubes, and 
the story ends with everybody happy 
—except maybe Hugh, who seems to 
be able to take it lke a man, never- 
theless. 

The picture had just gone into pro- 
duction the day we visited the set, and 
there was very little doing. However, 
with that old maestro, Victor Schert- 
zinger, at the directorial bat, it looks as 
though there might be some plain and 
fancy vocalizing by those of the cast 
who are inclined to warble. 


VANESSA More period. More 
e billowy skirts to trip 
M-G-M over. But, with our de- 
lightful Helen Hayes 


doing the honors in antique frills and 
furbelows, well I guess we'll find that 
we'll be able to take this one, too, won't 
we? 

In this Hugh Walpole story, Bob 
Montgomery is a black sheep, who, be- 
cause of ancestral gypsy blood in his 
veins, strays long and often from the 
fold. Even his love for Helen Hayes, 
a forty-second cousin, cannot keep 
his roaming boots under the family 
table. 

After a year’s absence, he returns to 
find Helen mad at him. 

A mite piqued, Bob stomps out to 
the village inn, where he proceeds to get 
roaring drunk, waking up in the morning 
to find himself married to the inn- 
keeper’s sister. 

To square matters up, Helen takes 
her broken heart down the church aisle 

(Please turn to page 67) 
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with Otto Kruger, another: distant cou- 
sin who is suffering from a mental ail- 
ment. 

It’s all very sad, and, after a spell of 
trying to do right by their respective 
mates, Helen and Bob settle down and 
make up for lost time in a cozy cottage 
on the Cumberland estate. 

Just crazy enough to be _ smart, 
Kruger coaxes his straying bride back 
home, where she dies of pneumonia, 
leaving Bob to carry on, confident in 
the belief that their great love is not 
ending, but just beginning. 

May Robson does her usual beautiful 
job of playing the aged grandmother, 
and William K. Howard directs the 
tragic romance. 


CAPRICE For days, we 
ESPAGNOLE hung around the 
e outside of the stage 
PARAMOUNT where Marlene Die- 


trich was giving her 
all, dramatically, for “Svengali” Von 
Sternberg. Here’s a tale of a capricious 
Spanish dancer who adagios herself into 
men’s hearts, breaks up a flock of happy 
homes, and generally misbehaves_ her- 
self in a charming and uncensorable 
manner. 

Skippity-hopping along the trail of 
busted hearts, Marlene all of a sudden 
meets up with Caesar Romero, and . 
Pop! goes her own emotional generator. 
And serves her right, too. 

Forlornly reviewing her past esca- 
pades, Miss Dietrich sadly renounces 
the one Great Love of her life, feeling 
that she’s not good enough for the 
Spanish Big Moment. And, to atone 
further for her past mistakes, she re- 
turns to Lionel Atwill, the man to whom 
she owes plenty. Which isn’t so bad, 
either, because Atwill has enough money 
to make it more or less interesting for 
her. 

Dietrich never looked better than 


she does in the colorful Spanish cos- 
tumes, with hair fancifully arranged and 
a three-pound comb perched a-top her 
golden tresses. 


ROBERTA — Randolph Scott thinks 
e he is in love with 
RKO another gal, until he 


meets Irene Dunne, a 
princess incognito and head designer in 
his aunt’s gown shop. 

When Randy’s first romance arrives 
in Paris, all set to pick up the tangled 
threads of a beautiful friendship, Fred 
Astaire, Scott’s pal (and a dancing 
band leader) and Miss Dunne rig the 
intruding lady up in a backless, front- 
less creation. Considering the creation 
indecent, our hero breaks, once and for 
all, with the erstwhile girl of his dreams, 
leaving the field clear for his real love, 
Irene. 

Ginger Rogers, an old flame of 
Astaire’s, is dancing at the same night 
club where Fred’s ensemble is “bluing” 
it, and that, gives the inimitable Mister 
Astaire a swell chance to repeat on his 
hot foot-work which thrilled us all in 
“The Gay Divorcée.” 

There is a gorgeous fashion display 
that will probably send more than a few 
husbands and wives home mad at each 
other; and Miss Dunne warbles sweetly 
and pleasingly, as of yore. 

William Seiter, who just can’t seem 
to get away long enough to cover 
Niagara Falls with his brand new bride, 
Marian Nixon, directs this successful 
musical play, written by Jerome Kern 
and Otto Harbach. 

We're giving this one four stars, sight 
unseen. 


[ASO with that, dear patient Public 
we'll hop off the merry-go-round, 
peek at a few coming productions, and 
be back next month to tell you all 
about it. 


With the aid of our New Method circulars you can make 
these things to brighten up your winter wardrobe 


Ma372—Here is a hat of the latest shape that you can easily make 


from heavy crochet cotton. 


Ma373—The scarf is made from three balls of dark crochet cotton 
with one ball of white for the border. 


Ma374—To add a fresh touch to a dark dress, make one of these 
collars from white crochet cotton. 


Ma375—A jaunty beret made from light-weight woolen material or 
heavy silk. The design can be easily altered to fit any head 


size. 


Ma376—Flower-trimmed collars are a new note for Spring. Here's a 
simple little silk collar trimmed with artificial gardenias. 


Ma377—Make this crocheted purse to match your late winter dress 


or new spring outfit. 


Ma378—A collar ingeniously made entirely of ribbon gives a smart 
dress-maker touch to one of your late winter dresses. 


Ma379—Taffeta silk in two colors was used to make this flattering puff 
collar, to wear with suit or coat. 


Ma380—Here's a smart little blouse ‘you can make from silk or cotton 
to go with separate skirt or suit. 


Write to Miss Frances Cewles, care of NEW MOVIE Magazine, 55 
Fifth Avenue, New York. N. Y., enclosing 4 cents for one circular, 10 


cents for 3 circulars or 15 cents for all nine. 


Be sure to indicate 


which circulars you want by the numbers given in the SccomEonying 


descriptions. 
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Your 


PHOTO by Dore ies) 


children’s oan fae rcow 
depends upon their food today! 


A STRONG, healthy body helps your chil- 
dren to win games now ... and fo win all 
through life. Nothing is more important in 
building good health than good food. So 
the Home Service Bureau has prepared two 
pamphlets on feeding children which will 
prove helpful guides in feeding your boys 


and girls correctly. 


Food for Babies 


Milk in the diet and simple milk recipes for young 
children . . . vegetables and how to serve them... 
fruits for babies . . . the importance of fruit juices 
... cereals ... meat and eggs . . . menus. 


Food for Children of All Ages 


Nursery and kindergarten menus... diets for gram- 
mar school children . . . height and weight tables 
. . . high school diet . . . school box lunches... 
breakfast menus . . . dinner menus .. lunch and 
supper menus . . . favorite dishes of Hollywood 
school children. 


These helpful food pamphlets are 10c each and contain a great 


deal of information that mothers want. 


RITA CALHOUN 


TOWER MAGAZINES, 


55 Fifth Avenue . . oe 


INC. 


New York: N. Y. 


Send your letter to 
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ALL 
COLORS 


10¢ 


BODY ODORS 4ac 


G 
2 969; 


¢ 
AT STORES 


He says: 
“You’re Lovely tonight” 
He thinks: 
“Wish She’d ‘Fix up? those 
GRAY STREAKS” 


. 


Now everything in the world contributes to 
youthfulness in appearance, a woman must 
be lazy indeed who neglects the harmless, 
simple means now at her command. 


FARR’S FOR GRAY HAIR 


an inexpensive insurance against graying 
hair. Easy to use in the hygienic privacy of 
home; harmless as your lip stick, odorless, 
greaseless, will not rub off or interfere with 
curling, leaves the hair soft, lustrous, 
NATURAL. $1.35. For sale everywhere. 


————— FREE SAMPLE-————-, 
| BROOKLINE CHEMICAL CO. T.M.-25 
79 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. | 
| Send for FREE SAMPLE in plain wrapping, | 
| Namese sae 


| Street. ae ME eric B ee Oma oie ae 

QitVeR as st Fist Vee ES Statements 
| GIVE ORIGINAL HAIR COLOR | 
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GHEIEA paled. “But, Officer,” she 
pleaded, “I couldn’t have been going 
thaterastiwenene ic 
“Hm-mm-m! Talking back to an offi- 
cer, huh? ... Lemme see your license!” 
And, while Miss Mannors fumbled ner- 
vously for the desired document, Jory 
yanked off the goggles and howled with 
laughter! 


f LES just one thing against being 
; honest, and that’s that it sorta ham- 
pers your career as a movie actor. 

In “Carnival” Sally Eilers asks little, 
Dickie Walters if he’s hungry, and, ac- 
cording to the script, Dickie is supposed 
to answer “Yes.” 

Ten times out of ten, however, the kid 
said “No!”, on account of, doggone it; 
he really wasn’t hungry! 

So the company had to wait until 
Dickie’s lunch time beforé the desired 
“Yes!” was forthcoming! 


IM McCOY tells the best cold 
weather true story on record. 

Some time ago, on one of his visits to 
his cattle ranch in Wyoming, McCoy 
was obliged to put up at a little coun- 
try hotel where the business of keeping 
warm was a proposition not easily 
solved. 

Rising early, Tim hurried downstairs 
to thaw himself out by the old-fashioned 
stove in the lobby, while he listened to 
another disgruntled guest grumble about 
the cold rooms. 

As the other guest talked, a milkman 
entered the room through a back door. 
He was clad in a long fur coat, felt 
boots and a fur cap; and, from his 
mustache, two-inch icicles dangled. 

The disgruntled guest regarded him 
with surprise. “Well,” he said at last, 
“what room did you have stranger?” 


NCIDENTALLY, Tim is the only 

hving white man who really knows 
the Indian sign language. 

On the set, he tried to teach his lead- 
mg lady a few of the less difficult ex- 
pressions. But, women being what they 
are, the only phrase the gal really does 
well is the one that says: “When do we 
eat?” 


HIS has been done before, but, 
NEMO is not too old to keep a warm 
spot in his heart for the gag. 

When Frank Capra went to the hospital 
for an appendix operation Bob Riskin, 
ace writer, sent him a wire that read: 

“Sorry not to be present at your open- 


ing!” 


JOOR Fred Keating, used to the night 

life of the theater and the right royal 
legitimate habit of sleeping until noon, 
cat get on to the idea of rising at six in 
the morning and getting ready to be on 
the set by eight o'clock. 

Even when he retires at the unholy 
hour of ten o'clock, the habit of years 
will not permit him to go sleepy-bye until 
somewhere around one or two in the 
morning. 

“Tt isn’t the night life that gets me,” 
he complains. “It’s the day life!” 


(AN so... Margaret Sullavan and 
Director William Wyler were mar- 
ried! 

This was the real surprise of the year, 
because the way those two fought all 
during the making of “The Good Fairy,” 
everyone who worked on the set with 
them thought it would actually come to 
murder instead of matrimony! 


: Hotel Charlotte Harbor: 


Lowest Rates Ever Offered 


AT THIS 


Beautiful Florida Resort 


Single $5-$6-$7 a Day 
Includes Meals—Private Bath 


ATES will be very attractive at beautiful Hotel 
Charlotte Harbor, Punta Gorda, Florida, this 
season. In nowise will the high standards that have 
distinguished this fine hotel for many years, be 
altered. 

Hotel Charlotte Harbor rests on the shores of 
Charlotte Harbor, West Coast of Florida. Own golf 
course, tennis, trap and skeet shooting—quail shoot- 
ing—salt and fresh water fishing—bathing in the 
wonderful swimming pool of warm sulphur water. 
Large, well furnished rooms with private bath. 
Table and service of particular excellence. 

Compare the rates, the splendid facilities and the 
sheer hotel quality of Hotel Charlotte Harbor. 
They represent FLORIDA’S FINEST VACATION 
VALUE! Wire collect for reservations or write 
for booklet to Mr. Floyd Alford, Jr., Manager. 


HOTEL CHARLOTTE HARBOR 
in Punta Gorda in real tropical FLORIDA 


Course inh 
2 Years 


You can complete your High School education at home — iz 2 
(poe or less. Course meets all requirements for entrance to col- 
ege and leading professions. Standard H. S. texts supplied. 
Diploma awarded. Full credit for H. S. subjects already com- 
pleted. Send for Free Bulletin TODAY. No obligation. 


American School, Dept.H-390; Drexelat 58th, Chicago 


THEZELECTRIC BANDING 
That makes home wiring easy, safe, 
sightly and thrifty. 


LAIZ-FLAT will ¢ 
provide you with an unlimited number ‘ 
of outlets at trifling cost. Lays fla? } 
under rugs and carpets; tacks on walls, base- 4 


boards, ete. Colors to match woodwork. 
ways ask for LA IZ-FlLAT Electric Banding | & las 
Sold in 10c Stores and Electrical Shops Cr) 
The William Herst Company Chicago || | 


Monday 


WHAT A CHANGE! 


Try this pleasant 
WEEK-END TEST! 


Is YOUR skin pimply, dull, unattractive? 
Don’t despair! Thousands of women have 
found a quick, simple way to gain and keep a 
skin that is clear and smooth, a complexion 
fresh, lovely and alluring. But not by artificial 
means! Skin troubles usually indicate internal 
trouble— sluggish elimination, or blood im- 
poverished by lack of calcium. Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers correct both of these troubles. Their 
gentle action rids the system of bodily wastes. 
Enrich and tone the blood with the calcium you 
need. Pimples disappear. Dull skin becomes 
clear and firm—the complexion aglow with 
health and loveliness. Try this pleasant beauty 
aid. Often one week-end will show a big im- 
provement! At all drug stores—10c and 60c. 


[FF TRACY has gone nautical! He’s 
plumb crazy about the new sailboat 
he recently purchased, but, the schooner 
has turned over so many times that, 
now, whenever he goes for a sail, he has 
a dory that tags along behind, ready to 
go to the rescue of “Commodore” 
Tracy, should the occasion arise. 


XCUSE us for repeating ourselves, 

but, as long as Clark Gable refuses to 
do anything but go duck-hunting on his 
days off, then that’s our story. And 
Clark’s stuek with the ducks! 


ELIEVE it or don’t, but Ann Sothern 

is so crazy about music that she pur- 
chased an old-fashioned parlor organ for 
her desert cottage! 

And, if you happen to hear the coyotes 
howling around Ann’s dugout, you'll 
know they're just harmonizing in time 
with the mellow tones of “Eadie Was a 
Lady,” as pumped out by the valiant Miss 
Sothern! 


FAME countenances no duplicates, 

and, consequently, the boys and 
girls who act as “stand-ins” for famous 
stars, are destined to oblivion so far as 
personal success is concerned. 

Some of them, however, take it Big. 
So Big, in fact, that their attitude to- 
ward the general public borders on the 
ridiculous. 

One stand-in was sitting aloofly on 
the set, when a well known publicity 
woman (who probably earns more in a 
week than the stand-in can gather in 
six approached and said kindly: 

“My dear, I’ve been noticing your 
hair. It’s lovely! Tell me... how do 
you arrange it to get that coronet 
effect?” 

Now, if the stand-in had been smart, 
she might have garnered some personal 
publicity by cordially breaking down 
and telling All. 

“Why?” she said coldly. 
the hair-dresser?” 


“Are you 


ARY had a little lamb 

It didwt cost a penny— 
But Richard Arlen had a boil 
That cost its owner plenty! 


H, well ... we all take a fling at it 
once. in, our lives. 

‘Anyhow, Arlen did have a boil. And 
it did cost plenty. $20,000 to be exact! 

Right in the middle of a picture, the 
pesky pimple decided to put in an ap- 
pearance, and in such a spot that it 
couldn’t very well-be overlooked. 

For a week, Dick had a staff of three 
nurses working on the thing constantly. 
The doctor bill ran up to $700. And, 
while they were patiently waiting oy the 
mean old boil, production costs ran along 
to make up the twenty thousand! 

So that puts the lowly boil in the luxury 
class! 


OPPING. some letters into a steel 

mail-box, at the corner of Sunset 
Boulevard and Cassil, Kathleen Howard 
climbed into her car and started to drive 
away. 

Looking back, she saw two husky men 
lift the heavy box and start to haul it 
away. 

“A mail robbery!” thought the startled 
Kathleen. And slamming on the brakes 
she jumped out of the car and yelled: 

“You put that back, or Ill call the 
police!” 

One of the husky gents regarded her 
laconically. “Quiet, lady,’ he said. “We 
got orders from the Post Office to move 
this thing to another location. But, if 
you want to call acop... go right ahead.” 


CONG from England, where such 
delicacies are a bit out of bounds, 
Francis Lister developed a passionate 
affection for our California avocados. 
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SKOUR-PAK 


A Superior Scouring 
Brush of Steel Wool 


@ Protects fingers from scratching—you 
don’t touch the steel wool! 


@ Scours more efficiently—gets into the 
corners—is easier to handle! 


@® Keeps clean. Skour Pak’s steel wool 
is treated to resist rust. 


@ The rubber holder peels off as more 
steel wool is needed. One Skour-Pak 
outlasts two big boxes of ordinary 
steel wool. 


Sold at 5 and 10 cent stores, Grocery, 
Hardware and Department stores... 


RIDGWAYS, Inc. 60 WARREN ST., N. Y. C. 
ES ETS 


.(used with ordinary cards) 

Show at a single glance what 
every card on table means. 
Makes you a popular expert in- 
stantly.. Included FREE with 
order for Jayne’s special For- 
tune Telling Cards at 25c. (Send 
coin or stamps). 75c value. 
Write at once to Dr. D. Jayne & 
Son Inc., 2 Vine St., Phila., Pa. 
Dept. F-11. 


FREE! JAYNE’S CARD CHART 


VALUABLE: 


FREE numerotocy chart 


COMPLETE SCIENTIFIC NUMEROLOGY CHART sent 
FREE to you by the makers of the two famous lipsticks— 
REJUVIA at 10¢c and FLAME-GLO at 20c each. Have you 
an Artistic Nature? Are you Mysterious, Passionate? Are you 
intended for Great Love, Adventure, Success? Define your 
own type with this Complete Numerology Chart. Study 
your Sweetheart, your Friends! Does your name fit your 
personality? Do you vibrate to 7-9-14-6? Intriguing, Mysteri- 
ous, Exciting. You will be amazed at what the numbers 
show. Mail your name and address on penny Post Card, No 
Cost, No Obligations. Send now to REJUVIA BEAUTY 
LABS. Inc., 395 Broadway, Dept.C40, New York City 
REJUVIA LIPSTICK 10c. FLAME-GLO LIPSTICK 20c. 
The only really automatic Lipstick as fine as the mest 
expensive. America’s Famous Lipstick Sensaticns- 
Three times as indelible as most other lipsticks. Why 
pay $1 or more? Get the finest for only 10c and 20c 
at F. W. Woolworth 5 and 10c stores. 


SKIN ROUGHNESS IS 
HUNDREDS OF TINY CRACKS 


“Most lotions only glaze over them” 


DAME NATURE cream 


HEALS them — joins the 
2 
<s 


“broken skin into delightful 
, lasting smoothness. It is un- 
} usually rich liquid—prevents 
or removes chap, dryness, 
\ redness, cracking or such 
_ results of work or exposure. 
© 25c and 50c or 10c at 10c 

\ 
° 
TWEEZE PAIN STOPPED! 
Smile while you tweeze, young lady! No longer need 
stray hairs cause you anguishing pain. Now, thanks to 
new, amazing Easy-Tweez you can keep your brows forever 
attractive and smart. . painlessly! So easy—just dab on 
Easy-Tweezand pluck. You’ wonder why no one thought of 
this wonderful Easy- Tweez before. Write today for a long- 


stores. Dame Nature Co., 

lasting supply and be delighted! 

a” Gy a c 
Casy weezy —3°--25 


255 W. 19th St., New York. 
JAR 


EASY-TWEEZ CO. _Dept. C-14, 162 N. Franklin St.,! 
Chicago, Ill. Send me a jar of Easy-Tweez. I enclose 25c. 


Name State , 
Snes e (Ch =e 
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Half way through “Clive of India,” 
Lister noticed that his waistline was 
taking on startling proportions. And, 
when his doctor discovered that the 
man had been eating avocados for 
breakfast, lunch and dinner .. . well. 
no wonder! 

P.S. Mister Lister is on a lettuce and 
tomato diet for a while! 


UNE KNIGHT, who recently mar- 

ried Paul Ames, has probably one 
of the most ardent fans in the world. 

Not so long ago she received a letter 
from a youngster who said that, in try- 
ing to get one of June’s pictures away 
from his sister, he fell down the cellar 
steps, breaking his collar bone, breast 
bone, and two ribs! 

June sent him one of the largest and 
best photos in her collection. 


6) (Beane garage of Ralph Bellamy’s new 
Palm Springs home is so situated that 
it’s almost impossible to get a car in or 
out without hitting the house or ramming 
the car into a sand bank. 

After watching the chauffeur try his 
hand at it, with small success, Ralph con- 
fidently undertook to show the man ex- 
actly how it should be done. With the 
result that he swirled the car, speedily 
and elegantly, into the drive-way, and... 
smack into a sand dune! 

Shame-facedly, Ralph turned around. 
prepared to face the justifiable scorn of 
his chauffeur ... 

But, the man was already off in search 
of a couple of shovels, and the next five 
hours were spent in digging the car out! 


OLLYW OOD folks sort of gave Santa 

Claus the cold shoulder. on account 

of the opening of the Arcadia race track 
on Christmas Day. 

John Cromwell. the director. had two 
horses entered; Gable’s erstwhile winner 
was at the post: Mae West entered a 
horse: and, of course, Ken Maynard's 
prize ponies were on hand to do their bit 
for Master Ken. 


PEAKING of John Cromwell re- 

minds me of his wife, Kay Johnson, 
whose worst fault is forgetfulness. 

Their wedding anniversary is on the 
fourteenth of October and Kay never 
has been able to keep track of it. But. 
this year, she decided to fool her ador- 
ing husband. 

Coming home on the night of the 
fourth, John found the entire house 
fairly quivering with expectancy. The 
dinner table was beautifully decorated, 
and Kay herself was running around 
like mad with a mysterious package 
concealed behind her back. 

As the dinner progressed, Kay slowly 
became madder and madder, and. 
finally, with the dessert, she threw the 
package on the table and wept: “You 
tell me I don’t remember dates and 
things, and then you forget our anni- 
versary!” 

Shaking with laughter. Cromwell 
pulled his wailing wife down on his 
knee and told her she was just ten days 
early. 

“But. you did pretty well. honey,” he 
consoled her. “At least, the four part 
was right!” 


B* the time an imterviewer finishes 

luncheon with Nat Pendleton, he’s 
black and blue and a fit subject for the 
nearest hospital! 

In the M-G-M commissary, we 
watched him entertaining a petite lady 
of the press who couldw’t have weighed 

(Please turn to page 70) 
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Difficult Days? 


“When I think of the way I used to suffer regularly, 
setting aside certain days when any activity was out 
of the question—even walking any distance—you may 
know how grateful I am for Midol. Now, I have no 
such pain, or even discomfort. I ride horseback on the 
days that once demanded absolute quiet.” 


This is not the experience of just one woman. 
Thousands could tell how Midol has given back those 
days once given over to suffering. 


Midol might end all periodic pain for you. And eyen 
if it didn’t, you would get a measure of relief well 
worth while. Remember, this is a special medicine, 
recommended by specialists for this particular pur- 
pose. But it is not a narcotic, so don’t be afraid of the 
speed with which Midol takes hold. 


You may obtain these tablets at any drugstore. Get 
some today, and be prepared. Taken in time, they 
may spare you any pain at all. Or relieve such pain at 
any time. They are effective for several hours, so two 
tablets should see you through your worst day. 

Just ask the druggist for Midol. Or look for it on 
his toilet goods counter. Or let the makers send you 
some to try. Whatever you do, don’t decline this 
comfort any longer. 


try it without expense; mail this to Midol, 
(70 Varick St., N.Y., and receive trial box free. 


DONT let your skin get blotchy — don’t 
let headaches dull your eyes and fill your 
fo:ehead with wrinkles. This very night, give 
Dr. Edwards Olive Tablets a trial. For 20 
years, they have helped thousands banish un- 
sightly blemishes and pimples; have made dull 
cheeks bloom again with girlish beauty. 


The internal cosmetic” 


An efficient substitute for calomel and much 
easier to take, Dr. Edwards Olive Tablets get 
at the cause of so many poor complexions. 
They help nature restore normal action in the 
intestines and sweep out deadening poisons 
of constipation. 

See and feel how this tested compound of 
vegetable ingredients can bring back the buoy- 
ant joy of health. No griping. Safe and 
harmless. Non-habit-forming. For listlessness, 
sallow skin. Nothing better. 15¢, 30¢, and G0¢ 


ST. CHARLES HOTEL 


Entire Block on the 
Boardwalk, Atlantic City 


A hotel to be enjoyed in a sense 
of supreme satisfaction 


Excellent Cuisine 
Largest Sundeck on the Walk 


MODERATE RATES 


American and European Plans. 


Scintillating screen’ stars 
have to be neat and im» 
maculate—set the style 
in haje dress as well as 
the vogue in clothes. So 
naturally they use Hollys 
wood Rapid-Dry Curlers ' 
to get the full, soft, /ast- 

ing curls that distinguish 

the truly smart coiffure. 


Only Holly- 
wood Rapid: D 
Curlers have the 
soft rubber lock that 
keeps both hair and 
curler securely in place. 
As the name implies, Hol- 
lywood Rapid-Dry Curlers 
are quick-drying — the ee 
forations permit abundant 
air circulation. And they fit 
so snugly that you can wear 
them comfortably while you 
sleep. Insist upon _Holly- 
wood Rapid-Dry Curlers. 


At 5cand 10c ra 4 
stores and no- 
tion counters &@ Ea 
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more than 104 pounds soaking wet and 
with a rock im each pocket. 

Upon reaching the climax of a funny 

(to Nat) story ... Bang! ... and the 
hefty gent delivered a slap on the lady’s 
back that fairly knocked her into her 
plate of soup! And, before the poor 
girl could come up for the third time 
... BANG! ... and the lady’s schnoz- 
zola made a three-point landing in a 
dish of fruit salad! 
_ It’s all very hectic, and, if some of 
the slighter ladies of the press shy off 
from the virile Nat .. . it’s just a mat- 
ter of preferring to stay healthy! 


‘HESE crooners are that fickle... . 
After being the most fiendish golfer 
in the business, Bing Crosby for no rea- 
son at all, tossed the love of his life over- 
board and dived into tennis! 
Well, all we can say is Fred Parry had 
better look to his laurels! 


EN, if yowre taking on weight, try 
Victor Jory’s reducing routine. 

Every day, for three weeks, Vic walked 

and ran five miles, played three sets of 

tennis, rode horseback for three hours, 
and, in between times, rode a bicycle! 

Of course, he weighed in at just as 

much as he had before he started exer- 

cising, but ... did he have fun? 


\\y/ Be beginning to believe that 
Garbo has a sense of humor that 
is second to none! 

Dick Cromwell tells this one on the 
lady, and swears it’s true, so help me! 

It seems that Our Lady of Silence 
walked into a nut store on the Boule- 
vard and ordered several pounds of her 
favorite pecans. 

Passing the shop, Dick spied her, 
and, being as much of a Garbo fan as 
any of us, stopped to gaze at the elusive 
lady. 

“So she wouldn’t see me,” Dick says, 
“T sort of peeked at her under my arm 
pit!” and raising his arm, he demon- 
strated just how this might be done. 

Noticing the peculiar position of Mr. 
Cromwell, a curious crowd soon 
gathered, and, upon discovering that 
none other than Garbo was the cause of 
the excitement, stopped to gape and 
ogle, even as Dick. 

Looking around, Garbo saw the 
motley crowd, mouths open and eyes 
popping. 

“Gott!” she murmured. “Dis iss 
enough nuts to last me da rest of my 
life!” 


Re. before we forget it, Dick Crom- 
well has a new Japanese valet 
whose best attempt at pronouncing his 
master’s name is: “Lich-ee Clom-ee!” 

But, then ... Dick cawt pronounce 
the valet’s name, either, so compro- 
mises by calling the lad “Togo.” 

Which ought to make it fairly even, 
we'd say! 


HE prize chickens of W. C. Fields 

might have come to an untimely end, 
but for the quick thinking of Mary Brian, 
Bill’s neighbor at Toluca Lake. 

While Bill was at the studio, a heavy 
rain came down from the mountains and 
washed his chicken coop, prize hens and 
all, far out into the lake. 

From her window, Mary witnessed the 
near disaster, hopped into her row boat 
and towed the frightened cacklers to 
safety. 

And now, we might add that W. C. is 
almost “that way” about the quick-think- 
ing Mary. 


**Both Jackie 
4 and I were coughing our 
heads off,’’ says Mrs. P. Fer- 
nandez,Providence,R.I.*‘Our 
doctor said ‘Pertussin.’ By 
the end of the next day our 
coughs were gone!”’ 


Extract of a medicinal herb—stimu- 
lates throat’s moisture glands 


ING ae put thousands of lubricating 
glands in your throat and bronchial 
tubes. When you catch cold, these glands 
clog, throat dries, phlegm thickens and 
sticks... tickles... you cough! You must 
stimulate your throat’s moisture glands. 
Take PERTUSSIN. The very first spoonful 
increases the flow of natural moisture. 
Throat and bronchial tissues are 
lubricated, soothed. Sticky phlegm 
loosens. Germ-infected mucus is 
easily“‘raised.” 
Relief. Get a 
bottle from 
your druggist. 


GLANDS HERE CLOG— i. 


WHEN YOU CATCH COLD 
THEN COUGHING STARTS! 


<=\/PERTUSSIN 


Tastes good, acts 
quickly and safely 


. ETC. 


Holds tight. Mends most any- 
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ht Ten Cent Stores, Drug and Hardware Stores * 


aie 


=> KEEP WIRES 
: OFF FLOOR 


(LAMPS AND RADIO) 


(A neat job instantly. No dam- 
age to woodwork. No tools 
needed. Set of eight colored 
Pe oe St See clips to match your cords,10c. 


IST Re Cae woorworthH's 


NEW WAY 


To get lovely soft French 
TRY IT 


Laundered effects in all 
youiron...no trick at all. 


Just see and feel the amazing 
difference in your ironings when 
you change from the bother and 
uncertainty of lump starch to 
Quick Elastic. It’s that pulver- 
ized, complete starching and 
ironing mixture thousands are 
talking about. No sticking. No 
scorching. Wonderfully pene- 
trating, it restores elasticity 
and that fresh new look and feel Ra 
tothings. Youriron fairly glides. \\___ Swf. 


THANK YOU---—---—--, 
| THE HUBINGER CO., No. 798, Keokuk, Ia. | 


| Your freesampleof QUICK ELASTIC, please, | 
| and “That Wonderful Way to Hot Starch.’’ | 


HOT STARCH | 
IN 30 SECONDS 


WBNS at the Brown Derby, we 
noticed a lot of things: mainly that 
Francis Lederer is quite in a dither about 
Mary Anita Loos; Patricia Ellis and Fred 
Keating are still going strong, despite 
denials of an engagement; Dick Powell 
and Mary Brian just can’t conceal the 
love-light in their eyes; and Loretta 
Young, exhibiting more than a little in- 
terest in the good-looking James Cowan! 


N EXT time Roger Pryor goes golfing, 
he’s taking a shooting iron with 
him, and no fooling! 

Just as he was about to sink a par 
putt on the fifteenth green, a flock of 
weary ducks settled down all around 
him, and, the way Roger tells it, one of 
7em even had the audacity to lay an 
egg in the hole! 

Well, that’s one way to make a hole 
in one? 


LE speaking of birds . . . Douglass 
Montgomery has gone in for rais- 
ing peacocks! All of Doug’s spare time 
is spent in building new houses for the 
haughty birds, and studying their health 
and habits. 

Which just aw’t nothing at all. You 
ought to see James Blakely coaxing his 
pet turtles out of the water and getting 
them to sit on his hand, merely by call- 
ing them by name? 

Back in his home town, Grant Withers 
swears there’s a man named “Rain- 
water,’ who runs the public swimming 
pool! 


ie must be the “real thing,” my friends. 

Because Sally Eilers doesn’t like to 
eat in public with her make-up on, friend - 
husband brings lunch to her dressing- 
room, every day, and the two of them eat 
it together! 


HEY’VE had one heck of a time get- 

ting their stars to move into the beau- 
tiful new dressing-rooms just erected on 
the M-G-M lot. 

It was a death-struggle, getting Lionel 
Barrymore to leave his moth-eaten bunga- 
low and take up residence in the ultra- 
swanky quarters but, eventually, it was 
accomplished. It took our Lionel only 
about two days to clutter up the new 
place and fill it with enough pipe smoke 
to make him feel at home. 

Garbo, upon being urged at least to 
look at the new place, shook her head 
and sighed: “I tank I stay where I am!” 

And you just know there wasn’t any 
argument! 

With bull-dog tenacity, Wallace Beery 
clung to his little old “dog house” on the 
back lot. 

“T ain’t up to that fancy business,” he 
argued. “Leave me be, will ya??” 


We'll be seeing you next month. 


HOW TO GET NEW MOVIE 
EVERY MONTH 


It's a convenience and a time-saver 
to have the postman deliver New Movie 
to your home every month. The coupon 
‘below . . . plus $1.00 (Canada $1.60; 
foreign $2.00) . . . will begin your 
subscription. 


TOWER MAGAZINES, INC. 

55 Fifth Avenue, 

New York, N. Y. 

Please send me New Movie for one 
year. | am enclosing 


(check or money-order.} 


1 wish my subscription to begin with 
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REMOVE HAIR 


» THIS QUICK, NEW WAY 


* Charmette removes unsightly hair 
\ quickly, easily, safely. No messy 
chemicals nor sharp razors to irritate 
q \ your skin. Does not stimulate re- 
oN growth ... nor coarsen the hair. 

: Try it. 
At Leading Chain Stores. 


ERASING PAD 


HAIR 


WHY, baven’t 
YOU HEARD! 


@ Surely, if you haven't al- 
ready ordered a subscription to 
Tiny Tower for your small 
children it’s simply because you 
haven't heard! So here's. the 
news. Tiny Tower is bigger! 
It’s better! It's more fun! And 
it’s the only play magazine of 
its kind for small boys and 
girls. Children love the games, 
stories, thymes, comics and 
things to do which each issue 
contains. 


@ Tiny Tower means good 
times every month. The very 
special thing to make in the 
March issue, now on sale, is a 
play camera. If your boys and 
girls have been playing © ‘taking 
pictures’ you know how much 
fun they ll have. There's a 
surprise in it, too! Four Valen- 
tines to make... a story about 
Tinker and Tafty’s Valentine 
party . paper dolls and a 
February calendar are some of 
the other things the children 
will especially like. 


@ All this fun for twelve issues 
costs only $1.00. Olive Reid, 
Tiny Tower MacGazine, sy 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., 
will take care of your subscriptzon 
if you write her, stating with what 
issue you want to begin. 


CORNS 
mee’ 


g 

30c a jar 
at your 
Druggist’ $s 


Paste this 
Coupon on 1c post 
card and mail today. 


Your Name 


Street 


City and State 


Druggist's Name 


Address 


THE MOSS CO.. Rochester. N.Y. - 


Do | Look 
Unpleasant? 


(Continued from page 49) 


hood children to teach her new steps to 
them. In their juvenile efforts at garage 
dramatics, Helen was always at the 
head of things. She bullied the other 
young Thespians into letting her be 
leading lady, and also insisted upon di- 
recting the other actors in their lesser 
portrayals. 

Such managerial ability and histrionic 
enthusiasm, Mrs. Rulfs was sure, must 
indicate talent and a sense of the 
theater. 

But when Helen was twelve, she be- 
gan riding lessons and dramatics were 
forgotten. Now she would gather to- 
gether all the kids in the neighborhood 
and urge them to straddle sofas and 
chairs in her mother’s living-room, and 
practice equestrienne tricks with her. 

Mrs. Rulfs sighed to see her living- 
room furniture thus handled and de- 
cided the acting had been just a passing 
fancy after all, rather than an indica- 
tion of special talent. But the stage 
bug bit the girl again and this time 
really did lead to a career. 

Helen was divorced this last year. 
She doesn’t like to talk about it now, 
but a story of her life and especially 
her theatrical background would be in- 
complete without mention of Harry 
Dickerman and his very real assistance 
to her in reaching the goal she at last 
set for herself. 

After Helen left the University, she 
and her mother went East for a visit 
with friends. It was then the couple 
met. Mr. Dickerman, a very wealthy 
carpet manufacturer of Philadelphia, fell 
in love at first sight with the beautiful 
Texas girl. He followed her back to 
Houston and in March, 1924, six months 
after their introduction, they were mar- 
ried there, after which they moved to 
Philadelphia. 

It was in Philadelphia that the lucky 
bridge game occurred. Helen lost the 
card game, but she really won. Her 
partner turned out to be a stock com- 
pany producer in the city who offered 
the pretty Mrs. Dickerman a part in 
his next show. 

What started as a lark soon became 
a thrilling adventure. She poured all 
her enthusiasm into this new work of 
hers and found she really loved the 
stage and wanted a try at a real career. 
Her husband was proud of her and, 
rather than disapproving of her ambi- 
tions, urged her on, with lessons in dic- 
tion, dancing, singing and everything 
else that might help her advance. 

After a few months in stock, she 
made a visit to New York with half an 
idea of getting a job on Broadway. A 
friend introduced her to an actor’s agent 
who was promptly impressed. 

“You probably can’t act, but you’re 
certainly pretty enough to be in pic- 
tures,” the agent declared. 

“Well, that’s where I’m going to fool 
you,’ replied Helen. “If I can’t act 
now, I will before I’m through, or Ill 
know the reason why.” 

So Helen landed on Broadway. Then 
came a hit show, “Death Takes a Holi- 
day.” An engagement or two in Broad- 
way is the best entree into the talkies, 
the agent advised. And sure enough, 
along came an offer from Hollywood. 
She’s been there ever since. You’ve 
probably seen her in “Little Giant,” 
“Two Against the World,” “The Power 
and the Glory,’ “As Husbands Go,” 
“The Kennel Murder Case,” and “The 
Life of Vergie Winters,” in which she 
has proved to that doubting agent—and 
the fans as well—that she can act as 
well as look pretty. 
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ONLY A PENETRATING 
FACE CREAM WILL REACH THAT 
UNDER-SURFACE DIRT! 


Medd On 


Those pesky Blackheads and Whiteheads that 
keep popping out in your skin—they have 
their roots in a bed of under-surface dirt. 

That underneath dirt is also the cause of other 
heart-breaking blemishes, such as: Enlarged 
Pores, Dry and Scaly Skin, Muddy 
and Sallow Skin. 

There is only one way to get rid 
of these skin troubles and that is to 
cleanse your skin to the depths. 


A Face Cream that Gets 
Below the Surface 


It takes a penetrating face cream 
to reach that hidden “second 
layer” of dirt; a face cream that 
gets right down into the pores 
and cleans them out from the 
bottom. 

Lady Esther Face Cream is defi- 
nitely a penetrating face cream. 
It is a reaching and searching face 
cream. It does not just lie on the 
surface. It works its way into the 
pores immediately. It penetrates to the very 


bottom of the pores, dissolves the imbedded | 


waxy dirt and floats it to the surface where it is 
easily wiped off. 


No other face cream has quite the action of 


Lady Esther Four-Purpose Face Cream. 
No other face cream is quite so search- 
ing, so penetrating. 


It Does 4 Things for fhe 
Benefit of Your Skin 


First, it cleanses the pores to the very 
bottom. 


geeccecooce 


Pass your fingers over 
your whole face. Do you 
feel little bumps in your 
skin? Do you feel dry 
patches here and there? 
Little bumps or dry or 
scaly patches in your skin 
are a sure sign of “‘sub 
soil’’or under-surfacc dirt. 


Second, it lubricates the skin. Resupplies it 
with a fine oil that overcomes dryness and 
keeps the skin soft and flexible. 

Third, because it cleanses the pores thor- 
oughly, the pores open and close. naturally 
and become normal in size, invisibly small. 

Fourth, it provides a smooth, non-sticky 
base for face powder. 


Prove It at My 
Expense! 


I want you to see for yourself 
what Lady Esther Four- Purpose 
Face Cream will do for your 
skin. So I offer you a 7-day sup- 
ply free of charge. 

Write today for this 7-day sup- 
ply and put it to the test on your 


Make This Test skin. 


Note the dirt that this cream 
gets out of your skin the very first 
cleansing. Mark how your skin 
seems to get lighter in color as 
you continue to use the cream. 
Note how clear and radiant your 
skin becomes and how soft and 
smooth. 

Even in three days’ time you will see such 
a difference in your skin as to amaze you. But 
let Lady Esther Four- Purpose Face Cream 
speak for itself. Mail a postcard or the coupon 
below for the 7-day trial supply. 


Copyrighted by Lady Esther, 1935 


(You can paste this on a penny postcard) (10) 


Lady Esther 2020 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 


Please send me by return mail your 7-day supply of Lady 
Esther Four-Purpose Face Cream. 


Name. 


Address. 


City_ State. 
(If you live in Canada, write Lady Esther, Toronto, Ont.) 
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ANNOUNCING THE WINNERS WHOSE LETTERS TOLD ABOUT 
FRIENDLY HELPFUL SERVICES OFFERED BY 


eas | Salespeople 


The eighty-two prizes are announced below. 


Prize winning letters for department store ex- 


periences will be announced in a subsequent issue 


Le prize sh $250.00 


MRS. THERESA MONROE . . 


red tige 


MRS. FAY WEINSTEIN . . ee 


a 


ELLEN M. DIXON 
ELIZABETH MORRISON 
REES DAVIS 

MRS. HENRY F. TUCKER 


tize.. $25.00 


Bradford, Pa. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Chicago, Iil. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


= iful ite $10.00 


MRS. ANNA F. DEITZ 
MRS. ROBERTA KLEINER 
MRS. GLENN ALLISON Baltimore, Md. 
MRS. V. COLUBIAL Philadelphia, Pa. 
MARJORIE LLOYD BRADY Jackson Heights, L. I. 
MRS. F. A. BUCHANAN Martinex, Calif. 
MRS. O. DAVEY Atlanta, Ga. 
MRS. HORACE W. POTE Little Rock, Ark. 
MRS. C. F. HIGGINS Denver, Colorado 
MRS. W. F. WRIGHT Los Angeles, Calif. 
MR. JOSEPH F. TOOMEY Shenandoah, Penna. 
RAYMOND E. MAHER 
MRS. OWEN O’NEIL 
MRS. W. A. WEBSTER 
MRS. EDWARD CLARK 
MRS. H. J. DANELZ 
LUISE B. COLMAR 
MRS. T. P. HARDY 
MRS. H. G. BISHOP 


Matawan, N. J. 
Lakewood, Ohio 


Cibecue, Arizona 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Northfield, Vermont 
Racine, Wisconsin 


Bethel, Maine 


I 
iw) 


. ETIWANDA, CALIFORNIA 


 . SIOOOS 


. »« BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Jhicd Prize .. $50.00 


MRS. MARSHALL J.SMITH.. . . 


MRS. ETHEL PRESLEY 
MRS. WALLACE W. BOERS 
SAM S. GODDINGTON 
HOWARD MARTIN 

MRS. RAE BUTTON S. Bellingham, Wash. 
MRS. J. F. HARENZA Loup City, Nebraska 


Sill Prize Goce 


MRS. P. D. JENNINGS 
VIOLA WILLIAMS 
GRACE Y. MARSTON 
MRS. EMORY LANDON 
MRS. MAE SMITH 
CLARENCE D. CRUCH 

R. P. DUNHAM 

DAVID HUNTER 

MRS. G. R. POTTER 
MRS. JAMES RICHARDS 
MRS. H. D. HARRISON 
FRED McHAM 

MRS. RUTH A. BURNS 
MABEL H. MOON 

ELMER H. MAYER 

OTTO P. SCHUMACKER 
MRS. R. HUNSACKER 
MRS, G. JACOBI 
FLORENCE L. BEAL 
MRS. PAULINE JESSE 
MISS. SHIRLEY HORWEIN 


Carthage, Mississippi 
Bedford, Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Columbus, Ohio 


Akron, Ohio 
Mt. Washington, Cincinnati 
Seattle, Wash. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Lebanon, Indiana 
Hilton Village, Virginia 
Covington, Ky. 

Upper Darby, Pa. 

Alda, Nebraska 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Greenville, Tex. 
Boston, Mass. 

Lucy, Tennessee 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Zanesville, Ohio 
Glenview, Ill. 
Wilmette, Il. 

North Cobasset, Mass. 
Hollywood, Calif. 
Chicago, Ill. 


MRS. W. S. HORRELL 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Bogalusa, La. 
MRS. C. T. RYAN 
MARJORIE ENGLIS 
MRS. N. B. SCHMITT 
MRS. C. M. STEVENSON 
MRS. MATTIE LAMB 
MRS. F. R. McCORMICK 
MRS. A. HOLTON 
HARRY M. DICKINSON” 
WM. C. STILLEY 
C. E. DONALDSON 
MRS. ALECK NORBERG 
C. D. CURREN 
MARGARET C. FLEMING 
MRS. DOROTHY ERLER 
MRS. E. L. HAZEL GARNER 
MISS CHARLOTTE T. EVANS Woodstown, N. J. 
HONEY LEE Philadelphia, Pa. 
IDA GANSKY Philadelphia, Pa. 
MRS. HELEN McDONALD San Francisco, Calif. 
EDJTH A. SHEPARD Westfield, Mass. 
MRS. TOM D. GRANT Jackson, Mich. 
MRS. FRANK HARMON Detroit, Mich. 
MABEL KRAMER Louisville, Ky. 
F. W. WOOD Ashtabula, Ohio 
ALTA M. TOEPP Middletown, N. Y. 
N. FREDERICK GAY — Webster Grove, Missouri 
MRS. WALTER F. DRUZEK 
Mt. Oliver, Pittsburgh; Pa. 
Montebello, Calif. 


Kearney, Nebraska 
Portland, Oregon 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Menlo Park, Calif. 
Portland, Oregon 
Quincy, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ambler, Pa. 
Governors Island, N. Y. 
Portland, Oregon 
Funk, Nebraska 
Elmira, N. Y. 

Long Island, N. Y. 
South Bend, Indiana 


Audubon, Iowa 


MRS. VIEVE !CLLEY 
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in this utterly new kind of dry rouge 


Yes, wickedness! First, because the reds themselves are wicked reds . . . paganly 
appealing hues that stir the senses . . . rapturous, primitive reds, each as certainly 
seductive as a jungle rhythm. Truly, you have never seen anything like them 
before. It’s wicked for another reason, too. SAVAGE Rouge is so much finer in 
texture than ordinary rouge that it blends info the skin to give a thrilling, 

pulse-quickening, natural effect, instead of the usual artificial look imparted 
by the regular coarse rouges. Its fineness, too, makes it cling as dry 
_ rouge has never clung before. The infinitely fine particles actually keep 
wickedly red all day . . . or a// night! SAVAGE Rouge is only twenty cents, but 
, well, try ic and see what happens! 


TANGERINE 
FLAME 
NATURAL 
BLUSH 


_ it is worth 
In identical shades, for the sake of harmony between cheeks and lips, there is SAVAGE 
Lipstick . . . the justly famous transparent colored lipstick that makes lips alluringly 
red wi hout leaving even a trace of pastiness. Or, for those who prefer it, there is 
SAV. \GE Lip and Cheek Rouge. Then, to add the 
final note of excitement to your loveliness, there 
1s SAVAGE Face Powder, the finer textured pow- 
a So der that clings savagely, many tempting hours 
longer than a face powder is expected to cling! 

SAVAGE, CHICAGO 


TANGERINE - FLAME 
NATURAL ; BLUSH 


JAVAGL 
WEY 


ON: 


NATURAL (Flesh) 
BEIGE 
RACHEL 


RACHEL 
(Exira Dark) 


@ Every woman knows what one shopper meant 
when she said recently: “I don’t know any task as 
exhausting as shopping. I often slip away for a Camel 
when I’m getting too tired. A Camel soon restores 
my energy. And it tastes simply delightful! I enjoy 
Camel’s mild flavor so much that I smoke quite a 
lot. And I can smoke as many Camels as I like, 
without ever bothering my nerves.” 


BUSINESS MAN. 
Irving J. Pritchard says: 
“Camels give mea ‘lift’ 
in energy that eases the 
strain of the business day 
and drives away fatigue. 
Since turning to Camels, 
I smoke all I want, and 
never have upset nerves.” 


AVIATOR. Col. Roscoe Turner: “A speed 
flyer uses up energy. Smoking a Camel 
gives one a refill’ on energy. After smok- 
ing a Camel, I get a new feeling of vim.” 


SQUASH RACQUETS 
CHAMPION. John L. 
Summers, National Pro 
Champion, says: “After 
a tournament, I smoke a 
Camel. In no time at all 
my energy is brimming 
again. . . . And Camels 
never jangle my nerves.”’ 


All Tobacco Men Know: 


“Camels are made from finer, 
‘More Expensive Tebaccos = 
Turkish and Domestic —than 
any other popular brand.” 


For Your Enjoyment! 


THE CAMEL CARAVAN 


featuring 


WALTER O’KEEFE 
ANNETTE HANSHAW ¢ GLEN GRAY’S 


Vs, 


SPEED TYPIST: “‘Inevertire of Camels 53% ; ANNETTE HANSHAW 
no matter how steadily I smoke,” says } ; 10:00 P.M. E.S.T. 


Miss Stella Willins. ‘““Theyaremild. And "ir eey 9:00 P.M. C.S.T. 
they don’t make my nerves ragged.” Geet. TUESDAY 8:00 P.M.M.S.T. THURSDAY 


7:00 P.M. P.S.T. 


oe eee %, CASA LOMA ORCHESTRA 


9:00 P.M. E.S.T. 
8:00 P.M. C.S.T. 
9:30P.M.M.S.T. 
8:30 P.M. P.S.T. 


va { OVER COAST-TO-COAST WABC-COLUMBIA NETWORK 


y o of 
RUA aA 


_Camel’s Costlier Tobaccos never get on your Nerves! 


Copyright, 1935 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
Winston-Salem, N.C, 


